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ITiksk  titles  seem  somewhat  multifarious.  They  assemble 
themselves,  however,  naturally  enough,  around  what  we  may 
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call  the  idea  of  this  paper,  which,  indeed,  in  the  mind  ^Yhicll 
indites  it,  resembles  exactly  those  little  marine  molluscs  who  pro¬ 
tect  their  own  shells  and  tlieir  own  existence  by  glueing  around 
them  all  contiguous  and  convenient  objects,  and  cs])ccially  the 
shells  of  their  neighbours.  Our  talk  is  of  specimens  illustrative 
of  the  natural  sciences.  The.  maternal  idea  of  this  paper  is  to 
give  out  a  few  general  notions,  or  useful  hints,  how  to  find, 
jircpare,  and  preserve  minerals,  ])lants,  and  animals.  Thousands 
of  individuals  and  families,  remembered  aUbctionatcly  by  the 
writer,  rise  nj)  before  him,  who  arc  full  of  intelligence,  but  some¬ 
what  exclusively  bookish,  who  would  seek  health  and  instruc¬ 
tion  together  in  the  pages  of  creation,  if  the  coimnenccment  of 
their  researches  were  not  made  discouraging  and  disagreeable 
bv  technical  terms  and  practical  dillicultics.  We  write  to  help 
them.  ‘  What  to  observe’  is  less  the  object  of  our  plain  and 
familiar  hints  than  ‘  how  to  preserve’  the  objects  of  the  sciences 
of  observation.  Of  course,  our  objects  are  j)urely  initiative; 
we  profess  nothing  more,  than  to  give  our  readers  a  few’  clues 
of  tlie  glorious  labyrinths,  the  wandering  mazes  of  which  are  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  lead  to  infinitude. 

A  few  words  nj)on  these  ]mblications. 

■  1.  The  ‘  Preparing  Naturalist’ was  compiled  by  Boitard. 
It  is  a  volume  in  the  encycloj)cdia  of  manuals,  published  by 
ISI.  Roret,  many  of  which  are  cheap  and  valuable  treasuries  of 
practical  knowledge.  The  ‘  Xaturaliste  Preparateur’  consists 
of  30 1  ])ages  (ISmo),  of  small  print  (nonpareil),  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  130  figures  ;  the]>riee  is  thirty-live  ])encc  (three  francs 
and  fifty  centimes).  It  contains  instructions  in  the  art  of  stuffing 
animals,  ol  preserving  vegetables  and  minerals,  and  of  ])re- 
]mring  normal  and  ])athological  ])ieces,  with  a  treatise  upon 
embalming.  It  teaches  the  elements  of  classification,  and,  in 
addition  to  directions  for  ])reservalion,  puts  the  student  in  the 
way  to  ]mrsue  the  art  ol  ])re])aration,  by  which  organized  beings 
retain  the  appearances  of  life,  (^ondensing  a  great  mass  of 
iiifonnation,  and  c'Xpressing  himself  with  ch'arness  and  good 
sense,  M.  Roitard  has  produced  a  manual  which  is  practically 
and  honestly  valuable. 


2.  ‘  1  he  Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  bhiquirv,’  edited  by 
Sir  John  1  lersehel,  and  containing  contributions  by  Airy,  Sabine, 
Reechey,  Whewell,  Hamilton,  Darwin,  Mallet,*  De  la  Bechc, 
Ibrt,  Owon,  Hooker,  Rryson,  and  Porter,  is  a  book  well  worth 
t  It  lull  guinea  it  costs.  1  he  advice  of  such  men  is  chea]^  at 
an\  piue.  Rut  the  h.nglish  book  contains  less  matter,  and 

than  thrice  the  ]n’ice  of  the  French  one  ; 
nml  the  d.llerenee  is  owing  to  the  Rritish  taxes  upon  paiicr 
no  i  were  imposed,  and  are  maintained,  to  restrict  education 
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and  knowledge.  Napoleon  III.,  in  the  first  months  of  his  die- 
tatorshij),  tried  to  impose  taxes  upon  paper  in  the  llritish 
fashion,  but  was  compelled  to  desist  by  the  opposition  ho 
encountered  in  a  capital  familiar  with  his  cannons.  Presuming 
that  the  French  and  English  manuals  combine  the  best  methods 
of  the  naturalists  of  their  resjiective  nations,  it  will,  we  hope, 
prove  instructive  to  compare  the  directions  of  M.  Boitard  with 
those  of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  on  geology.  Professor  Richard 
Owtm  on  zoology,  and  Sir  Henry  l)c  laBeche  and  Sir  William 
Hooker  on  mineralogy  and  botany. 

3.  Professor  Von  Ratzeburg  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  (ierman  entomologists.  The  collector  of  beetles  and  butter¬ 
flies  derives  from  his  tables  useful  hints  for  his  researches,  and 
is  told  what  to  expect  at  every  season  of  the  year. 

4.  The  title  of  this  very  valuable  Report,  by  Professor  Edward 
Forbes,  describes  it  suflieicntly. 

o.  Mr.  Hepburn  has  ]niblishcd  a  very  good  and  concise 
manual  of  taxidermy,  which  word  is  now^  used  to  signify  the 
j)re])aration  of  all  sorts  of  zoological  specimens. 

Minerals  are  easiest  collected  and  ))reservcd.  Dust,  air,  and 
damp,  are  the  foes  from  which  they  must  be  j^rotected,  by  pre¬ 
serving  the  freshness  of  their  fractures,  and  placing  them  upon 
shelves  enclosed  in  glass.  The  size  of  the  specimens  and  the 
preparing  of  them  must  be  left  to  individual  taste.  The  minerals 
of  M.  llaily  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  arc  small,  are  carefully 
placed  upon  little  pedestals  to  exhibit  their  crystals,  and  the 
tickets  describing  them  are  ])asted  upon  the  bases  of  the  ])edestals. 
The  beginner  will  soon  stumble  against  more  minerals  and 
metals  than  he  knows,  and  he  cannot  do  better  than  break  into 
neat  specimens,  with  fresh  fractures,  all  he  finds.  After  he  is 
master  of  the  chemical  and  crystalogra])hical  ])roperties  of  these, 
he  may  climb  the  mountains,  and  dive  into  the  mines  to  enrich 
his  collections. 

The  most  useful  tools  of  the  mineralogist  and  geologist  are 
portable  hammers  and  iron  chisels;  a  magnifying  glass  of  three 
lenses  is  necessary  to  examine  the  small  crystals ;  but  this 
instrument  is  of  course  always  in  the  })ockct  of  every  naturalist. 
Specific  gravities  are  ascertained  by  weighing  specimens  in  the 
air,  and  then  in  distilled  water;  the  angles  arc  measured  by  the 
goniometer  or  angle-measure,  and  their  chemical  comjiosition 
is  exposed  by  the  blow-])ipe.  Distilled  water,  often  indis- 
]>cnsable  to  the  naturalist,  can  be  obtained  by  condensing  the 
sU'ain  from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle.  I’hree  works,  which  have 
all  been  translated  into  Ihiglish,  are  recommended  to  the 
student  who  determines  to  master  the  science  of  mineralogy  ; 
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Plattncr’s  and  Berzelius’s  on  the  ‘  Blow-pipe,’  and  Von  Kobell’s 
tables  for  the  ‘Determination  of  Minerals.’ 

Science  is  knowledge  viewed  as  we  know  it ;  art  is  knowledge 
viewed  as  we  work  it.  At  a  time  when  the  English  raee  is 
spreading  itself  aronnd  the  world  with  unexampled  rapidity, 
and  in  unecjnalled  numbers,  taking  possession  ot  the  earth,  a 
workable  knowledge  of  mineralogy  is  invaluable.  Men  witli 
this  knowledge  of  it  found  the  gold  in  California  and  Australia. 
A  man  who  knows  lignite,  the  out  croj)  of  coals  upon  a  sea- 
coast,  or  the  sort  of  springs  issuing  from  coal-beds,  may  dis- 
cover  a  station  for  a  steam  navy,  or  the  fuel  for  a  nation.  M  ho 
can  tell  what  power  and  wealth  may  come  of  a  man  knowing 
blackband  or  ironstone  ?  Examples  arc  endless  ;  suflice  it,  that 
every  wise  man  ought  to  turn  his  walks  in  the  fields,  and  his 
excursions  to  the  sea  coasts  or  the  high  lands,  to  account,  in  cul¬ 
tivating  the  habit  of  observing  and  examining  minerals.  11  is 
explanations  of  his  little  collection,  of  the  composition,  cha¬ 
racters  and  uses  of  his  minerals  and  metals,  will  make 
mineralogy  one  of  the  lights  and  ])leasures  of  his  household, 
^lost  people  know  granite  when  tliey  see  it.  Well,  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  quartz,  feldspar,  andhorncblende,  three  most  important 
minerals.  The  dark  green  horneblende  is  often  replaced  by 
mica,  a  silvery  mineral  which  easily  peels  off.  Break  a  bit  of 
granite  or  lava,  and  it  exhibits  crystaline  structure  ;  a  bit  of  clay- 
slate  or  sandstone,  and  it  displays  mechanical  structure.  Lime¬ 
stone  assumes  all  hues,  and  effervesces  with  acids.  Cleavage, 
to  expose,  structure  for  the  determination  of  minerals,  is  an  art 
which  requires  dexterity,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  ])lanes  or 
giain  of  the  cleavage.  The  minerals  which  do  not  cleave 
readily  receive  a  smart  blow  upon  a  chisel  placed  in  the  suj)- 
posed  lines  of  cleavage.  In  some,  cleavage  is  traced  by  lines 
upon  the  laces  of  the  crystals.  Optical  researches  arc  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  show  them.  In  the  same  mineral  the 
cleavages  are  always  disposed  in  the  same  imtnner ;  a  fact  upon 
w  hich  is  based  the  trick  of  breaking  tlints  with  a  blow  of  the  fist. 
1  he  solid  resulting  from  three  directions  of  the  cleavage  ])lanes, 
always  presents  the  same  angles  in  the  same  kind  of  minerals. 

N  hen  there  are  more  than  three  ])lanes,  one  .set  is  termed  ])rin- 
cipal,  and  the  other  supplementary  cleavage. 

M.  Dufrenoy  has  made  the  following  arrangement  of  the 
characteristics  of  natural  minerals  :  — 


1.  of  — While  minemlH  are  commonly  solid, 

like  native  moremy  and  certnn  hitiimni.s,  are  linnid,  so  thiit 
they  may  l>e  disUngnishotl  a.s  Ufpiul  friahh,  and  solid. 

Colonr=»  are  either  constant  or  accidental ;  when  tlie 
t-nnor,  and  conm^ct.^l  with  chemical  composition,  they  :uv  important; 
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thus  {>eroxiile  of  iron  is  red,  sulphuret  of  lead  a  peculiar  blue  grey,  and 
so  on.  Accidental  colours  arc  chiefly  duo  to  the  mixtures  of  mineral 
substances.  The  |>eculiar  a}>|H'arauce  known  as  chnfo^ant  (browning) 
de|xjnds  upon  the  structuiv,  and  is  inferred  to  the  cleavage-pliuies,  the 
reflecteil  light  foun  which  changes  according  to  their  position.  Labra* 
tloritc  is  a  goml  example  of  this  j>i*operty. 

‘3.  Fonn. — This  term  is  not  intended  to  include  the  geometric  form 
uf  a  mineral,  which  is  considei*ed  under  the  head  of  its  crystalogniphic 
characters  but  comprises  only  common  imitative,  i)seudo-morphous, 
and  pseudo-regular  forms.  The  flrst  term  is  applied  to  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  the  mineral  in  ma.ss,  fragments,  plates,  or  in  an  amor- 
piious  condition.  Tlie  second,  to  its  occurrence  in  grains,  nodules,  »fee. 
The  third,  when  a  mineral  takes  the  form  of  a  j>re-existing  body, 
whether  organic  or  inorganic.  The  term  pseudo- reyidar  is  applied  to 
.'inch  arrangements  of  parts  as  are  pre.sented  by  bjusiiltic  columns  and 
other  j)rismatic  forms  of  igneous  rocks,  apparently  also  extending  to 
tlie  parallelopipcds  arising  from  the  intei*sectiou  of  the  divisional 
planes,  commonly  termed  the  joints  and  cleuviuje  of  rocks. 

*  4.  Lustr*\ — Siicli  as  vitreous,  wavy,  silky  nacivous,  adamantine, 
semi-metiillic,  and  metallic. 

‘5.  Transparenct/. — Varying  from  diaphanous,  through  demi-dia- 
phanous,  translucent,  and  translucent  at  the  edges,  to  opaque.  Rock 
erystiil  is  diaphanou.s,  chalcedony  translucent — both  diflerent  aggrega¬ 
tions  of  the  particles  of  siliciV. 

‘  <).  Fmctifre. — 'Phis  is  distinguishcil  as  lamellar,  granular,  librous, 
radiated-fibrons,  schistose,  and  compact. 

‘  7.  ffardness. — This  character  is  relative.  The  following  is  a  .scale 
of  hardness  j)roposed  by  Mohs,  and  somewhat  commonly  a<.lopted : — 

“1.  Lamellar  Talc.  2.  Selinite  (crystaliz<Hl  sulphate  of  lime.)  3. 
Iceland  sp.ar  (carbonate  of  lime).  4.  Fluor  spar  (fluate  of 
lime).  .!).  Fhosjdiate  of  lime.  0.  Lamellar  felspar.  7.  Rock 
crystal.  8.  Topjiz.  9.  Ruby  or  Sappliire.  10.  Diamond.” 

‘  8.  Touijhiiess. — This  character  consists  in  the  resistance  whicli  a 
substance  otfers  to  lu*  broken  or  torn.  A  soft  rninend  may  be  very 
tough,  such  as  sulphate  of  lime;  a  hard  one  readily  fractured,  as  flint; 
and  some  are  both  hard  and  tough,  as  jade. 

‘  0.  The  Scratch, — Trials  for  hardness  give  a  scratch  and  ]M)wder, 
which  are  useful  in  the  determination  of  minerals.  Thus  the  ort»s  of 
iron,  named  hematite.s,  give  a  red  or  yellow  ochre  i)Owder,  which  at 
once  distmguishes  the  mineral  from  the  concretionary  ores  of  manga¬ 
nese,  the  powder  of  which  is  black. 

‘  10.  The  Stain. — This  character  is  only  applicable  to  a  few  minerals, 
and  those*  soft.  It  consists  in  marking  pap*!*  or  linen  with  the  mineral 
— chalk  and  plumbago  thus  leave  mark.s.  IMumbago  may  bo  thus  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  sulphiu*et  of  molybdenum,  which  it  otherwise  much 
resembles. 

‘11.  Uactuositp. — Many  minerals  are  soft  and  soapy  to  the  touch, 
such  a.s  talc  and  serp*ntine  magnesian  minerals. 
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‘  12.  FleaahUity. — Several  are  flexible,  such  as  native  silver  and  cop¬ 
per.  Some  ore  both  flexible  and  elastic,  as  mica. 

‘13.  Ductility. — Principally  applicable  to  native  metals.  Though 
sulphuret  of  silver  and  halloysite  cannot  be  lengthened  under  the 
hammer,  they  arc  nevertheless  termed  ductile  by  the  mineralo^st. 

‘  14.  Tojitc. — Only  applicable  to  certain  substances,  distinguished  as 
bitter,  sweet,  salt,  &c. 

‘  15.  AdJiesion  to  the  Umyue. — Generally  sufficient  for  distinguishing 
argillaceous  from  pure  limestones. 

‘  IG.  Od(mr. — Such  as  of  the  bitumens  and  other  similar  sub¬ 
stances,  or  by  means  of  breathing  on  or  rubbing  a  mineral,  when  a 
peculiar  smell  Ls  perceived. 

‘17.  CW.— The  feeling  of  cold  when  a  mineral  is  placed  on  the  head. 
In  this  manner  rock  crystals  and  gems  can  l)e  distinguished  from  glass 
and  enamel,  which  othei*wise  may  be  made  closely  to  imitate  them. 

‘  18.  SattTuL — This  proj>erty  must  be  taken  in  its  ordinaiy  accepta¬ 
tion,  and  not  with  regard  to  the  motion  given  to  the  molecules  by 
jM*reussion.  Some  sul>stances  are  very  sonorous;  phonolite  is  so 
named  from  this  ])roi>erty. 

‘  19.  Weight. — This  j)roj>erty  is  also  to  be  taken  in  its  common  ac¬ 
ceptation,  the  minei*al  being  only  supposed  to  lx*  weighed  i*oughly  in 
the  hand.  In  this  manner  carbonate  of  lime,  suljffiate  of  baryta,  and 
carbonate  of  lead,  may  be  easily  distinguisheil.’ — pp.  245-247. 

•  A  knowledge  of  natural  minerals  opens  up  many  routes  to¬ 
wards  useful  information,  and  conducts  the  practical  observer 
into  the  workshops  in  which  artisans  transform  materials  into 
commodities.  lie  compares  black  lead  or  graj)hite  with  what 
lie  finds  in  his  pencils.  Clay  slates  are  to  him  not  merely 
minerals,  tliey  are  roofs  and  tablets.  An  agate  is  not  merely  a 
silicate,  it  is  also  a  fossil  and  an  ornament.  Gypsum  is  native 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  is  burned  into  plaster  of  Paris,  stucco, 
scngliola,  porcelain.  Feldspar  decomposes  and  forms  china 
clay.  He  leanis  to  sym])at]nze  with  the  men  who  have  worked 
in  the  useful  and  beautiful  art  of  pottery — Cookworthy,  Wedge- 
wood,  and  Bernard  dc  Palissy.  Iron  pyrites  are  tlie  sources 
wdience  tlie  Lnglish  were  obliged  to  obtain  their  sulphur,  when 
Napoleon  interrupted  the  commerce  with  Naples.  Tripoli  con¬ 
sists  of  silicious  remains  of  infusorial  animalcules.  The  mine- 
ralogical  observer  follows  the  processes  by  w’hich  pure  white 
silicious  sand  becomes  glass.  He  traces  fuller’s  earth  in  its 
pKparation  for  use  in  the  woollen  manufactures.  He  observes 
with  wonder  peacock  coal,  and  learns  that  the  iris  hues  in  this 
iiiiueral,  just  like  those  of  the  soap-bubble,  or  iridescent 
paper,  come  from  the  power  of  a  thin  film  to  decompose  light, 
ron,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  and  gold  ores,  conduct  an  intelli¬ 
gent  ani  practical  curiosity  back  towards  the  history  of  their 
oriuation,  chiefly  in  the  faults  or  cracks  in  the  strata  of  the 
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crust  of  tlie  globe,  and  the  processes  bv  which  they  have  been 
extracted ;  and  forwards  towards  the  arts  by  which  they  are 
transformed  into  grates,  machines,  instruments,  locks,  castings, 
pens,  swords,  cannons,  silver,  arsenic,  coins,  &c.  &c.  Probably 
it  will  he  found  worth  the  while  of  every  father  of  a  family  to 
obtain  and  keep  in  a  glass  case  neat  specimens  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  of  every  mineral  product  he  knows.  Should  he  be  asked 
questions  he  cannot  answer,  let  him  avoid  all  concealment  of 
his  ignorance  under  learned  words.  Never  ought  die  to  hesitate 
either  to  answer  ‘  I  do  not  know’  (a  response  which  stimulates 
curiosity),  nor  omit  to  encourage  any  juvenile  project  for  finding 
out  what  is  unknown. 

Minerals  to  be  thoroughly  known  must  be  studied  optically, 
chemically,  and  crystal ographically.  Tlierc  is  an  intimate  con¬ 
nexion  between  their  chemical  composition  and  their  crystaline 
forms.  Hut  it  is  not  absolute.  About  ten  in  three  hundred  and 
fifty  crystali/ed  minerals  occur  under  two  incompatible  forms,  or 
are  dimorphous ;  while  there  are  others  which  are  iso~morj)hou8, 
or  equally  formed,  although  certain  substances  may  replace 
others  in  them.  To  jiresent  the  same  composition,  all  neces¬ 
sary  is  an  exact  relation  of  their  bases  and  acids.  Comte  de 
Hournon  was  able  to  describe  nearly  800  modifications  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  or  Iceland  spar,  although  the  fundamental 
crystal  of  it  is  a  given  rhonibohcdron.  J^'rfectly-arranged 
particles  of  carbon  form  a  diamond.  The  particles  of  alumina 
slightly  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  &c.,  freely  adjust  them¬ 
selves  into  rubies  or  sapphires.  Carbonate  of  lime,  with  its 
])articles  ))arted  so  as  to  increase  its  specific  gravity,  or,  as  some 
say,  when  crystalized  from  a  warm  solution,  becomes  arra- 
gonite,  and  instead  of  a  rhombohedron,  is  a  hexagon.  M. 
Cbelmen,  by  dissolving  and  crystalizing  their  elements,  ob¬ 
tained  rubies,  chrysobcryls,  chrysolites  ;  and  emeralds,  from 
pounded  emeralds.  Hut  we  must  stop;  our  object  is  merely  to 
erect  finger-posts.  Proceeding  by  observation  the  student  will 
be  led  into  the  sublimities  of  sea-coast  caverns,  inland  mines, 
and  mountain  ])eaks,  and  advancing  by  the  way  of  experiment 
he  will  reach  the  laws  of  optics  and  the  simple  substances  of 
chemistry.  The  chemical  classification  of  minerals  of  M.  Du- 
frenoy  resolves  them  into  simple  substances — alkaline  salts  and 
alkalines,  earths,  metals,  silicates,  and  combustibles. 

The  mineralogist  is  the  chemist,  crystalogrnpher,  and  optician 
of  the  organized  substances  of  the  earth.  He  shows  that,  the 
temperature  being  equal,  and  the  composition  of  particles  iden¬ 
tical,  crystals  of  the  same  form  and  the  same  sort  have  con¬ 
stantly  the  same  angles.  An  optician,  he  studies  how  minerals 
refract  and  polarize  light,  and  exhibits  the  constant  relation 
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vhich  subsists  between  tlie  form  and  structure  of  minerals  and 
their  onticul  properties.  A  chemist,  he  tests  minerals  bv  ilie 
dry  and  the  wet  methods.  But  the  business  of  the  geoloj^dst  is 
different.  He  is  the  anatomist  of  the  earth.  Geology  is  the 
anatomy  of  the  globe.  The  first  theory  of  what  the  earth  is,  at 
least  the  oldest  which  has  been  transmitted  down  to  us,  has  as 
much  truth  in  it  as  any  formed  since:  the  ancient  Greeks  be¬ 
lieved  the  globe  they  inhabited  to  be  an  animal.  The  geologist 
dissects  the  animal  upon  which  he  lives; — its  systems  of  pro¬ 
duction,  nutrition,  circulation,  exhalation,  absorption,  secretion; 
its  tissues,  its  apparatus,  its  skeleton.  'Ihe  geographer  having 
taught  that  the  form  of  this  animal  is  that  of  an  orange ;  tlie 
geologist  studies  the  peel  of  the  orange,  the  shell  of  the  sphe¬ 
roidal  animal,  the  crust  of  the  grand  and  mysterious  existence 
upon  which  he  lives.  The  layers  of  the  shell  he  calls  strata. 
The  materialistic  theory  which  resolves  the  composition  ot  the 
globe  into  dead  matter  is  further  from  the  truth  than  the  grand 
guess  that  it  is  something  like  the  back  of  a  sublime  tortoise. 

Mr.  Charles  Darwin  gives  the  practical  student  of  geology 
excellent  advice,  derived,  we  believe,  from  Dr.  William  Smith, 
tlie  worthy  father  of  English  geology,  whose  best  title  is  his 
nickname,  ‘  Stratum  Smith.’  Just  as  Bernard  de  Palissy  the 
potter  (and,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  noblest  of  Protestant 
martyrs)  was  the  founder  of  palaeontology,  the  science  of  fossil 
or  ancient  plants  and  animals,  a  land  surveyor.  Stratum  Smith, 
was  the  founder  of  practical  geology,  the  science  which  teaches 
how  to  discover  and  ex])lore  the  mineral  riches  concealed  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  How  to  make  a 
section  is  the  first  lesson  in  geology,  and  the  following  extract 
teaches  it : — 

‘  To  a  ])erHon  not  f:miiliar  with  geological  inquiiy,  on  first  landing 
on  a  new  coast,  probably  the  siinjilest  way  of  setting  to  w’ork  is  for 
him  to  imagine  a  great  tixaich  cut  across  the  country  in  a  straight  line, 
and  that  he  has  to  describe  the  position  (that  is,  the  angle  of  the  dij) 
and  direction)  and  nature  of  the  ditlereiit  strata  or  masses  of  rock  ou 
either  side.  As,  however,  he  has  not  this  trench  or  section,  he  must 
observe  the  dip  and  nature  of  the  rocks  ou  the  surface,  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  eveiy  river,  bank,  or  cliff  where  the  land  is  broken,  and  of 
every  quaiTv  or  well,  always  carrying  the  beds  and  masses  in  his 
minds  tye  to  his  imaginaiy  sei'tion.  In  every  case  this  section  ought 
to  W*  laid  dow’ii  ou  |>jq>er,  in  as  nearly^  a.s  possible  the  real  pri»j»ortiunal 
seme,  copious  not<^s  should  be  made,  and  a  large  suite  of  specimens 
collecUHl  for  his  own  future  examination.  The  value  of  sections,  with 
their  horitontiU  and  vertical  scales  true  to  nature,  cannot  be  exagirc- 
ra^  ,  am  their  inqwrtance  has  only  lately  been  appreidated  to  the  lull 
*1*  ®  h*^bit  of  making,  even  in  the  rudest  manner,  sectional 

lagrams  is  o  great  imj>ortance,  and  ought  never  to  be  omitted :  it 
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oflt  n  shows  the  obst‘rver  palpably,  and  befoix)  it  is  too  late  (a‘ grief  to 
which  every  sea-voyager  is  particularly  liable),  where  his  knowledge 
is  defective.  Partly  for  the  same  reason,  and  partly  fi*om  never 
knowing,  when  first  examining  a  district,  what  j^H>ints  will  turn  out 
the  most  importiint,  he  ought  to  acquire  the  habit  of  writing  very- 
copious  notes,  not  all  for  publication,  but  as  a  guide  for  himself'.  He 
ought  to  remember  Bacon’s  aphorism,  that  Reading  raaketli  a  full 
man,  conference  a  rciidy  man,  and  loritimj  an  exact  nuui;'^  and  no 
follower  of  science  has  gn^ater  need  of  taking  precautions  to  attain 
accuracy ;  for  the  imagination  is  ai)t  to  run  riot  when  dealing  with 
masses  of  vast  dimensions  and  with  time  during  almost  infinity.  After 
the  observer  has  made  a  few  traverses  of  the  country,  and  dnvwn  his 
sections  (and  the  coast-clifls  often  afford  him  an  invaluable  one),  he 
will  Ini  himself  astonished,  in  the  most  troubled  country^  over  which 
the  surface  has  l)cen  broken  up  and  re-cemented,  almost  like  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  ice  on  a  great  river,  how  all  the  j)arts  fall  into  intelligible 
onler.  He  will,  in  his  mind,  see  the  beds  first  horizontally  stretched 
out  one  over  the  other  in  a  fixed  order,  and  he  will  then  perceive  that 
all  the  ilisturbance  Inis  arisen  from  a  few  nearly  straight  cnicks,  on  the 
♦•(Iges  of  which  the  beds  have  l>een  upturned,  and  between  which  he 
will  sometimes  find  great  wedges  of  once  heat-softened,  but  now  crys- 
taline  rocks.  He  will  find  that  large  masses  of  strata  have  been 
removed  and  denuded,  that  is,  ground  down  into  pebbles  and  mud,  and 
long  ago  drifted  away,  to  form,  in  some  other  area,  new'cr  strata.  He 
will  now  have  a  good  idea  of  the  physical  structure  of  his  district;  and 
this  much  can  be  acquired  with  much  greater  facility  than  he  will  at 
tii-st  readily  anticipate.’ — pp.  172-174. 

The  relations  of  geology  with  mining  and  agricultural  industry 
ought  to  occupy  the  chief  jdace  in  the  researches  of  the  practical 
student.  The  relations  which  subsist  between  the  scenery  of 
mountains,  their  round  tops  or  their  ragged  peaks,  and  their 
niincralogical  composition  and  geological  history,  will  not  cause 
liiin  to  overlook  the  conditions  which  enable  man  to  extract 
precious  stones  or  ores  from  their  and  form  soils  suitable 

to  the  alimentary  vegetables  and  domestic  animals.  However 
susceptible  to  the  emotions  of  poetry  and  the  picturesque,  and 
however  interested  in  the  speculations  of  science,  he  will  do 
well  never  to  contemn  utterly  nor  forget  practically  the  wisdom 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Glasgow  baillie,  who,  amidst  the  glories  of 
the  sparkling  waters  and  fairy  islands  of  Jioch  Lomond,  re¬ 
marked  what  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  it  would  make  if 
drained.  Both  scientific  and  practical  curiosity  are  necessary 
to  establish  the  keen  habits  of  observation  required  for  success 
>u  the  natural  sciences.  The  man  who  has  been  interested  in 
one  country  in  coal  deposits,  because  he  is  ])uzzled  to  know 
liow  strata  many  thousand  yards  thick  of  vegetiible  remains 
could  have  been  formed,  has  acquired  knowledge  which  may 
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enable  him  in  another  country  to  direct  the  sinking  of  a  shaft 
for  the  working  of  a  coal  mine.  Let  every  one  follow  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  his  curiosity  and  the  bent  of  his  mind.  The  answers 
to  innumerable  questions  have  not  as  yet  been  given.  A\  hat  is 
the  cause  of  salt  lakes  ?  What  goes  on  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  ?  Whence  come  erratic  boulders  ?  How  have  chains  of 
mountains  been  formed?  l>y  upheavingsr  or  by  collapses? 
Icebergs,  glaciers,  coral  reefs,  deltas,  geysers,  volcanoes,  aud 
earthquakes,  with  many  others  we  might  enumerate,  are  all 
names  of  phenomena  which  excite  wonder  and  baflle  inteq)re- 
tation. 

Original  investigators  will  find  generally  that  they  must 
invent  their  own  tools  and  processes.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
instruments  of  the  mineralogist,  geologists  have  ordinarily 
maps,  sextants,  and  a  clinometer  or  bed-measure.  ‘  One  of 
the  sinqilest  clinometers,’  says  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  ‘  is  that 
constructed  by  the  liev.  Professor  llenslow  :  it  consists  of  a 
compass  and  spirit-level  fitted  in  a  small  square  box  ;  in  the  lid 
there  is  a  brass  ])latc,  graduated  in  a  quadrant  of  J>0  degrees, 
with  a  little  plumb-line  to  be  sus]icnded  from  a  milled  head  at 
the  apex  of  the  quadrant.  The  line  of  intersection  of  the  edge 
of  the  clinometer,  when  held  horizontally  with  the  plane  of  the 
stratum,  gives  its  strike,  range,  or  direction  ;  aud  its  dip  or  in¬ 
clination,  taken  at  right-angles  to  the  strike,  can  be  nicasurcd 

by  the  ])lumb-line . A  Hat  ])iccc  of  rock  representing  the 

general  slope  can  usually  be  found,  and  by  placing  a  note-hook 
on  it,  the  measurement  can  be  made  very  accurately.’  Baro¬ 
meters  and  hand-levels  are  useful.  mV.  Robert  (/hamhers 
found,  that  having  ascertained  the  exact  height  of  his  eye,  he 
could  measure  altitudes  tolerably’  well  by  pointing  the  level  to 
a  stone  or  plant,  and  walking  to  it,  and,  by  successive  eleva¬ 
tions  of  the  level,  arriving  at  tlie  altitude  required. 

The  ])reparation  and  preservation  of  fossils  is  a  matter  of 
some  diflieulty’.  Flints  are  always  fossils,  or  rather  always 
enclose  vegetable  or  animal  remains.  The  flint  walls  and 
houses  in  the  chalk  districts  will  prove  this  observation  to  every' 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  verify  it.  The  most  common  arc 
petrified  pholades,  cchinidcs,  sponges,  pcctens,  tcrebratulff- 
1  he  Sussex  agates  are  petrified  sea  anemones.  hen  pt* 
Mantell  discovered  these  fossils  he  sent  them  to  ]M.  Cuder* 
1  his  celebrated  man  had  a  theory  of  successive  creations  of  the 
globe  to  support  against  hosts  of  naturalists  and  theologians, 
and  he  declared  them  to  be  lost  species.  They  are  figured  hy 
Dr.  Mantell  as  coanites  and  ventriculites.  Like  the  agate^ 
actiniae,  which  have  been  caught  in  the  petrifying  and 
Mlicious  solution  in  various  shapes.  This  may  be  demonstrated 
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bv  plrtcinp;  the  petrifactions  side  by  side  Mitb  the  living  mol¬ 
luscs,  and  watching  their  changes  of  form.  To  remove  the 
chalk  adhering  to  them  the  fossil  flints  are  placed  in  a  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  chalk  many  shells  are  found,  which 
are  cleaned  in  warm  water  by  rubbing  them  with  old  and 
hard  toothbrushes.  Fishes,  when  perfect,  arc  too  valuable  to 
be  entrusted  to  unskilful  cleaning.  They  must  be  confided  to 
a  professional  geologist.  Fossils  in  sandstone  are  placed  in  a 
vice,  and  the  extraneous  stone  carefully  chipped  a>vay  by  a 
mallet  and  chisel.  But  the  great  prizes  of  the  paleontological 
collector  are  fossil  bones.  A  virgin  caveni  full  of  bones  creates 
a  sensation  throughout  the  geological  world.  Fossilized  human 
bones,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  island  of  Creta,  are  shown 
in  a  block  of  stone  at  the  .Tardin  des  Plantes.  Cuvier  placed 
there  a  fossilized  bird  from  Montmartre. 

l^dccontology  is  the  antiquarianisiu  of  the  natural  sciences, 
and  the  remains  of  the  mastodon,  dinotherium,  &c.,  are  to  the 
pulicontologist  what  hieroglyphic  monuments,  the  remains  of 
Athens  or  Nineveh,  are  to  the  antiquarian.  Hence  the  im¬ 
portance  of  accuracy — ‘  of  labelling  every  specimen — of  never 
mingling  those  of  (lifferent  formations,  and  of  describing  the 
succession  of  strata  whence  the  fossils  were  discovered.  Every 
single  specimen  ought  to  be  numbered  with  a  printed  number 
(those  which  can  be  read  upside-down  having  a  stoj)  after  them), 
and  a  book  kept  exclusively  for  their  entry.’  ....  ‘Misplaced 
fossils  are  far  worse  than  none  at  all.’ 

With  regard  to  researches  for  fossils,  wc  advise  the  beginner 
to  commence  by  obtaining  inspections  of  the  collections  of  the 
districts  he  visits,  and  by  placing  himself  in  communication 
with  the  workmen  who  work  in  the  quarries  or  mines,  and  ex¬ 
cavate  the  tunnels,  wells,  or  foundations  which  show  the  strata, 
and  reveal  the  remains  they  contain.  The  best  collections  have 
been  formed  by  compacts  between  intelligent  workmen  and  the 
collector  of  tlie  museum.  Pill-boxes  are  recommended  for 
packing  iq)  delicate  fossils.  Specimens  containing  shells  in  soft 
rocks  ought  to  b**  three  or  four  inches  square,  and  wrapped  in 
pa])er.  Fossil  footsteps  are  searched  for  in  ‘rippled*  sandstone 
quarries,  in  which  the  strata  arc  separated  by  seams  of  shale ; 
the  largest  slabs  portable  are  taken  away,  and  drawings  and 
casts  are  made  of  the  footsteps.  I'lic  packing  of  fossils  in 
boxes  for  transport  may  follow  the  order  of  tlic  strata,  the 
heaviest  and  hardest  specimens  being  ])laced  lowest,  and  rub¬ 
bing  and  collision  prevented  by  a  corn^sponding  series  of  pro¬ 
tective  wrappages  of  straw,  hay,  saw-dust,  sea-weed  {zostera 
marina)^  oakum,  moss,  or  cotton.  We  cannot  pass  from  geology 
to  botany  without  recommending  to  our  readers,  as  a  wise  guide 
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in  their  studies,  tlie  ‘  Geological  Observer’  of  Sir  Henry  De  la 
lleche,  an  invaluable  store  of  practical  information. 

M.  Boitard,  by  the  way,  finishes  his  hints  to  geologists  with 
the  following  advice,  which  never  was  more  necessary  than  at 
the  present  moment.  We  extract  it  for  the  benefit  of  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  be  thinhing  of  spending  their  autuuia 
liolidays  upon  the  continent  in  mineralogical,  geological,  bota¬ 
nical,  or  zoological  researches, 

‘  We  shall  conclude  by  an  excellent  bit  of  advice  for  all  travellers, 
and  es|>ecially  for  geologists  who  ai*e  constantly  upon  crossroads,  and 
who  are  often  near  the  natural  limits  of  states,  such  as  rivers,  inouu- 
tain  chains,  ic.,  which  they  pass  and  repass  many  times.  This 
advice  is  to  provide  themselves  with  good  passports,  and  to  have  tlitin 
always  ea  reyle.  Without  the  most  careful  precautions  they  incur  the 
risk,  thanks  to  the  jK*rfection  to  which  the  legislators  of  all  nations 
have  now  brought  civilization — of  obtaining  specimens,  not  of  Alps  and 
ghu'iers,  but  of  the  gloomy  walls  of  prisons.  It  is  indispensably  neced- 
siiry  to  distnist  all  countries  in  which  they  talk  much  of  liberty,  with 
the  exception  of  England.  We  shall  cite  facts  to  suj^port  what  we  say. 
“  Hci'e,”  sjiys  M.  Bone,  “is  a  learned  Prussian  arrested  in  his  researches 
by  an  absurd  (jmdarme  of  his  own  country ;  elsewhere  geologists  have 
been  taken  for  refractory  conscrits,  placed  in  prison,  and  dragged 
chained  to  thieves  for  neglecting  certain  visa.  M.  llugi  was  taken  up 
in  Entlebach  for  a  vagabond,  and  in  answer  to  his  complaints,  was 
U'aten  with  a  stick  by  a  fat  geiularme,  &c.  The  mayor  of  Mont|)ezat 
eauseil  me  to  be  arrested  in  V ivarais,  mistaking  my  barometer  for  a 
musket,  my  sjH‘oimens  for  cartmivhes;  and  my  book  of  memoranda  for 
ijicendiiu'y  pi*oclamations.”  ’ — p.  102. 


llerborization,  or  botanizing,  is  searching  for  plants ;  a  herba¬ 
rium  is  a  collection  of  plants ;  and  a  herbal  a  book  describing 
ihein.  The  beginner  asks  how  he  is  to  commence  his  re¬ 
searches  r  and  he  must  be  answered  by  a  question, — what  sort 
of  ]>lants  he  wishes?  soft  or  hard  ?  fresh  water  or  salt  ?  seeds? 
bulbs?  tubers?  cuttings?  rooted  plants?  drugs?  dye-stufls? 
or  vegetable  ])roducts  useful  for  food,  clothing,  building-uten¬ 
sils,  &c.  r  \  person  wlio  would  collect  a  specinnm  of  every 
vegeuble  he  encountered,  or  even  a  bit  of  all  the  kinds  of  wood 
to  be  met  w  ith,  would  soon  have  a  collection  from  which  he  could 
derive  consUintly  scientific  instruction  and  practical  use. 
Moreover,  Sir  M  illiani  Hooker — a  w’alk  with  whom  in  Kew 
Gardens  is  a  delightful  experience  for  a  lifetime — proclaims 
oudly  the  ignorance  which  still  exists  among  the  most  learned 
otanists  of  the  origin  of  some  of  the  most  familiar  vegetable 
subsuinces.  Tliis  present  writer  has  amused  himself  with 
tarnti  gentlemen  ol  the  sort,  who  sufler  strangulation  wlieu 

^  know,’  by  asking  them  the  most  com- 
inon  of  bir  \\  ,11, am  Hooker’s  list  of  fuquirenda.  ‘  Can  y 
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toll  me  the  plant  whence  gamboge  is  obtained  ?  or  copal  ?  or 
mocha-senna?  or  catechu?  or  cubebs?  or  cassia?  or  cassia- 
hiuls  ?  or  medicinal  rhubarb  ?  or  arrowroot  ?  or  aloes  ?  or  stone 
oil  ?  or  green  tea  ?  or  assafoetida  ?  or  sago  ?  or  camphor  oils  ? 
or  turmeric  ?  or  grass  oils  ?  or  Adelaide  resin  ?  or  cinnamon  ? 
or  rice-paj)er  ?  or  cardamom  ?  or  myrrh  ?  or  camwood  ?  or 
teak  ?  or  sarsaparilla  ?  or  copaiva  ?  or  false  ipecacuan  ?  or 
cohoon  oil  ?’  Almost  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  names  of 
these  vegetable  products,  and  nobody  knows,  in  Europe,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  plants  which  produce  them.  But  these  arc  only 
specimens  of  the  gulf  of  ignorance  which  separates  w’hat  w’e 
may  boldly  call  scientific  from  commercial  botany.  Half  the 
‘  Inquircnda’  would  exhaust  our  printer’s  stock  of  marks  of  in¬ 
terrogation,  and  as  it  is,  we  fear  w'c  have  used  more  than  a  fair 
share.  Xow’,  how’  is  a  man  (who  cherishes  the  only  worthy 
ambition,  to  leave  the  w  orld  a  little  less  ignorant,  unhappy,  and 
w  irked  than  he  found  it)  to  answer  any  of  these  queries  ? 
Emigrant,  or  voyager,  or  tourist,  or  traveller,  or  stay-at-home, 
what  is  he  to  do,  to  find,  preserve,  and  examine  vegetables  ? 
The  essential  thing  is  the  habit  of  kce])ing  the  eyes  open  ;  the 
counteraction  of  the  tendency  of  us  all  to  look  without  seeing 
w  hat  w  e  look  at,  and  this,  in  other  w  ords,  is  the  practice  of  col¬ 
lecting  plants.  We  abridge  the  directions  of  Sir  William 
Hooker  in  regard  to  living  ])lants  for  cultivation. 

Seetfs  must  be  gathered  quite  ripe,  w'ra])ped  in  quantities  in 
dry  and  not  absorbent  paper,  done  up  in  parcels,  and  kept  in 
airy  places. 

and  tubers  ought  to  be  taken  up  when  the  foliage  has 
^^ithcrod,  well  dried,  and  kept  in  the  same  w’ay  as  seeds. 

Cntlinqs,  Most  cuttings  perish  if  sent  far,  but  it  is  not  so 
with  succulent  plants,  which  have  thick,  firm,  and  fleshy  stems 
and  IcJives.  Cactuses,  (floes,  euphorbias,  stupclias,  mesewbry- 
(intJicmums,  pine-apples,  housc-lccks,  ayaves,  will  survive  a  long 
time  if  cut  at  a  contraction,  articulation,  or  setting-on  of  a 
branch.  The  wound  ought  to  be  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Tiic  cuttings  are  wra])])ed  in  pa])er,  and  when  ])acked  in  a  box, 
may  be  kcj>t  steady  by  any  dry  and  clastic  substance. 

Rooted  Plants,  Some  few'  succulent  plants,  small  cactuses, 
n'oes,  bronudias,  Tillandsufs,  Zamias,  Epiphytes  or  Air-plants,  or 
orchuleous plants,  and  others  of  the  Arum  tribe,  may  be  ])acked  in 
straw  like  the  cuttings,  and  sent  a  long  voyage  in  a  box.  But 
j)lants  in  general  can  only  be  trans|)orted  safely  in  Ward’s 
]>bi!U-cascs,  which  arc,  in  fact,  small  portable  green-houses. 

I’hc  ]dants,’  says  Sir  William  Hooker,  ‘  should  be  established 
m  the  cases  a  few'  days  before  sending  them  off,  secured  by 
»'|dints,  so  as  to  confine  the  roots  in  the  soil  in  the  event  of  the 
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box  being  overturned,  and  moderately  watered.  The  lid  is 
then  fastened  with  putty  and  screws,  and  the  case  being  placed 
on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  light,  which  is 
an  indispensable  requisite,  will  require  no  watering,  nor  any 
attention  (unless  the  glass  happens  to  be  broken)  during  ihe 
entire  voyage.’ 

After  the  lessons  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  botanical  ob¬ 
server  who  should  merely  make  a  herbarium  after  the  fashion 
of  our  fathers  would  show  himself  to  be  ‘  behind  the  age.’  The 
artisan  was  taught  there  to  advance  from  the  skill  of  the  work¬ 
shop  of  the  cabinet-maker,  caq)entcr,  cooper,  dyer,  turner, 
builder,  shipwright,  machine  and  instrument  maker,  towards  the 
classifications  and  the  principles  of  science.  The  student  was 
also  instructed  there  to  utilize  and  ennoble  his  lore  by  con¬ 
necting  it  with  benefits  and  beneficence  to  society.  Sympa¬ 
thizing  thoroughly  with  the  brave  love  of  science  which  conducts 
learned  botanists  into  the  wildernesses  of  Asia,  America,  and 
Australia,  and  glad  of  any  discovery  whatever,  a  new  grass  or 
lichen,  we  wish  that  the  most  proudly  scientific  of  explorers 
should  know,  that  however  admirable  their  descriptions  and 
nomenclature,  there  exists  one  man  at  least  who  is  of  opinion 
they  have  not  done  more  than  half  their  duty  if  they  have  not 
followed  every  vegetable  product,  good  for  sheltering,  or  cloth] 
ing,  or  healing,  or  feeding  man,  into  the  w’orksho])S  of  carpenters 
and  of  tailors,  the  alembics  of  druggists  and  the  kitchens  of 
cooks.  The  dignity  of  science  consists  in  the  utility  of  science. 
An  illustration  lias  reached  us,  through  the  new’spapers  from 
Singapore,  of  the  importance  of  the  point  upon  which  we  insist, 
even  since  the  last  sentence  was  written.  An  P^nglish  ])lanter 
of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Padang  in  Sumatra,  w  here  the  coflee- 
plant  has  long  been  cultivated  in  a  superior  manner,  writes  to 
the  ‘  Singapore  Free  Press,’  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  cofl’ee- 
leaf  and  twigs  in  addition  to  the  berry,  lie  says  the  natives, 
the  agricultural  Malays,  have  long  derived  from  the  leaves  a 
wholesome  and  agreeable  beverage.  This  is  exactly  what 
chemical  botanists  are  prepared  to  accept  at  once  as  a  thing 
of  scientific  probability  and  practical  importance.  Tea,  cofleC) 
and  cocoa  contain  a  similar  azotized  compound,  and  there  is 
no  chemical  difl'erence  in  the  nitrogenous  principle  of  theine 
and  caffeine. 

The  tools  necessary’ for  botanizing  or  herborization  are  t 
stick  with  a  hook  or  crook,  a  gardener’s  knife,  a  small  trowel  to 
c  ig  up  roots  with,  and  a  tin  box  w’hich  fits  upon  the  back  like* 
napsack.  Herboiization  can  be  pursued  advantageously  oli 
tic  year;  but  spring  and  summer  arc  best  for  the  phanero- 
games  (which  show  their  sexes),  and  autumn  and  winter  for  the 
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orvptoganies  (wliieh  hide  their  sexes).  A  plant  ought  to  be 
gathered  perfect,  with  all  its  generic  and  specific  characteristics, 
leaves,  branches,  twigs,  roots,  fruits,  and  the  flowers  with  their 
organs,  stamens,  pistils,  oviaries,  calices,  ])etals,  &c.  Tlie  in¬ 
stant  a  ])lant  is  gathered  it  is  most  carefully  ])laced  in  the  tin 
box  without  rubbing  the  flowers  or  breaking  the  twigs.  All 
the  roots  are  placed  together,  and  enveloped  in  a  little  moist 
moss.  By  carefully  excluding  the  air,  and  opening  the  box 
very  seldom,  flowers  have  been  preserved  for  ten  or  fifteen 
days.  Hut  in  regard  to  flowers,  especially  the  blossom  of  trees, 
we  derive  from  Mr.  A.  F.  B.  Creuse,  principal  survey^or  at 
Lloyd’s,  a  hint  worth  placing  under  the  rubric  we  have  adopted, 
for  the  convenience  of  our  readers,  who  may  use  this  article  as 
a  manual  for  reference. 

Flowers. — ‘  A  specimen  of  the  flower  and  of  the  foliage. 
The  first  may  be  preserved  by  jilacing  it  stem  downwards  in  a 
jar  partially  filled  with  dry  sand  (not  from  salt  water,  unless, 
])reviously  to  being  dried,  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed  from 
[  salt),  and  then  gently  filling  up  the  jar  with  fine  dried  sand  till 
the  specimen  is  completely  covered ;  the  foliage  may  be  placed 
between  the  leaves  of  a  blotting-book.’ 

The  tin  box  is  only  necessary  for  the  traveller  who  has  not 
his  drying-apjiaratus  at  hand.  Brown  or  stout  grey  paper,  or 
Bentall’s  botanic  pa])cr,  which  is  sixteen  inches  by  ten,  or,  when 
required,  twenty  inches  by  twelve  ;  with  two  boards  of  the  same 
size,  one  for  the  top  and  the  other  for  the  bottom  ;  a  few  pieces 
of  pasteboard  or  millboard  to  be  placed  between  thick  or  woody 
specimens;  and  three  leathern  straps,  with  buckles,  one  to 
bind  the  boards  lengthwise,  and  two  crosswise ;  form  the 
simj)le  drying-apparatus  of  the  botanist,  which  he  may  carry 
with  him  wherever  there  are  not  too  many  spectators.  Most 
botanists  on  the  tramp  have  their  tin  boxes  upon  their  backs, 
and  their  boards  and  jiapcr  at  their  inns  and  hotels.  Life  ap¬ 
pears  tolerable  after  a  day  spent  on  mountains,  downs,  or  sea- 
coasts,  when  the  evening  is  occupied  peacefully  in  laying  out 
iipon  paper  the  ncwly-accpiircd  treasures  of  nature. 

hen  a  botanist  prepares  a  herbarium,  his  object  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  colours  of  his  ])lants,  and,  by  absorbing  their  moisture, 
to  dry  them  under  a  pressure,  which  w  ill  not  allow'  them  either 
to  curl  or  crack.  It  is  obvious  he  will  succeed  the  better  the 
quicker  he  is  in  laying  out  his  specimen,  and  subjecting  it  to 
di  ving  and  jiressure.  Any  weight  will  do  to  press  the  boards. 
ll  he  botanizes  on  a  damj)  day  his  plant  is  wet ;  if  on  a  sunny 
day,  a  hot  sunbeam  may  shrivel  it.  One  mishap  may  cost  him 
the  colours,  and  the  other  the  form  of  his  specimen.  The  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  plant  from  the  earth  to  the  paper,  or,  when  this 
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cannot  be  done,  to  the  tin  box,  and  again  from  the  box  to  the 
paper,  ought  to  be  instantaneous.  Copper  coins  are  handy  in 
pressing  the  leaves  into  the  flat  shape  required  by  the  sheets 
of  paper.  When  the  plant  is  small,  it  is  taken,  root  and  stem; 
when  large,  a  bit  of  the  branch  is  taken  about  a  foot  long,  and 
in  flower  and  fruit  Grasses,  sedges,  and  ferns  may  be  doubled 
once  or  twice.  They  are  never  placed  side  by  side,  or  on  the 
same  sheet  of  paper,  or  above  each  other.  The  ])lants  are  laid 
so  as  to  make  the  bundle  of  about  equal  thickness,  two  or  tliree 
sheets  of  paper  above  each  layer  of  specimens.  ‘  Some  very 
succulent  plants,  and  others  with  fine  but  rigid  leaves,  the  heath 
and  pine  tribes,  for  examjde,  require  to  be  ])lunged  for  an  in¬ 
stant  into  boiling  water  ere  they  are  pressed.  In  this  case  the 
moisture  must  be  absorbed  by  a  cloth  or  by  blotting-])a])er.’ 

Fruits  and  fleshy  plants  are  preserved  in  spirit  or  vinegar. 
We  cannot  sufficiently  ini])ress  upon  the  beginner  that  no 
general  directions  can  possibly  suffice  for  the  ])rcscrvation  of 
species  of  such  infinite  variety  as  are  ])rescntcd  by  the  vege¬ 
table  world.  General  methods  succeed  with  the  generality  of 
plants ;  but  to  obtain  really  perfect  and  beautiful  specimens, 
almost  every  plant  must  be  an  object  of  sjiecial  study  and  in¬ 
telligent  care.  Mosses  and  ferns  yield  the  prettiest  specimens 
to  the  least  attention.  We  have  seen  a  drawing-room  delighted 
for  an  evening  with  an  album  of  the  mosses  of  the  county  in 
which  they  were  shown.  Indeed,  such  a  volume  is  invaluable  in 
a  family  as  a  ])erpetual  source  of  instruction  in  the  formation 
of  a  pure  taste  iu  design  and  colour.  Until  they  are  dry,  a 
careful  botanist  examines  his  specimens  daily,  lie  removes 
tainted  ones  immediately.  When  his  plants  are  dry,  he  ])laces 
them  upon  sheets  of  pa]UT,  by  gumming,  not  the  plant,  but  little 
slips  of  paper  which  fasten  down  twigs,  while  they  arc  them¬ 
selves  unseen.  Upon  the  papers,  he  writes  or  gums  his  de¬ 
scription  or  classification. 

Sea  weeds  make  up  into  beautiful  albums.  At  most  watering 
]>laces  they  are  made  into  ornaments  and  albums,  and  sold 
sometimes  at  high  prices.  We  have  been  told  that  as  much  as 
two  guineas  have  been  ]>aid  for  a  specimen  of  Codium  buna. 
Nearly  five  hundred  different  kinds  have  been  discovered  on 
the  llritish  coasts.  Dr.  W.  11.  Harvey  has  described  and 
figured  them  all  in  his  ‘  Phycologia  Hritannica,’  and  produced 
an  admirable  work,  which  will  excite  the  wonder  of  those  who 
are  not  aware  of  what  the  labours  of  Mrs.  Griffiths,  of  Torquay, 
Dr.  Greville,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Harvey,  of  Dublin,  have 
done  for  marine  botanv. 

T  he  collector  of  marine  plants  seeks  them  in  their  habitats 
at  low  tides,  and  drags  them  up  with  the  dredge.  The  most 
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interesting  red  sea  weeds  occur  at  the  verge  of  the  low  water  mark 
of  spring  tides.  After  a  hurricane  it  is  sometimes  worth  while  to 
examine  tlie  heaps  of  weeds  thrown  upon  tlie  sea  shore.  Beau¬ 
tiful  corallines  and  instructive  sponges  are  often  brought  ashore 
upon  scollop  shells.  A  bladder,  an  oil-skin  basket,  or  a  hand 
basket  lined  with  japanned  tin,  or  a  wicker  basket  even,  if 
close,  will  do  to  carry  the  >veeds  home  in,  where  they  ought  to 
be  plunged  into  a  white  hand-basin  full  of  fresh  water.  After  a 
few  hours  the  water  ought  to  be  changed.  The  time  necessary 
for  the  extraction  of  the  salt  depends  upon  the  plant,  and  can 
be  learned  only  by  experience.  That  the  small  plants  may 
arrange  themselves  naturally  and  gracefully,  each  specimen  is 
floated  in  water  in  a  soup-plate ;  all  impurities  are  carefully  re¬ 
moved  by  camel  hair  brushes;  a  sheet  of  absorbent  paper  is 
skilfully  slipped  beneath  the  plant,  and  it  is  caught  and  dried, 
looking  its  best.  These  best  looks  are  beautiful  enough  to 
make  the  enthusiast  ready  to  maintain  that  the  plants  have  been 
shamefully  ill-treated  in  being  called  w’eeds,  if  he  does  not 
become  their  champion,  and  contend,  like  another  ^  admirable 
Crichton,’  against  all  comers  for  the  proposition  that  the  flowers 
of  the  sea  are  more  delicately  lovely  than  the  flowers  of  the 
land.  The  objects  of  the  marine  botanist  in  making  a  herba¬ 
rium  are  to  obtain  specimens  free  from  salt,  dry,  and  preserving 
their  natural  forms  and  colours.  Most  of  these  plants  are 
glutinous,  and  will  adhere  to  the  paper  if  not  prevented  by 
cotton  rags  and  fretpient  changes  of  the  drying  paper.  Gentle 
pressure  may  be  used,  but  it  is  dangerous  for  the  softest  and 
most  delicate  specimens.  Of  course,  if  the  blotting  paper  sticks 
to  the  plant,  it  is  destroyed.  This  mishap  is  prevented  by 
changing  the  paper  every  six  hours.  The  specimen  never 
ought  to  adhere  to  the  pap(u*,  because,  if  it  docs,  the  collector 
has  lost  his  command  over  it.  Small  slips  of  paper,  an  inch 
long  and  a  tenth  of  an  inch  broad,  gummed  at  each  end,  over  a 
branch  or  twig,  will  always  keep  the  plant  upon  the  sheet  of  paper 
which  is  to  display  it.  ‘  The  collector  should  have  at  hand,’ 
says  Dr.  Harvey,  ‘  four  or  five  dozen  pieces  of  unglazed  thin 
c^ico  (such  as  sells  for  ^d.  or  3d.  per  yard,)  each  piece  about 
eighteen  inches  long  and  twelve  inches  wide,  one  of  which,  with 
two  or  three  sheets  of  paper,  should  be  laid  over  every  sheet  of 
specimens  as  it  is  put  in  the  press.  These  cloths  are  only  re- 
(phred  for  the  first  two  or  three  changes  of  drying- papers.’ 

Ocean  flowers  are  classified  according  to  their  colours,  which 
are  olive,  red,  and  green : — or,  to  repeat  the  same  thing  in  the 
nomenclature  of  science,  nhjoi  arc  fuci^fioruUcc^  and  chlorospcrms, 
Ihopagating  by  suckers  and  spores,  they  can  neither  be  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  the  method  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  based  upon 
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the  stamens  (male  organs),  nor  according  to  the  method  of 
Jussieu,  which  rests  upon  the  cotyledons  or  envelopes  of  the 
embryon  or  seed. 

Corallines  are  the  skeletons  of  polypes.  Some  of  these 
Btonedike  plants  are  as  delicate  and  more  beautiful  than  the 
finest  silk.  We  have  seen  exquisite  specimens  made  up  into  a 
handsome  volume  for  the  drawing-room  table,  which  were  col- 
Icctcd  from  the  most  unpromising  heaps  of  sea  weed  upon  the 
British  coasts. 

Prior  to  passing  from  the  vegetable  to  the  animal  world  we 
must  linger  a  little  longer  upon  the  debateable  ground  between 
them,  to  translate  the  following  from  the  ‘Naturaliste  Pre- 
parateur’: — ‘Some  alga  are  transparent  enough  to  show  their 
interior  organization  through  the  film  which  envelops  them. 
Those  who  wish  to  preserve  this  property,  which  is  useful  for 
study,  must  not  lay  these  plants  upon  paper  the  opacity  of  which 
would  prevent  their  being  seen  through  when  held  up  against 
the  light.  In  this  case  glass  is  used  instead  of  paper,  and  the 
plant  is  laid  on  when  both  are  under  the  w’ater.  Instead  of 
taking  the  glass  and  plant  out  of  the  water,  they  may  be  left  at 
the  bottom  of  the  basin,  and  the  water  taken  out  by  means  of  a 
sponge  or  syringe.’ 

Starfishes,  anemones,  and  occasionally  cuttlefishes,  are 
washed  upon  our  coasts  by  every  stonn.  At  low  tides,  under 
stones,  in  pools  among  sea  weeds,  exquisite  little  specimens  of 
starfishes  and  cnistacea  are  found.  I’robably  there  is  no  spe¬ 
cies  of  animals  which  more  easily  opens  to  the  beginner  in 
zoolog}’  the  wonders  of  animal  life  than  starfishes.  Specimens 
are  jdentiful.  Whether  studied  in  regard  to  their  habits, 
structure,  or  characteristics,  to  ascertain  their  physiology,  their 
anatomy,  or  their  classification,  or  in  all  three  ways  at  once, 
they  introduce  the  observer  easily  and  gently  into  the  marvels 
of  the  animated  world.  Low  tides  sometimes  display  many  of 
them.  Pools,  in  which  there  are  groves  of  the  pretty  and 
common  coralline  {coral Una  officinalis) ,  ought  to  be  searched  for 
under  the  stones  most  carefully  for  the  rarer  and  smaller  species. 

As  we  have  never  seen  any  starfishes  preserved  in  cabinets 
with  their  natural  colours,  except  in  a  collection  made  by  Mr. 
John  Robertson,  at  Brighton,  we  may  describe  the  process  by 
which  he  obtained  this  desirable  and  attractive  result,  in  regard 
to  the  spiny  crossfish  {ura titer  glaeialis)^  the  rosy  cribella 
(criMh  rosea),  the  sun-starfish  {solasfer  papposa),"^ kc. 
Robertson  placed  his  specimens  for  an  hour  in  a  strong  solution 
of  alum  in  cold  water  which  had  been  boiled.  He  then  sjdit 
up  eacli  finger  along  the  centre  just  up  to  the  small  red  sj)eck 
at  the  tip,  which  is  btdieved  to  be  an  eye.  He  scraped  away 
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the  suckers,  and  cleaned  out  the  intestinal  canal  or  stomach, 
which  runs  along  each  finger,  with  a  small  hard  bmsh.  During 
this  operation  the  specimen  w’as  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  there 
was  a  draft  of  wind  through  the  room,  driving  awaj  the  bad 
smell.  Once  perfectly  clean,  the  specimen  was  plunged  again 
into  the  solution  of  alum,  and  kept  covered  from  the  light  for 
twelve  hours.  From  this  solution  it  was  transferred  to  Goadby’s 
solution  No.  1 : — 


Bay  salt  .  .  " . 4  oz. 

Alum . 2  oz. 

Corrosive  sublimate . 2  grains. 

Itaiu  water . 1  quart. 


The  specimen  was  kept  in  Goadby’s  solution  for  a  dozen  or 
twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  starfish.  On 
being  taken  out  of  the  solution  the  starfishes  were  wrapt 
separately,  first  in  calico,  and  then  in  many  folds  of  sacking, 
and  dried  rapidly  before  a  strong  fire.  The  specimens  thus 
obtained  w  ere  admired  by  all  who  saw  them.  Instead  of  being 
yellow’,  deformed,  and  shrivelled,  they  preserved  the  colours  of 
nature  and  disjdayed  both  the  bony  and  nervous  organization 
of  the  animals.  They  were  kept  covered  in  a  box,  saturated 
with  a  few*  drops  of  copal. 

Polypes,  sea-anemones,  or  animal  flow’crs,  when  expanded 
alive  in  sea  water,  may  be  killed  and  preserved  in  their  ex¬ 
panded  state  by  (piietly  and  slowly  adding  Goadby’s  solution 
No.  I  to  water  until  it  replaces  it.  A  small  piece  of  corrosive 
sublimate  thrown  into  the  vessel  of  sea  water  paralyses  the 
polypes  of  corals,  inadrej)orcs,  milliporcs,  fungiae,  red  coral, 
gorgoniac,  which  are  preserved  in  solution  No.  2. 

Bay  salt . J  lb. 

Arsenious  acid,  or  white  oxide  of  arsenic  .  20  grains. 

Corrosive  sublimate . 2  grains. 

Boiling  rain-water . 1  quart. 

Infusorial  animalcules,  which  have  played  important  parts 

in  the  formation  of  coast  lines,  and  ])roduco  the  phenomena  of 
oceanic  luminosity,  chalk  dills,  red  seas,  and  red  snow,  for 
instance,  are  cauglit  and  preserved  for  the  microscope  with 
great  facility. 

A  deposit  from  a  bit  of  ice,  a  packet  of  sand,  or  mud  brought 
from  a  great  de])tb  with  the  anchor  or  sounding  line,  tho  loca¬ 
lities  or  latitude  and  longitude  being  duly  noted,  may  disclose 
to  a  microsco])ist  a  new  sj)ecies. 

•Idly  fish  or  sea  blubber  are  preserved  in  solution 

No.  1. 

llrittle  stars,  the  instant  they  are  caught,  are  killed  by  being 

M  2 
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plunged  in  cold  fresh  water,  to  prevent  them  from  breaking 
themselves.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  contents  of  their 
stomachs.  If  kept  in  the  alum  solution,  and  solution  No.  1, 
and  dried  by  Mr.  Robertson’s  process,  brittle  stars  and  sand 
stars  preserve  their  colours. 

Sea  urchins  {echitius)^  trepangs  (HoloiharicB)^  are  preserted 
in  either  solution.  Each  sea  urchin  ought  to  be  enveloped  in 
cotton,  and  sewed  in  a  separate  muslin  bag,  to  preserve  the 
spines.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  echini  is  to  dissolve  the 
salt  about  them  in  fresh  water,  and  then  they  may  be  either  pre¬ 
served  in  the  solution,  or  their  spines  protected  mechanically. 

Entozoa,  or  intestinal  worms,  and  parasites,  are  found  in  all 
animals,  especially  fishes,  and  particularly  the  noses  of  sharks. 
They  are  preserved  with  the  tissue  in  which  they  were  found  in 
proof  spirit  or  solution  No.  1.  A  glass  blackened  outside,  or 
a  hollow  piece  of  wood  painted  black,  beneath  the  water,  assists 
the  eyes  in  finding  these  worms,  which  are  generally  white. 

Epizoa,  exlenial  parasites,  or  fish  lice  and  annelides,  or 
worms,  are  found  in  the  mouths  and  gills  of  fishes.  Rare  kinds 
of  leeches  have  been  found  upon  the  torpedo  and  the  marine 
tortoise.  Most  maybe  preserved  in  solution  No.  1,  but  the  5er- 
puli(l<By  which  have  calcareous  tubes,  should  be  placed  in  No.  2. 

Cirripedia  or  baniacles,  and  acorn  shells  or  crown  shells,  are 
found  attached  to  floating  timber,  seaweeds,  shells,  whales, 
turtles,  sea  cows,  sea  snakes,  lobsters,  crabs,  &c.  They  are 
preserved  in  solution  No.  2. 

Cnistacea,  or  shrimps,  sea  mantises,  Cray  fish,  lobsters,  crabs, 
and  king  crabs,  if  soft  or  horny,  are  preserved  in  solution  No.  1, 
and  if  defended  by  hard  plates  in  No.  2.  Some  are  of  micro¬ 
scopic  smallness,  others  a  yard  long.  Middle-sized  ones,  if 
placed  in  a  bottle  with  others,  ought  to  be  sewed  in  a  bag. 
^Vith  regard  to  Crustacea  preserved  dry,  they  are  separated  at 
the  joint,  the  soft  internal  parts  are  cleaned  out,  and  then  the 
claws  are  refixed.  They  are  killed  in  fresh  >vater.  After  they 
are  dried  brilliant  ones  are  coated  with  the  following  varnish  : — 

VARNISH  IX)R  CRARS,  EGOS,  El'C.  NO.  I. 


Common  gum . 4  oz. 

Gum  tragacanth . J  oz. 


Dissolve  these  in  three  pints  of  water,  add  to  the  solution 
twenty  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate^  and  twenty  drops  of  oil  of 
th}  me,  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  spirit  of  wine  ;  mix  it  well, 
and  let  it  stand  for  a  few  days  to  separate  :  the  clearer  part  is 

to  be  used  as  varnish,  the  thicker  part  forms  an  excellent 
cement. 

Ihc  Crustacea  most  worthy  of  research  arc  those  with  glassy 
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shells,  king  crabs  (Limulus),  and  the  eggs  or  embryo  which  will 
be  found  under  the  tails  of  the  females. 

To  catch  Crustacea,  whether  of  the  salt  or  fresh  water  kinds, 
a  hoop  with  a  small  net  upon  it  is  dropped  into  the  water  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river  when  the  tide  is  rising,  or  near  the  roots  of 
a  tree  in  a  river.  The  bait  used  is  a  bit  of  meat ;  and  a  morsel 
of  assafoetida  wrapped  up  in  a  rag  attracts  them. 

Calendars  of  the  Crustacea  are  desirable,  in  order  to  know 
the  epochs  at  which  they  have  taken  possession  of  their  new 
annual  shells  in  all  their  freshness  and  brilliancy.  Cotton 
saturated  with  camphor,  or  with  soap  dissolved  in  spirit,  is 
placed  inside  the  cleaned  out  Crustacea  by  the  French  natu¬ 
ralists. 

Insects  for  dissection  are  preserved  in  solution  No.  1.  The 
killing  of  insects  presents  difficulties  to  beginners.  Beetles 
(coleoptcra)  are  drowned  in  spirit,  the  solution,  or  hot  water. 
The  abdomens  of  the  larger  kinds  must  be  emptied  like  the 
Crustacea,  and  the  parts  gummed  together  again.  When  found 
in  large  numbers,  they  may  be  dried  and  packed  in  layers  in 
sand  in  a  box,  which  is  screwed  down  and  pitched  at  the  seams. 
All  sorts  of  insects,  except  butterflies  (^Lepidopteru)  have  been 
brought  safely  long  distances  in  pill  boxes,  laid  between  layers 
of  rags. 

The  best  specimens  of  Lepidoptera  are  bred.  The  cater- 
j)illars  are  taken  with  the  leaves  of  the  plant  upon  which  they 
feed,  and  placed  in  a  perforated  box.  They  undergo  their 
metamorphosis,  and  the  specimens  obtained  are  perfect.  Com¬ 
plete  specimens  of  an  insect  mean  the  caterpillar  {larra)^ 
chrysalide  (j>ttpd)y  and  perfect  insect  (Jmarpi)^  with  a  branch  of 
the  plant  upon  which  it  feeds,  to  be  kept  in  a  herbarium  for  the 
purpose.  Butterflies,  bees,  locusts,  lacewings,  &c.,  are  easiest 
killed  through  their  respiratory  organs.  The  fumes  of  a  lucifer 
match  suffice  for  many  of  them.  They  may  be  pinned  in  the 
crown  of  a  hat,  or  upon  cork,  or  the  pith  of  the  elder-tree.  The 
pin  ought  to  be  oiled  with  terebenthine  to  prevent  rust,  and  if  sharp 
at  both  ends  it  will  be  more  easily  turned.  At  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  they  place  the  insect  pinned  upon  cork  in  a  glass  vase  ; 
a  little  sulphuric  ether  is  dropped  at  the  bottom,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  vase  is  covered  closely.  In  a  few  minutes  the  insects  are 
killed  without  being  in  the  least  deteriorated.  Insects  which 
have  died  in  a  bad  attitude  are  softened  by  being  placed  in  a 
vase  above  damp  flax  or  sand.  Insects  are  arranged  upon  a 
piece  of  cork,  or  willow,  or  poplar  wood,  in  which  a  groove  has 
been  made  proportioned  to  the  expansion  of  the  feet  of  the 
insect  to  be  arranged.  The  insect  is  pinned  in  the  groove.  A 
large  stocking  needle  fastened  in  a  wooden  handle  gently 
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expands  the  wings,  and  tliey  are  kept  down  either  with  bits  of 
glass  or  small  strips  of  paper  pinned  with  small  pins.  These 
pins  are  used  to  give  the  legs,  tromp,  mandibles,  &c.  the  attitude 
required. 

The  labours  of  careful  observers  in  entomology  are  much 
needed,  to  ascertain  and  record  the  epochs  of  insect  life  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  plants  upon  w’hich  they  live.  here  is  a  plant 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  is  attacked  by  no  fewer  than 
fifty  species  of  insects.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
importance  of  entomological  observation  from  the  fact,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  potato,  of  one  plant,  by  one  species  of  aphidett^ 
in  Kurope,  in  one’  year,  1845,  was  estimated  at  dL*30,()00,()00 
sterling  by  competent  persons.  The  dearth  and  distress  of 
1846-7  occasioned  the  revolutions  of  1848.  If  an  entomological 
cause  played  an  important  part  in  causing  the  revolutions, 
a  mineralogical  cause,  the  gold  discoveries,  partly  explains 
the  endurance  of  the  tenfold  oppressions  under  which  the  Con¬ 
tinent  now  groans.  Our  space  only  permits  us  to  recommend 
the  tables  and  vadc  mecum  of  Professor  Von  llatzeburg  as 
models  to  the  entomologist — see  his  ‘  Fdrst  Insecten.’ 

Chitons  and  limpets  {pateUai)  are  best  secured  by  chipping 
off  with  a  hammer  and  chisel  a  bit  of  the  rock  under  them. 

llaliotidcs  (sea-ears)  may  be  removed  from  the  rocks  by 
throwing  a  little  warm  water  over  them,  or  perhaps  alcohol  or 
solution  will  be  more  convenient 

Mollusca,  conchifera,  echini,  mussels,  squids,  snails,  slugs, 
oysters,  &c.  are  searched  for  at  low  tides.  An  iron  rake  with 
close  set  teeth  is  used,  and  the  feet  of  the  collector  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  dyer’s  wooden  shoes,  or  French  sabots,  and  the  hands 
with  strong  leather  gloves.  The  stings  of  sea  nettles  {mrduste), 
weevers,  and  sea  urchins  must  be  avoided,  or  they  wdll  spoil 
sport.  Holes  in  coral  rocks  ought  to  be  searched  for  epha- 
lopods. 

Tlie  floating  mollusca  arc  caught  by  the  towdng  nets,  of  which 
there  is  one  for  the  surface,  and  another  a  fathom  or  two  beneath 
it.  The  deep  sea  trawl,  the  dredge  of  the  fishermen,  and  the 
naturalist’s  dredge,  first  recommended  by  Mr.  Robert  Bull,  are 
Ae  instruments  used  in  searching  the  floor  of  the  sea.  Voyagers 
in  tropical  latitudes  are  particularly  requested  to  obtain  speci¬ 
mens  of  fMtitilus,  pompitius  and  sporula,  and  especially  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  animals  perfect  in  spirit  for  dissection.  The  towing 
nets  should  be  kept  overboard  at  all  practicable  periods.  The 
contents  of  the  dredge  are  best  ascertained  by  means  of  a  scries 
of  riddles  and  sieves. 

/  bolides,  lithodomi,  petrtcola,  &c.,  all  the  perforating  molluscs 
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(fcrebr(ifis\  are  invested  with  a  peculiar  interest  at  tlio  present 
time.  Sowerby,  the  celebrated  conchologist,  maintained  that 
they  make  their  holes  in  the  rocks  by  means  of  absorption  or 
of  an  acid.  Poli,  the  great  Neapolitan  naturalist,  declared, 
upon  the  testimony  of  his  own  eyes,  that  they  excavate  by  a 
mechanical  and  not  a  chemical  process ;  and  no  observer  could 
liave  had  better  opportunities  of  observation,  for  these  molluscs 
have  destroyed  the  foundations  of  the  pillars  of  an  ancient 
temple  iii  the  Bay  of  Najdes.  Reaumur  believed  it  was  by 
rotatory  movements,  because  the  shells  resemble  a  rasp.  .  Mr. 
Edward  Osier,  in  18*2G,  published  the  results  of  his  observations 
and  reasonings  in  support  of  the  mechanical  view*.  Cuvier,  in 
his  Animal y  basing  his  opinion  upon  the  organization 

of  the  animals,  and  the  testimonies  of  two  eye  witnesses,  Poli 
and  Osier,  declared  himself  firmly,  notwithstanding  some  diffi¬ 
culties,  in  favour  of  the  mechanical  theory.  The  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  London  Zoological  Society  have  often  discussed 
the  subject  during  the  last  twenty  years,  manifesting  great  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion,  and  a  nearly  perfect  unanimity  of  perplexity. 
In  June,  1851,  Mr.  John  Robertson  published  a  letter  in  our 
principal  scientific  journals,  in  which  he  described  how  the 
fflwl/ts  dac/t/lns  made  its  hole  or  crypt  in  lumps  of  chalk  kept 
in  scjirwater  in  a  large  pan  upon  his  balcony  at  Brighton.  Ilia 
pholadrs  worked  there,  and  many  persons  saw  them  at  it.  In 
August  a  paper  describing  his  observations,  experiments,  and 
dissections,  was  read  before  the  British  Association  at  Ips¬ 
wich  ;  and  Mr.  Robertson  exhibited  his  jdwladcH  in  the  Brighton 
Pavilion,  before  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Medical  Pro¬ 
vincial  Association.  Among  them  was  the  late  Dr.  Mantell, 
who  had  been  a  stout  ujiholder  of  the  chemical  hypothesis. 
Prior  to  looking  into  the  pan  he  turned  to  Mr.  Robertson  and 
said,  ‘  Now  tell  me  what  is  your  theory  r’  ‘  No  theory  at  all. 
Doctor ;  I  only  ask  you  to  say  w’hat  you  sec  with  yoiu*  own 
eyes.’  Dr.  Mantell  looked  into  the  pan,  into  which  fell  at  once 
the  light  of  a  number  of  candles  held  by  an  eager  crowd  of 
spectators.  The  jdioladrs  began  working  immediately,  and  the 
semi-rotations  of  the  rasping  valves,  and  the  squirtings  of  the 
tubes  or  syphons  were  seen  by  Dr.  Mantell,  Mr.  Levison,  Mr. 
Arthur  Wallis,  and  many  others.  Dr.  Mantell  exclaimed,  after 
some  minutes  of  silent  w^ondcr :  ‘  Mechanical  after  all !’ 

The  jdwlas  is  exteriorly  a  rasp,  and  interiorly  a  squirt,  and 
its  foot  is  the  motor  of  the  rasp  and  the  piston  of  the  squirt. 
These  facts  reveal  the  use,  hitherto  unknown,  of  the  elastic  and 
gelatinous  style  in  the  foot  which  has  been  described  by  the 
French  anatomists  as  the  hya/ine  stylcL  Anybody  living  upon 
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the  south-east  coast  may  easily  repeat  the  observations  and 
experiments  of  Mr.  Robertson,  in  regard  to  the  pholades.  Tlie 
chief  difficulty  is  to  break  the  rocks  carefully  enough  to  obtain 
uninjured  specimens.  When  they  are  obtained,  take  a  piece 
of  chalk  and  cut  a  hole  in  it  with  a  knife,  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  deep,  and  large  enough  to  receive  the  pholas.  If  a 
sufficient  number  of  these  molluscs  are  thus  placed,  and  daily 
supplied  with  fresh  sea-water,  some  of  them  will  soon  show 
how  they  perforate  the  rocks.  Now  that,  following  the  example 
of  Mr.  Robertson,  and  a  suggestion  which  he  submitted  a  year 
ago  to  Professors  Edward  Forbes  and  Richard  Owen,  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Society  of  London  have  opened  an  exhibition  in  the 
Regent’s-park  of  living  marine  plants  and  animals,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  controversy  will  be  brought  to  an  end  by  a  perma¬ 
nent  show  of  perforating  pholades. 

Fishes  ought  to  be  plunged  immediately  into  spirit  or  solu¬ 
tion, — the  soft-spined  into  solution  1,  and  the  hard-spined  into 
solution  2.  The  colours  ought  to  be  immediately  noted,  and 
especially  the  colours  of  the  eyes:  As  for  the  parts  to  be  pre¬ 
served  of  very  large  fishes,  this  depends  upon  the  object  of  the 
collector,  and  John  Hunter  has  left  directions  how  to  cut  sharks 
and  rays  to  preserve  the  portions  most  worthy  of  study.  The 
cloaca  must  be  preserved  in  spirit. 

The  Port  Jackson  shark  {Cestraciott  P/fillij)j)i)y  the  Southern 
chimscra  (caUorhynchuH  antarctietts)^  and  the  Irpidasitrn,  an 
eel-like  fish,  with  filaments  for  fins,  are  mentioned  by  Professor 
Owen  as  desirable  specimens. 

Reptiles,  tortoises,  lizards,  serpents,  and  frogs,  are  preserved 
much  in  the  same  way  as  fishes.  In  Mexico,  the  lakes  arc  dry 
in  summer,  and  the  crocodiles  lie  torpid  in  the  mud.  Travellers 
pass  over  them  without  knowing  they'  are  there.  Persons  who 
desire  to  find  them  provide  themselves  with  a  harpoon,  which 
they  plunge  into  the  mud.  When  they  have  found  a  crocodile, 
they  dig  under  its  tail  and  hind  feet,  which  they  rope  together, 
and  so  onwards  to  the  head.  The  animal  is  thus  taken  alive 
without  any  great  danger.  Salamanders  are  found  in  ponds, 
marshes,  and  damp  places.  Little  lizards  are  caught  in  traps 
in  hran<^.  A  small  hook  attached  to  a  horsehair  string  is 
baited  with  a  moth,  and  suspended  before  the  hole  of  the  lizard. 
The  lizard  thus  catches  the  moth,  and  the  naturalist  the  lizard. 
Care  is  necessary  to  avoid  breaking  the  tail,  which  is  very  fragile. 
TheJtermans  take  them  in  hair-nets,  baited  with  coleoptera. 
Ihe  largo  kinds,  of  warm  climates,  are  shot  with  buck  shot. 
Serpents  are  dangerous  even  after  they  arc  dead  and  dried  for 
years.  A  scratch  from  a  fang  of  a  dead  rattlesnake  or  cobra 
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ropcllo  may  be  fatal.  Tlie  teeth  of  the  viper  are  moveable, 
like  the  elaws  of  a  cat,  and  the  venom  flows  along  them  into 
llie  wound.  The  remedy  recommended  by  M.  Boitard,  is  a 
dose  of  (ilcali  vohitil,  or  volatile  s«alts,  in  a  glass  of  water. 
Snakes  feign  to  be  dead  when  they  cannot  escape.  When  the 
French  naturalists  chase  serpents  they  provide  themselves  with 
a  leather  bag,  in  which  they  place  some  tobacco-snuff,  which 
kills  the  reptiles,  pincers  with  a  long  handle,  and  a  net 
attached  to  a  handle  and  surrounded  with  small  iron  spikes. 
The  vipers  perish  soon  after  being  transferred  from  the  net 
into  the  bag  among  the  snuff:  toads,  frogs,  and  lizards  are  all 
thrown  into  the  leather  bag  together.  Prior  to  preparing  the 
serpents,  their  stomachs  are  emptied  by  distending  their  mouths. 
It  is  in  May  and  June  that  reptiles  are  found  in  the  brilliant 
colours  of  their  new  skins. 

Turtles  and  tortoises  may  be  ])reserved  dry  by  separating 
the  breast-plate  from  the  back  with  a  saw  or  knife,  taking  out 
the  viscera  and  (leshy  parts,  and  replacing  the  breast-plate. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  skin. 

It  is  an  important  point  to  commence  operations  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  tortoise  is  dead,  and  before  it  has  become 
cold  and  rigid. 

Rare  and  small  birds  are  preserved  in  spirit,  or  solution  2. 
As  for  bird-catching,  it  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  must  be 
founded  upon  the  habits  of  the  kinds  sought.  As  to  kinds 
both  rare  and  large,  it  is  recommended  to  preserve  in  spirit 
their  organs  of  nutrition  and  reproduction.  When  it  is  wished 
to  preserve  the  brain,  a  small  portion  of  the  cranium  is  re¬ 
moved  to  allow  the  spirit  to  get  at  it. 

The  os  coccygis,  or  rump  bone,  should  be  left  with  the  skin,  to 
preserve  the  tail.  Eggs  are  emptied  by  blowing  their  contents 
through  their  thick  end  from  their  thin  end.  M.  Boitard  and 
Mr.  Owen  differ  in  regard  to  breaking  the  skull ;  the  one  says 
It  is  a  mischief  almost  irreparable,  and  the  other  recommending 
it  to  facilitate  the  skinning. 

Mammals  of  the  smaller  kinds,  bats,  shrews,  and  mice,  are 
preserved  in  spirit,  or  solution  2,  an  opening  being  made  in 
the  belly  to  give  free  access  to  the  viscera.  The  larger  mam¬ 
mals  must  be  preserved  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
l)reserver,  either  skinned,  or  in  skeleton,  or  only  the  skull. 

Our  space  is  more  than  exhausted,  and  we  have  only  intro¬ 
duced  our  readers  to  the  art  of  preparing  specimens  of  natural 
history.  We  had  intended  to  show  how  fossils  are  identified, 
and  how  organigraphical  and  entomological  dissections  arc 
made,  how  the  microscope  is  used,  and  how  the  minutest  forms 
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of  life  arc  revealed  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds ;  but 
we  shall  conclude  with  a  few  generalizations  which,  if  borne  in 
the  mind,  will  save  many  repetitions. 

Kverything  evanescent  must  be  recorded  by  writing  or  draw¬ 
ing,  or  paintiug  or  daguerreotyping,  the  forms  and  colours  of 
eyes,  skins,  scales,  flowers,  momentary  attitudes,  expressive 
gestures,  temporary  appearances,  &c.  &c.  There  is  here  a  vast 
field  for  art.  Where  is  the  artist  who  could  represent  a  Ixroe 
in  a  green  wave,  a  very  iris-hued  little  diamond  alive  ?  But 
minute  accuraev  is  what  is  most  needed  in  the  natural  sciences, 
and  of  this  every  man  ought  to  make  liimself  capable. 

Everything  soft  and  juicy,  brain,  pulp,  viscera,  &c.,  can  be 
prcsen'cd  in  spirit  or  solution.  But  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  blood,  juice,  &c.,  weakens  the  spirit,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  replaced  by  fresh  spirit  in  proportion  as  it  has  become 
diluted  and  inefficient. 

The  most  important  portions  of  animals  arc  their  heads  and 
organs  of  nutrition  and  reproduction. 

The  chief  enemies  of  the  collector  are  air,  dust,  damp,  and 
insects.  His  assistants  are  alum,  camphor,  corrosive  sublimate, 
arsenic,  spirit  and  heat.  Whatever  is  exposed  to  air,  damp, 
dust,  or  insects,  will  perish.  He  protects  his  specimens  from 
dust  and  air  by  means  of  glass ;  from  damp,  by  dissolving 
salt  and  removing  fleshy  parts ;  and  from  insects  by  camphor, 
tercbenthine,  sulphuric  etlier,  &c.,  and  heat. 

In  point  of  fact,  every  man  who  would  observe  and  think 
for  himself  must  be  his  own  collector  and  preserver,  and  find 
out  his  own  methods.  A  man  may  be  an  amusing  writer  or 
lecturer,  without  being  a  workman  in  the  preparation  of  spe¬ 
cimens.  But  he  will  never  really  know"  what  he  is  talking 
about  until  he  sees  and  handles  the  things  themselves,  and 
thus  becomes  practically  acquainted  with  them.  It  is  this  sort 
of  knowledge  which  forms  the  true  describe!*  and  the  happy 
discoverer,  and  trains  for  the  performance  of  the  feats  of  such 
men  ns  Huber,  Swammerdam,  Bonnet,  Beaumur,  Ehrenberg, 
and  ‘  Stratum  Smith.’ 
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II. — Xarrative  of  a  Mission  to  Centred  Africa,  rerformed  in 
the  ycai*s  1800-51,  under  the  Orders  and  at  tlic  Expense  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government.  By  the  late  James  Bichardson,  Autlior 
of  ‘  Travels  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara.’  2  vols.  London : 
Chapman  and  HaU.  1853. 

The  geographical  space  occupied  by  some  of  the  kingdoms  of 
interior  Africa  is  superior  to  tliat  upon  which  many  powerful 
empires  in  other  ])arts  of  the  world  have  been  seated.  The 
territories  arc  vast,  but  the  nations  inhabiting  them  have  never 
become  civilized,  or  exerted  any  inlluence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  This  appears  strange,  when  a  few*  historical  circum¬ 
stances  are  remembered.  The  Goths,  when  they  rushed  out  of 
their  forests,  were  more  savage"  than  the  negroes  of  Bornou. 
And  in  what  characteristics  of  barbarism  arc  the  black  popula¬ 
tion  of  Ahccr  more  irremediably  rude  than  the  original  tenants 
of  the  Cimbric,  the  Malay,  or  even  the  Arabian  Chersonese  ? 
^  et  the  lirst  changed  the  face  of  half  Europe ;  the  second 
became  imperial  in  the  richest  Archipelago  of  the  Asiatic  seas ; 
and  the  third  gave  institutions  and  manners  to  numberless 
millions  of  the  human  race.  Meanwhile  the  African  nations  that 
traded  with  Carthage  and  Merde,  remain,  like  the  lions  of  their 
desert,  savage,  solitary,  untameable,  though  older  than  many 
others  which  liave  disturbed  the  globe,  and  erected  for  them¬ 
selves  immortal  monuments. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  African  communities  of  the 
Sahara  have  decayed  in  changeless  barbarism  because  they 
are  cut  off'  from  the  rest  of  the  earth.  Terrible  deserts  sur¬ 
round  them.  No  navigable  rivers  lead  from  their  pastures  and 
mines  to  the  ports  and  factories  of  other  lands.  No  sea  beats 
upon  the  sandy  coniines  of  their  empire.  They  are  aliens  from 
the  civilization  which,  on  the  shores  of  their  own  continent,  was 
kindred  and  all  but  coeval  w’ith  that  of  Home.  They  have 
never  shared  the  iniluence  of  those  great  religious,  moral,  and 
political  revolutions  which  have  changed  the  aspect  of  all  other 
Jiarts  of  the  world.  Nothing  but  the  persevering  toil  of  the 
caravan  preserves  for  them  an  imperfect  intercourse  with  the 
more  fortunate  nations  of  the  coast. 

^  et  to  these  evils  some  advantages  have  been  united.  The 
populous  oiises  of  the  Sahara  contain  within  themselves  abun¬ 
dant  provision  for  the  sustenance  of  man.  Their  inhabitants 
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enjoy  nn  independence  which  has  never  been  attacked.  The 
same  deserts  which  cut  them  of!  from  friendly  communication 
with  the  kindred  families  of  mankind  have  been  their  iinpreg- 
nable  defence  against  hostile  armies.  The  Macedonian  dared 
to  enter  Libya;  but  no  Alexander  ever  brought  a  legion  to 
melt  away  amid  these  suffocating  deserts.  Napoleon  dreamed 
of  battering  Delhi,  but  not  of  glutting  with  French  blood  the 
sands  of  Sahara.  Nor  have  its  kingdoms  enjoyed  only  the 
safeguard  of  poverty.  They  are  stored  with  treasures  which 
human  necessities,  as  w’ell  as  human  avarice,  have  in  all  ages 
required.  From  the  remotest  periods,  the  African  deserts  have 
been  celebrated  for  their  abundance  of  gold.  In  their  inhos¬ 
pitable  depths,  too,  are  found,  sometimes  in  hills,  sometimes  in 
takes,  immense  magazines  of  salt,  which  supply  that  indispen- 
salde  material  to  an  innumerable  population,  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  continent.  Many  of  the  negro  countries  are 
entirely  destitute  of  it.  Thus  a  trade  naturally  sprang  up,  and 
had  necessarily  been  continued  with  the  regions  of  the  interior. 
Unhappily,  also,  further  than  chronology  can  trace,  and  beyond 
the  earliest  twilight  of  tradition,  there  was  carried  on  that  base 
traffic  in  slaves  wdiich  has  been  the  scourge  and  curse  of  the 
land.  Thus,  before  we  existed  as  a  nation,  the  kingdoms  of 
central  .\frica  carried  on  communication  with  the  civilized  world, 
and,  ever  since,  the  inquiries  of  merchants,  and  geogreaphers, 
and  philanthropists  have  been  directed  towards  them.  Yet 
they  are  what  they  were,  without  the  religion,  the  manners,  or 
the  arts  which  younger  nations  have  cultivated. 

The  friends  of  humanity  as  well  as  of  science  have  at  all 
times  been  solicitous  to  bring  these  kingdoms  into  amicable 
contact  with  the  nations  of  Christendom.  The  explorations 
resulting  from  this  desire,  numerous  and  varied  as  they  have 
been,  are  described  in  some  of  the  most  curious  records  of 
travel.  Still  they  have  left  large  spaces  to  be  examined,  and 
new  African  states  to  be  brought  within  the  range  of  European 
research.  The  last  adventurer,  whose  Journal  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  was  Mr.  .Tames  Richardson,  the  intrepid  and  jdiilan- 
thropic  explorer  of  the  Sahara,  lie  fell  a  victim  to  his  own 
unselfish  zeal,  but  the  memorial  of  his  labours  will  remain  for 
ever  as  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ])eoplc, 
the  resources,  and  the  geography,  of  interior  Africa.  The  great 
traverse  of  the  desert,  its  wonderful  physical  aspects,  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  various  tribes  that  inhabit  it,  and  the  character  of 
the  trade  and  industry  which  they  pursue,  are  described  in  his 
narrative,  varied,  picturesque,  and  vivid  as  it  is.  We  may 
at  once  say,  that  few  recent  works  of  travel  are  so  interesting, 
contain  so  many  anecdotes,  or  supply  so  much  information  as 
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the  book  before  tis.  Mr.  Richardson’s  Journals  having  been 
confided  to  his  friend  Mr.  Ba}de  St.  John,  well  known  by  his 
Libyan,  Levantine,  and  Egyptian  researches,  they  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  literary  revision  by  an  elegant  and  experienced 
pen. 

Mr.  Richardson,  in  the  commencement  of  1850,  started  from 
Tripoli  on  a  political  and  commercial  expedition  to  some  of 
the  most  important  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa.  ,  His  route 
was  chosen  through  strange  and  little-known  countries.  First 
it  lay  over  the  tremendous  desert  of  the  Hamadah,  between 
Tripoli  and  Fezzan;  then  it  wound  over  the  plains  of  that 
wild  province  to  the  independent  country  of  Ghat;  thence 
across  a  frightful  wilderness,  haunted  by  marauding  tribes, 
towards  the  south  of  the  Sahara,  to  the  kingdom  of  Aheer, 
never  before  explored.  Here  the  traveller  was  to  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  a  powerful  Sheikh,  whose  capital,  or 
rather  encampment,  was  at  Tintalous.  From  this,  in  the  train 
of  the  mighty  salt  caravan,  which  annually  trades  the  desert 
southward,  he  was  to  proceed  through  Zinder  to  Bornou,  and 
on  to  Soudan. 

On  the  30th  of  March  he  left  Tripoli  with  two  German 
doctors,  Barth  and  Overweg,  who  accompanied  him  as  scientific 
observers.  Interpreters,janissaries,  drivers,  and  camels,  formed,  of 
course,  a  little  caravan,'which  had  with  it  a  boat  built  at  Malta, 
to  be  launched  on  Lake  Tchad.  Tripoli  breathes  the  very  air 
of  the  desert.  In  half  an  hour  the  explorers  were  among  the 
Sahara  sands,  and  next  day  they  were  w’inding  along  towards 
the  mountains,  whose  mineral  admixtures  showed  in  bright 
colours  under  a  glaring  sun.  Piles  of  sandstone  rocks  broke 
the  surface  with  deep,  trough-like  valleys,  full  of  figtrees, 
almonds,  aloes,  and  pomegranates,  with  vines  creeping  over  the 
warm  slopes,  and  small  rivulets  shining  among  them.  As  they 
ascended,  the  famished  as])cct  of  the  desert  was  softened 
by  intervals  of  cultivation.  The  rising  country  was  sprinkled 
with  thin  forests  of  olives,  and  fields  of  wheat  and  barley 
])ainted  with  green  streaks  the  arid  yellow  of  the  wilderness. 
Higher  up  the  desolation  was  renewed,  and  the  first  sign  of 
human  activity  which  appeared  was  a  caravan  of  slave-girls, 
wlio  had  been  seventy  days  on  their  route. 

‘  Our  old  black  woman  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  the  poor 
creatures  ;  and  when  she  related  to  them  how  she  was  retuming  free  to 
her  own  country  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  and  wished  them 
all  the  same  happiness,  they  fell  round  her  weeping  and  kissing  her 
feet.  One  poor  naked  girl  had  slung  at  her  back  a  child  with  a  strange 
hK)k  of  intelligence.  I  w’as  about  to  give  her  a  j)iece  of  money,  but 
could  not ;  for  the  tears  bursting  to  my  eyes,  I  Wiis  obliged  to  turn 
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away.  The  sight  of  these  fragments  of  families  stolen  away  to  become 
drudges  or  victims  of  brutal  passion  in  a  foreign  land,  invariably  pro- 
duced  this  effect  upon  me.  This  caravan  consisted  of  some  thirty  girh 
and  twenty  camel-loads  of  elephants’  teeth.  IMost  of  these  jhiot 
wTetcheshad  jicrformeil  journeys,  on  their  way  to  bondage,  which  would 
invest  me  with  imjKTishable  ivnown  as  a  traveller  could  I  accomplish 
them.’— Yol.  I  p.  23. 

Across  a  desert,  becoming  more  arid  as  they  proceeded,  but 
spotted  with  oasesy  the  explorers  steadily  advanced  towards  the 
mighty  plateau  of  the  Ilamadah,  which  defends  with  its  impas¬ 
sable  desolation  the  approaches  of  Fezzan  from  the  north. 
Relics  of  Roman  power  were  occasionally  seen,  of  habiUitions 
and  inausolca,  built  when  the  country  w  as  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition.  Every  sign  indicated  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
burning  table-land  in  front.  A  hot  wind  swept  past  it,  as  from 
a  furnace,  baking  the  red  clay,  oppressing  the  camels,  enfeebling 
the  limbs  of  men,  and  half  withering  the  scant  herbage  of  the 
valleys.  A  few  wretched  families,  in  lingering  starvation,  haunt 
the  rare  patches  of  verdure.  They  have  a  few^  asses  and  sheep, 
no  camels,  a  little  barley,  and  some  palms,  ‘  and  when  the  dates 
are  out,  they  fast — a  long  continual  fast — and  famine  takes 
them  off  one  by  one.’ 

As  night  closed,  a  pillar  of  sand  hung  over  the  rocky  edge  of 
the  Ilamadah,  and  seemed  ready  to  be  their  guide  across  it. 
The  last  Roman  column  was  passed,  for  even  the  power  of  that 
nation  seemed  to  have  stopped  short  at  the  borders  of  this 
dismal  tract.  Ricliardson  chose  to  pass  it  by  night  travelling, 
for  one  glimpse  by  dawn  revealed  its  whole  aspect — a  surface 
of  red  earth,  scattered  over  with  pebbles  and  pieces  of  limestone. 
It  was  a  monotonous,  silent,  lifeless  waste,  devoid  of  all  beauty. 
Now  and  then  a  linnet  or  a  finch  fluttered  on  some  rare  bush. 
Now  and  then  a  swallow’  came  on  friendly  wings  to  the  caravan. 
Now*  and  then  a  lizard  or  a  snake  crossed  the  jiath.  Now  and 
then  a  mound  appeared  where  some  slave-girl  had  dropped  and 
been  buried. 

Rut  the  whole  face  of  the  desert  was  like  the  face  of  death — 
blank,  stony,  without  the  light  or  breath  of  life.  A  solid  crust 
of  parched  red  earth,  mixed  with  lime  and  flint,  covered  a  bed 
of  solid  marh  which  lay  upon  the  sandstone  foundation  of  the 
plateau.  North  and  south,  the  Ilamadah  lies,  like  a  broad  belt 
intercepting  commerce,  civilization,  and  conquest  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Fezzan;  but  cast  and  west  no  explorer  has 
reached  its  limits.  Traversing  this  table-land,  though  its  widih 
docs  not  exceed  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  is  considered  the 
great  exploit  of  the  journey.  Beyond,  however,  between  Ahecr 
and  Ghat,  Richardson  knew*  there  lay  a  desert  of  almost  equal 
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horror.  But  this  took  away  none  of  tlie  general  delight,  when, 
after  days  of  weary  toil,  the  iron-bound  barrenness  was  crossed, 
and  below  appeared  a  pleasant  plain,  dotted  with  trees,  and 
seeming  to  promise  springs  of  cool  water.  This  was  the  broad 
valley  of  El-IIassee,  sandy  indeed,  and  scantily  refreshed,  but 
most  cheering  and  fertile  in  comparison  with  the  lifeless  Hama- 
dah.  More  deserts  succeeded,  but  none  so  utterly  bleak.  They 
were  varied  with  patches  of  herbage  where  the  camels  could 
browse,  and  pools  of  sweet  water  where  man  and  beast  could 
drink.  At  last  the  caravan,  toiling  forward,  came  to  the  limits 
of  the  sandy  country,  and  within  sight  of  the  greener  tracts  of 
Fezzan : — 

*  During  this  last  day,  beyond  the  expanse  of  sandy  waves,  through 
which  we  swam,  as  it  were,  had  risen  ahead  some  very  conspicuous 
mountains.  Even  at  five  in  the  moniing  we  could  see  detached  along 
the  line  of  the  horizon  the  highest  and  most  advancetl  portion  of  the 
edge  of  the  plateau  of  Mourzah.  In  three  hours  the  w^hite  line  of  cliffs 
came  in  view,  looking  like  a  stretch  of  black-blue  sea,  contrasting 
Ftrangely  with  the  sparkling  w’hite  sand  undulation  that  stretched  to 
their  feet.  Some  of  us  thought  that  an  inland  sea — never  before  heard 
of — had  rolled  its  waters  across  our  ])ath — so  perfect  was  the  illusion. 
The  heavens,  this  day  particularly,  attracted  our  attention.  What  a 
sky !  How  beautiful !  The  ground  was  a  soft,  light  azure ;  and  on  its 
mildly  resplendent  surface  W'ere  scattered  loosely  about  some  downy 
feathery  clouds,  of  the  purest  white — veils  mauufactiu'ed  in  celestial 
looms!’ — Ib.  p.  Go. 

The  Pashalic  of  Fezzan,  occupying  a  considerable  space  upon 
the  map,  is  nevertheless  an  insignificant  jirovincc,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  twenty-six  thousand  souls,  scattered  about  in  little 
oases  separated  hy  deserts.  These  are  periodically  traversed 
in  all  directions  by  caravans,  which  have  covered  the  country 
with  a  perfect  network  of  tracks.  The  people  cultivate  grain 
and  Iruit,  and  trade  in  salt,  ivory,  and  slaves,  besides  cottons  of 
Soudan  and  skins.  The  capital  of  Fezzan  is  Mourzah,  con¬ 
taining  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  Mohammedans,  living 
under  a  hard  yoke.  As  an  illustration  of  their  manners,  the 
following  story  is  related: — 

‘  A  man-ied  woman  preferred  another  man  to  her  husband,  and 
fmiikly  coiifes.sed  that  her  affections  had  strayed.  Her  lord,  instead  of 
Hying  into  a  pas.sion,  and  killing  her  on  the  spot,  thought  a  moment 
ami  said, — 

‘  I  will  consent  to  divorce  you,  if  you  w’ill  promise  one  thing.” 

*  “  A\  hat  is  that  f’  iiupiircd  the  <leliglitcd  wife. 

You  must  looloo  me  only  w  hen  1  pass  on  the  celebration  of  your 
nuptials  with  the  other  man.” 

‘  Now,  it  is  the  custom  for  women,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
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looloo  (that  is,  salute  with  a  peculiar  cry)  any  handsome  male  i)a8ser-' 
by.  However,  the  woman  promised ;  the  divorce  took  place,  and  the 
lover  was  soon  promoted  into  a  second  liusband.  On  the  day  of  the 
wedding,  however,  the  man  who  had  exacted  the  promise  passed  by 
the  camel  on  which  the  bride  was  riding,  and  saluted  her,  as  is  the 
custom,  with  the  discharge  of  his  firelock.  Upon  this  she  remem¬ 
bered,  and  loolooed  to  him.  Tlie  new  bridegroom,  enraged  at  this 
marked  preference,  noticing  that  she  had  not  greete<l  any  one  else,  and 
thinking  possibly  that  ho  was  playing  the  part  of  a  du})e,  instantly 
fell  upon  his  bride  and  slew  her.  He  had  scarcely  done  so  when  the 
brothers  of  the  woman  came  up  and  shot  him  down ;  so  that  the  first 
husband  compassed  ample  vengeance  without  endangering  himself  in 
the  slightest  degree.  This  is  an  instance  of  Arab  cimning.’ — Ib.  p.  92. 

In  this  place  of  undisciplined  passions,  with  a  deadly  climate, 
and  the  lioiTors  of  slave  traffic  exhibited  around  him,  Richard¬ 
son  passed  some  days.  He  talked  with  many  natives  of  the 
untrodden  countries  to  which  he  was  journeying, — hearing  of 
valleys  where  all  the  people  lived  in  caves,  whence  they  emerged 
to  feed  their  goats,  and  cultivate  their  simple  crops.  From  the 
plateau  of  Fezzan  the  explorers  descended  to  the  plains  lying 
between  it  and  Ghat,  inhabited  by  the  martial  Tuarick  tribes. 
Here  the  superior  interest  of  his  narrative  begins.  Up  to  this 
point  the  Sahara  had  been  pretty  well  travelled,  but  beyond 
lay  a  region  totally  unknown,  with,  somewhere  in  its  depths, 
the  strange  kingdom  of  Aheer,  perhaps  half  fabulous,  perhaps 
too  remote  to  be  reached,  perhaps  too  conjectural!}^  fixed  on 
tlie  map  to  be  discovered.  But  the  guides  >vere  confident,  and 
tlie  K^ila  stretched  out  upon  the  unsearched  plains,  where 
water  is  so  rare  and  so  dearly  desired  that  it  is  looked  upon  as 
the  sacred  element.  A  black  surface  of  barren  rock  spread 
between  the  distant  valleys,  and  no  sign  of  life  appeared  except 
what  was  more  melancholy  than  the  desert — trains  of  hopeless 
slaves.  Sometimes  a  herd  of  wild  oxen  were  seen  with  their 
immense  horns,  and  occasionally  a  solitary  bird  ;  but  the  face 
of  the  wilderness  was  desolate,  except  at  night,  when  all  its 
outlines  softened,  its  arid  colours  w*ere  subdued,  its  lonely  level 
acquired  a  peculiar  charm,  and  the  sky  w’as  lit  by  stars  more 
large  and  more  resjdendent  than  are  ever  seen  in  the  north. 
All  the  while,  however,  rumours  were  circulated  of  an  attack  by 
the  roving  Azgher  tribes,  fierce  Ishmaels  of  the  desert,  who 
frequently  appeared,  novv  singly,  now’  in  two  or  three,  and  now 
in  troops  hovering  along  the  liorizon,  and  now*  threatening  the 
camp  or  the  line  of  march. 

V  arying  these  dangers  were  episodes  of  other  kinds,  which 
uirry  along  the  reader  of  Richardson’s  volumes,  and  oblige  him 
to  confess  that  he  is  entering  into  one  of  the  most  singular 
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narratives  of  adventure  ever  published.  Difl’erent  from  the 
pictures  we  have  transferred  to  our  pages  is  the  following, 
wl)ich  is  very  graphic : — 

‘  About  four  o’clock  this  afternoon,  thei*e  was  a  ciy  in  the  encamp- 
njont — not  that  the  Haghar  wei-e  coining — not  that  another  trcK)p  of 
roblx‘rs  ami  wild  people  were  advancing  to  attack  us — but  the  cry 

was, _ “  FA  tvculf/jaee  /”  “  The  wady  is  coming!”  Going  out  to  look, 

I  saw  a  broad,  white  sheet  of  foam  advancing  from  the  south  between 
the  trees  of  the  valley.  In  ten  minutes  after  a  river  of  water  came 
pouring  along,  and  spi-ead  all  around  us,  converting  the  place  of  our 
encampment  into  an  isle  of  the  valley.  The  current  in  its  deepest  part 
was  very  powerful,  caj)able  of  carrying  away  sheep  and  cattle,  and  of 
uprooting  ti^eea.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  I  have 
witnesseil  during  my  present  tour  in  Africa.  The  scene,  indeed,  waa 
jHa-fivtly  African,  liain  had  been  observed  falling  in  the  south ;  black 
clouds  and  darkness  covered  that  zone  of  the  heavens;  and  an  hour 
afterwanls  came  pouring  down  this  river  of  waters  into  the  dry,  parched- 
up  valley.  This  incident  of  Wady  Zintaghoda  explains  the  scriptuml 
phnise  “rivers  of  waters”;  for  here,  indeed,  was  a  river  of  waters 
apix*aring  in  an  instant,  and  almost  without  notice.’ — Ib.  p.  248. 

The  kingdom  of  Aheer  they  found  to  be  a  region  of  granite 
rocks,  lying  far  south  in  the  Sahara,  with  fine  valleys  intersect¬ 
ing  the  more  barren  territories.  It  was  ruled  by  the  great 
sheikh  En-noor  of  Tintalous,  whose  power  was  now  expected 
to  defend  the  travellers  from  dangers  like  those  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed.  They  visited  his  palace  immediately  on 
arriving  at  his  camji-capital.  It  was  a  long  mud  shed,  in  the 
midst  of  a  multitude  of  circular  huts.  En-noor  was  a  venerable 
black,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and  ex])lained  that  his  king¬ 
dom  was  then  in  anarchy,  and  much  disturbed  by  robbers. 
Richardson  gave  him  the  presents  he  had  brought,  but  he  only 
kept  for  himself  one  blue  burnous,  distributing  the  rest  among 
bis  nobles — for  the  savages  of  Aheer  have  an  aristocracy  among 
their  institutions.  ‘  They  may  be  seen,’  says  our  naive  traveller, 

‘  tiding  about  in  all  directions.  The  members  of  the  great 
families,  like  our  European  aristocrats,  seem  to  have  no  other 
occupation.  God  has  created  the  earth  for  this  class  to  gallop 
about  over.’  The  generous  ])olicy  of  the  sheikh  is  the  secret  of 
his  authority,  for  the  grandees  are  excessively  avaricious,  and 
proved  this  by  the  extortions  they  practised  on  their  white 
visitors. 

hat  is  the  social  character  of  the  ])co])le  in  Aheer,  which 
may  almost  he  said  to  be  a  country  discovered  by  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  may  he  imagined  from  an  account  of  the  relations  of 
man  and  wife.  A  woman  never  leaves  the  home  of  her  father. 
'  M  ben  a  man  marries,  ho  remains  with  his  bride  a  few  weeks, 
^'•S. — VOL.  VI.  N 
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and  then,  if  lie  will  not  Uike  up  bis  residence  in  her  town  or 
village,  be  iiiiist  rctuni  to  bis  own  place  without  her.  When  a 
man  sees  a  woman  who  jileases  him,  be  offers  the  parents  a 
price  for  her — say  four  camels.  If  they  agree,  the  bargain  is 
concluded.  These  camels  always  remain  the  jiroperty  of  the 
wife,  who,  when  her  husband  visits  her,  gives  him  food,  but 
retains  for  herself  all  the  profit  she  acquires  by  sending  the 
beasts  for  salt  to  Soudan.  The  men,  however,  marry  two  or 
three  wives,  and  so  are  constantly  in  motion,  first  going  to  visit 
one  wife,  and  then  another.  Thus  the  male  population  of  this 
country  is  kept  in  a  continually  restless  state  of  activity — roam¬ 
ing  about  here  and  there,  marrying  another  and  another  wife,  if 
their  means  wdll  permit  them.  Such  is  the  moral  aspect  of 
Aheer.  Equally  characteristic  is  one  of  the  peculiar  sciences 
of  the  Sahara: — 

‘  The  study  of  saVf  “  f(X)tstops”  of  men  and  animals,  is  quite  a  science 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  Fezzaunee  arc  reekoncil  the  most  ex¬ 
pert  in  this  knowledge;  they  are  sivid  to  be  able  to  distinguish  tlic 
footsteps  of  jK'ople  wlien  ])riiited  upon  the  trunk  of  a  j^aliu,  the  priut- 
stop  lK*ing  made  by  dit)ping  the  feet  in  water.  As  to  animals,  the 
jHxjple  observe  near  the  neiglibouring  rocks  the  sau  of  the  lion,  a  very 
deep,  hea\’y  impression  of  his  five  claws,  of  the  monkey,  the  hare,  the 
gazelle,  the  fox,  the  jackal,  the  hyaena,  and  the  mouse.  Indeed,  we 
apjxuir  to  be  sunounded  w  ith  animals ;  and  in  the  morning  I  found  the 
8au  of  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  hare,  and  the  mouse,  on  the  sandy  floor  of 
my  Uuit.’ — Vol.  ii.  j>.  106. 

Mr.  Richardson’s  residence  at  Tintalous  w  as  long  and  tedious. 
He  sufi'ered  from  the  cu])idity  of  the  Sultan,  who,  however, 
when  he  hud  ])luiidcred  him  considerably  became  his  friend. 
He  was  impatient,  too,  to  jnoceed,  and  heard  with  delight  that 
the  great  salt  caravan  was  about  to  start  southward  with  the 
Sheikh  and  the  Christians  in  company.  Several  disa])point- 
iiients  occurred ;  hut  eventually  the  mission  went  on  to  Da- 
inerghan,  whence  l)rs.  Rarth  and  Overweg  went,  one  to 
Marvadee,  and  the  other  to  Kanon,  while  tlie  leader  of  the 
expedition  proceeded  alone  to  Zinder,  in  the  province  of 
Hamagram.  Here  the  sarkce  or  governor  received  him  hos¬ 
pitably,  and  he  was  delighted  to  esea])e  from  the  violent  rapa¬ 
city  of  the  'J'uarick  tribes.  Melancholy  pictures  of  slavery, 
however,  interrupted  his  ])leasure.  He  saw’  the  chief  himself 
going  out  to  heat  down  the  subjects  of  his  own  king,  that  he 
might  sell  them  and  pay  his  debts  w  ith  the  ])rocecds.  JV*rhaps, 
m  the  whole  narrative,  there  are  no  passages  so  striking  as  those 
which  depict  the  features  of  the  slave  trade  in  Central  Africa, 
hut  can  be  more  sadly  picturesque  than  this: — 

A  cry  was  raised  early  this  moming,  ‘rthe  sarkce  is  coming  f* 
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Every  one  went  out  eagerly  to  learn  the  truth.  It  turned  out  that  a 
string  of  captives,  finits  of  the  razzia,  w  as  coming  in.  There  cannot 
be  in  the  world — there  cannot  be  in  the  whole  world— a  mt>re  appal¬ 
ling  fiiM>ctaclo  than  this.  My  head  swam  as  I  gazed.  A  single  hoi-se- 
man  rode  first,  showing  the  way,  and  the  wretched  captives  followed 
him,  as  if  they  had  been  used  to  this  condition  all  their  lives.  Here 
were  naked  little  boys  running  alone,  perhaps  thinking  themselves 
ujwn  a  holiday ;  near  at  hand  dragged  mothers  with  babes  at  their 
breasts  ;  girls  of  various  ages,  some  almost  ripened  into  womanhood, 
others  still  infantine  in  form  and  appearance  ;  old  men  bent  too  double 
with  age,  their  trembling  chins  verging  towards  the  ground,  their  jK)or 
old  he^s  covered  with  white  wool ;  aged  women  tottering  along,  lean¬ 
ing  on  long  stiifis,  mere  living  skeletons  ; — such  was  the  miscellaneous 
crowd  that  came  first ;  and  then  followed  the  stout  young  men,  ironed 
neck  to  neck.  This  Wiis  the  first  instalment  of  the  black  bullion  of 
Central  Africa ;  and  as  the  wretched  procession  huddled  through  the 
gat<*way  into  the  town,  the  creditors  of  the  sarkee  looked  gloatingly  on 
through  their  lazy  eyes,  and  calculated  on  speedy  payment.* — Ib. 
p.  2G5. 


I’hc  household  slaves  in  Zinder  are  so  chained  that  they 
cannot  walk,  and  are  obliged  to  move  about  by  little  jumps. 
The  education  of  the  men  is  chiefly  to  fit  them  for  capturing 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  thus  Africa  is  bled  at  all  pores  by 
her  own  cbildreii,  who  literally  forge  chains  for  themselves  from 
the  iron  which  abounds  in  their  own  mountains.  The  freed 
slaves  of  the  north  join  with  alacrity  in  the  inhuman  expedi¬ 
tions,  and  sack  the  villages  of  their  country  people  as  remorse¬ 
lessly  as  foreign  invaders. 

After  a  c^insiderable  stay  among  these  slave  hunters,  Rich¬ 
ardson  was  enabled  to  start  once  more,  and  ])rocccded  towards 
the  capital  of  Bornou.  lie  left  Zinder  in  the  best  health, 
but  soon  began  to  feel  that  his  strength  was  giving  way.  Ho 
bud  at  this  time  a  curious  dream,  about  two  persons  falling 
to  the  ground  from  the  boughs  of  a  tree.  A  sort  of  dream  inter¬ 
preter  called  upon  him,  and  offered  to  explain  the  ])ortent  of 
this  vision.  His  decision  was  taken  from  a  book,  in  which  ho 
pointed  out  the  passage,  ‘  And  whosoever  sees  (in  dreams)  a  tree 
fall,  or  anything  fall  from  it,  then  will  not  accomplish  itself 
the  thing  which  is  between  the  man  who  thus  dreams.’  Tho 
unha|)])y  event  which  soon  after  occurred,  of  course  strengthened 
die  native  belief  in  their  interpreter;  but  it  seems  erroneous  to 
su|)|)()se  that  the  circumstance  made  any  great  impression  on 
the  traveller’s  mind.  Soon  after,  however,  lie  felt  seriously  ill, 
utul  was  observed  by  his  servants  to  take  different  kinds  of 
inediciue,  as  if  he  was  unable  to  tell  the  nature  of  his  malady. 
J  lie  heat  of  the  sun  appears  to  have  been  its  principal  cause  ; 
for  he  could  never  endure  it  well. 

N  2 
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Early  in  March,  1851,  when  about  ten  days’  journey  from 
the  capital  of  Bomoii,  he  was  at  the  town  of  Rangarvia.  After 
a  halt  of  three  days  he  had  determined  to  start  next  morning; 
but  in  the  evening  felt  very  tired  and  unwell.  During  the 
night,  however,  he  recovered  a  little,  and  persevered  in  his 
resolution.  Weakness  compelled  him  to  halt  at  noon,  yet  by 
sunset  he  rallied,  and  was  on  his  path  again.  So  he  >vent  on 
for  a  few  short  stages,  till  one  evening  crawling  to  his  tent  he 
told  his  dragoman  that  he  was  dying.  The  dragoman  consoled 
him  by  saying,  it  was  a  mere  passing  attack ;  but  he  assured 
him  in  return  that  all  his  strength  was  gone,  and,  indeed,  his 
pulse  had  almost  ceased  to  beat.  After  various  remedies,  good 
and  bad,  applied  by  himself  or  his  servants,  he  took  a  little 
food  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  could  not: — 

‘He  threw  himself  restlessly  from  one  side  to  another,  calling  his 
wife  several  times  by  her  name.  After  having  walked  out  of  his  tent 
with  the  assistance  of  his  servant  he  ordered  tea,  and  remained  listless 
on  his  IkkI.  When  it  was  past  midnight,  his  old  dnigoman,  who 
w’atche<l  in  his  U^nt,  made  some  cofft^e,  in  order  to  ket'}>  himself  awake, 
U|K)n  which  Mr.  Richardson  demanded  a  cup  of  coffee  for  himself;  hut 
his  hand  Wing  so  wcixk  that  he  could  scarcely  raise  the  cup,  he  sitid  to 
Mohnee,  “  Your  office  as  dragoman  is  finished,”  and  raiH-'afed  several 
times,  with  a  broken  voice,  “I  have  no  strength;  I  have  no  strength, 

I  tell  you,”  at  the  same  time  laying  Mohammed’s  hand  u]>on  his 
shoulder.  Feeling  death  aj>proaching  lie  got  up  in  a  sitting  postui'e, 
being  supjiorttHl  by  Mohammed,  and  soon  expired,  after  threi^  times 
deep  breathing.  He  was  entiraly  \vom  out,  and  died  cpiictly  aliout 
two  after  midnight,  Tuesday,  4th  March,  without  the  least  struggle.' — 
Vol.  i.  p.  17. 

His  servant  called  the  other  poo])le  of  the  caravan  into  the 
tent,  as  well  as  the  Kashalla,  or  officer  of  the  Sheikh,  who  had 
accompanied  poor  Richardson  from  /iuder,  in  order  to  be  wit¬ 
ness.  He  ordered  the  attendants  to  dig  a  grave,  and  ]iroccedcd 
himself  to  wrap  the  body  in  a  winding  sheet,  composed  of  three 
shirts  cut  up.  All  the  baggage  was  arranged,  and  everything 
put  into  packets.  Then,  early  in  the  morning,  this  enterprising 
traveller’s  remains  were  lifted  uji,  wra])])ed  in  the  carjiet  on 
which  he  had  so  often  sat  and  sle]it,  and  borne  towards  his 
grave.  1  his  had  been  dug,  tbough  not  very  deep,  under  the 
shade  of  a  large  tree  near  the  village.  The  earth  was  piled  in, 
and  the  spot  well  secured.  Every  precaution  has  since  been 
taken  by  the  colleagues  of  Richardson,  to  ensure  respect  to  his 
lonely  resting  place. 

Since  the  Travels  were  published  we  learn  that  Dr.  Overweg 
las  also  died,  and  thus  the  Saharan  expedition  added  two 
Mctinis  to  the  long  list  of  those  who  have  perished  while  endea- 
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vouring  to  bring  that  region  into  communion  with  the  civilized 
world,  in  spite  of  its  pestilential  climate.  Dr.  Barth,  who  hast¬ 
ened  with  laudable  zeal  to  secure  the  possessions  and  paners 
of  his  fellow  traveller,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoj)ed,  be  spared  to 
return  and  complete  the  history  of  this  memorable  expedition. 

I'he  results  of  Richardson’s  researches,  as  preserved  in  tlie 
work  before  us,  are  of  the  highest  value.  Under  an  able  editor¬ 
ship,  by  a  gentleman  who  is  himself  a  traveller,  and  who  ex¬ 
plored  the  mysterious  regions  of  Libya,  they  have  been  wrought 
into  a  narrative  the  most  original  and  picturesque  that  can  be 
conceived.  Of  their  general  character  Mr.  Baylc  St.  John,  in 
Ins  preface,  gives  the  following  estimate.  Referring  to  the  tra¬ 
vels  of  Dr.  Overweg,  the  news  of  whose  death  had  not  then 
reached  him,  and  of  Dr.  Barth,  he  says, — 

‘  If  they  be  spaRnl  to  return  to  EurojHJ  they  will  bring  home,  no 
doubt,  geogmphical  information  valuable  that  all  Mr.  Richanlik>n*3 
pmliotions  will  Ik?  found  to  Ik?  amjdy  fultilU?il.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
object  of  t?ur  pnu’tical  fellow-(?ountryman  may  be  said  to  have  been 
Hocomplished.  Re  did  iu»t  lay  so  much  stress  ou  the  liocurate  deter¬ 
mination  of  latitude  and  longitude,  of  the  heights  of  mountains,  and  the 
coui’si's  of  valleys,  as  on  mattei*s  that  come  more  nearly  home  to  human 
symjKithies.  The  abolition  of  the  system  of  slavery — many  aflecting 
illustmtions  of  which  will  be  found  in  these  volumes — seems  to  have 
engageil  the  chief  of  his  attention.  It  was  with  this  benevolent  object 
that  he  originally  turned  his  attention  to  Africa;  and  he  had  become 
convinced  that  the  best  means  of  effecting  it  wivs  to  cncounige  legiti¬ 
mate  tratlic  betwtH?n  Euroj>e  and  the  great  nurseries  of  slaves.  Among 
other  things  he  wished  to  show  the  i>ossibility  of  entering  into  trinities 
ot  amity  ainl  commerce  with  the  most  important  states  of  Centml 
Africa ;  and  although  those  tmities  may  not  turn  out  to  be  of  givat 
uumiHliate  utility,  it  is  always  worth  while  that  future  explorers 
should  know  that  ou  the  borders  of  I.ake  Tchad  there  is  a  |)ower  which 
pi\)fe.sse8  to  be  united  with  England  in  formal  ties  of  friend.ship,  and 
that  the  Sultan  of  Burnou  has  never  shown  any  disjH)sition  to  break 
bus  promises  or  secede  from  liis  eiigjigements.’ — Preface,  p.  xii. 

lo  this,  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Richardson,  who  lived 
in  J  ripoli  while  her  husband  was  on  his  expedition,  w’c  arc 
enabled  to  add  a  curious  fact.  The  Sultan  of  llornou  has  pre¬ 
pared  an  embassy  to  his  ‘  Sister’  the  (iueen  of  England.  This 
mission  is  now  on  its  ivay.  When  the  letter  was  written  in  the 
city  of  Tripoli,  with  this  news,  the  ambassadors  of  his  high 
and  mighty  majesty  of  the  Sahara  were  expected  to  arrive  in  a 
month’s  time,  so  that  they  must  have  reached  the  coast  long  ere 
this.  When  they  come  to  England  it  ivill  be  a  curious  spec¬ 
tacle  to  witness  the  presentation,  at  the  Court  of  St.  .James’s,  of 
the  representatives  of  a  half-savage  potentate  in  the  very  centre 
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of  Africa.  As  far  as  the  interest  of  the  event  goes,  the  embas¬ 
sies  from  Koorg  and  Nepaul  will  certainly  be  eclipsed.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Richardson’s  views  on  the  subject  of  the  slave- 
trade.  Nothing,  we  think,  will  suppress  it,  luiless  a  legiti¬ 
mate  commerce  be  substituted  in  the  Sahara.  W  hether  tins 
may  advantageously  be  carried  on  is  a  problem  not  yet  solved. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  it  may.  Already,  in  all  parts  of 
Africa,  the  fmits  of  political  and  commercial  mission  are 
displayed.  Harris  in  Abyssinia,  Thompson  and  Allen  on 
the  Niger,  and  many  others,  have  planted  the  prolific  germs 
of  future  trade.  The  evidence  of  the  eminent  geographer, 
Macqueen,  too,  with  respect  to  the  western  coast,  bears  out 
Mr.  Richardson’s  theory.  Whether,  however,  this  consumma¬ 
tion  be  arrived  at  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  the  w*ork  we  arc 
noticing  adds  immensely  to  our  knowledge  of  an  interesting 
and  little  known  region.  The  labours  of  the  explorer  will  not, 
in  any  case,  be  thrown  away.  If  commerce  be  not  enlarged,  the 
bounds  of  human  knowledge  will  be  widened,  and  the  necessities 
of  man,  in  the  various  states  of  his  existence,  be  better  under- 
atoocL 


Art.  III. — Hiatory  of  Trial  by  Jury.  By  William  Forsyth,  M.A., 
Late  Fellow’  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Author  of  ‘  Hor- 
tensiuA.’  Loudon:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son.  1852.  8vo. 
|ip.  468. 

2.  RqfKrrt  firmx  the  Sefect  Committee  on  tJxe  Admlnistratlon-ofJustict 

liiU.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

3.  The  Grand  J ury  :  Is  it  a  System  ichicli  it  Is  Xecessary  or  Desirable 

to  Abolisli  t  By  a  Member  of  the  Middle  Temple.  London: 
Butterwortb.  1852.  8vo.  pp.  31. 

4.  The  Grand  J unf  System  subversive  of  the  Moi'ol  Interests  of  Society. 

By  illiani  Cainj)bell  Sleigh,  Es(p,  Barrister- at-law'.  Loudon: 
Sw’ct't.  1852.  pp.  54. 

Ff.w  subjects  are  better  entitled  to  the  attention,  or  more  likely 
tt>  enlist  tlie  interest  of  the  inquirer  after  knowledge,  than  the 
history  of  the  origin,  gradual  progress,  and  thorough  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  institution  which  the  people  of  this  country  have 
for  ages  recognised  as  the  keystone  of  their  jurisprudential 
system,  lo  lix  the  precise  date  of  the  origin  of  the  ;Vry— 
this  ‘favourite  child  ol  the  .English  law,’  as  Mr.  Forsyth  very 
aptly  ch^acterizes  it — has  been  an  object  of  ambition  with 
many  writers.  Rut  as  yet  no  one  has  succeeded;  neither, 
tn  te  ,  IS  It  probable  that  much  more  light  will  ever  be  thrown 
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on  a  subject  so  completely  involved  in  obscurity  as  to  have 
baffled  the  researches  of  the  most  indefatigable.  M.  Bour- 
gignon,  in  his  ‘  Memoire  sur  le  Jury,’  is  of  opinion  that ««« 
orujinc  sc  peril  duns  hi  unit  des  temps;  ^vhile  another  learned 
author,  the  late  Mr.  Adam,  declares  that  ‘  in  England  it  is  of  a 
tradition  so  high  that  nothing  is  known  of  its  origin;  and  of  a 
perfection  so  absolute  that  it  has  remained  in  unabated  rigour 
from  its  coinmenceuient  to  the  present  time.’  Some  Inave  attri¬ 
buted  its  origin  to  tlie  Saxons ;  others  to  the  Normans ; 
M.  Meyer,  again,  regards  the  system  as  partly  a  modification  of 
the  Grand  Assize  established  by  Henry  11.,  and  partly  an 
imitation  of  the  feudal  courts  erected  in  Palestine  by  the  Cru¬ 
saders  ;  and  be  fixes  upon  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  as  the  era  of 
its  introduction  into  hhigland.  Blackstone,  the  learned  author 
of  the  ‘  Commentaries  of  the  Laws  of  England,’  says,  ‘  it  is  a 
trial  that  hath  been  used  time  out  of  mind  in  this  nation,  and 
seems  to  be  coeval  with  the  first  civil  government  thereof.* 
He  adds,  ‘  certain  it  is  that  juries  were  in  use  among  the  earliest 
Saxon  colonies.’  Mr.  Serjeant  Stephen  is  of  opinion  that  the 
most  })robablc  theory  is  ‘  that  we  owe  the  germ  of  this  (and  of 
so  many  of  our  institutions)  to  the  Normans,  and  that  it  was 
derived  by  them  from  Scandinavian  tribunals,  where  the  judi¬ 
cial  number  of  twelve  was  always  held  in  great  veneration.* 
In  this  o])inion  Mr.  Forsyth  does  not  coincide.  He  believes 
that  the  Normans  copied  from  the  English,  rather  than  the 
converse.  Of  the  origin  of  the  system,  he  declares  it  to  be  his 
opinion  that  it  grew  ‘  silently  and  gradually  out  of  the  usages  of 
a  state  of  society  which  has  for  ever  passed  away.’  And,  then, 
after  reviewing  the  various  conflicting  theories  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  in  this  investigation,  the  learned  author  says,  ‘  I  believe 
it  to  be  cajiable  almost  of  demonstration,  that  the  English  jury 
IS  ot  indigenous  growth,  <and  was  not  copied  or  borrowed  from 
any  ot  the  tribunals  that  existed  on  the  Continent.’  In  support 
of  this  proposition  he  has  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
work  to  an  examination  of  the  constitution  of  the  various  judicial 
tribunals  which  existed  on  the  Continent  in  ancient  times,  and 
by  comparing  them  severally  with  that  of  our  own  country,  he 
appears  to  have  succeeded  in  securing  for  England  the  honour 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  that  institution  which  has  so  long 
been  the  envy  and  admiration  of  European  nations,  forming, 
as  it  did  until  recently,  the  distinctive  feature  of  our  juris¬ 
prudence. 

It  is  well  known  that  to  Alfred  the  Great  has  been  very  gene¬ 
rally  ascribed  the  honour  of  founding  the  jury  system.  This 
has  been  a  popular  error.  Mr.  Seijeant  Stephen  says — 

‘  When  the  Anglo-Saxon  memorials  are  carefully  scrutinized,  wo 
find  them  to  be  such  as  even  to  justify  a  doubt  whether  trial  by  jury 
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(in  any  senne  appi'oaching  to  our  uae  of  the  terui)  did  actually  exijit 
among  ua  at  any  time  before  the  Norman  CVmquest.’ 

On  this,  Mr.  Forsyth  remarks — 

‘  This  btatement  is,  I  believe,  short  of  the  truth.  It  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  a88i*rted  that  trial  by  jury  was  unknown  to  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  ;  ami  the  idea  of  its  existence  in  their  legal  system  has  arisen 
from  a  want  of  attention  to  the  mdieal  distinction  between  the  meink'rs 
or  judges  comjKising  a  court,  and  a  hotly  of  men  aj>art  from  that  court, 
but  summoned  to  attend  it  in  ortlqr  to  determine  conclusively  the  iivots 
of  the  case  in  dispute.  Xhis  is  tlie  principle  on  which  is  founded  the 
intervention  of  a  jury  ;  and  no  trace  whatever  can  be  found  of  such  an 
institution  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  If  it  had  existed,  it  is  utterly 
inconceivable  tliat  distinct  mention  of  it  should  not  frecpiently  have 
occurre<l  in  the  body  of  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and  contemponuy  chronicles 
which  we  jwssess,  extending  from  tlie  time  of  Ethel bert  (a.d.  5G8— GIG) 
to  the  Norman  Comiuegt.  Those  who  liave  fancied  that  they  discover 
imlications  of  its  e.xistence  during  that  j>eriod,  have  been  misled  by 
false  analogies  and  inattention  to  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  jury 
trial  which  have  been  j>reviously  pointed  out.  While,  how'ever,  we 
assert  that  it  was  unknown  in  Saxon  times,  it  is  nevertheless  tnie  that 
we  can  recognise  the  traces  of  a  system  w’hich  paved  the  way  for  its 
introduction,  ainl  renderiHl  its  adoption  at  a  later  period,  neither 
unlikely  nor  abnipt.  This  is  indeed  just  what  w’e  might  expect.  Our 
early  jurisprudence  was  too  imi>erfect  not  to  be  in  a  ti*ansitionary 
state.  Its  history  is  analogous  U)  that  of  our  constitution,  which  has 
been  formetl  by  the  slow  growth  of  ages,  and  is  the  result  of  exptu  ienco 
rather  tlian  the  otl'spriug  of  theory.  But  if  this  be  true  of  our  poli¬ 
tical,  it  is  still  luotx'  so  of  our  judicial,  institutions.  The  prejudice 
agaimst  any  sudden  clmnge  in  them  is  great.  They  are  interwoven 
with  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  jHJople,  whose  rights  seem  to  be 
endangi'reil  when  the  iikhIc  of  maintiuuing  or  enforcing  them  is 
altered.* — p.  55. 

Of  the  judicial  system  which  existed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period^  of  our  history,  and  of  the  precise  structure  of  the  courts 
by  which  it  was  carried  into  ellect,  hut  very  scanty  information 
is  extant.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Forsyth  has  managed  tolaybelore 
bis  readers  a  very  erudite  and  interesting  sketch,  dating  back 
from  the  period  so  heautifully  indicated  by  M.  Bourgignon  as 
la  nuU  (lea  tempsy  to  the  accession  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  first  describes  two  peculiar  features  in  Anglo-Saxon  society ; 
tlie  \V  KRuiLU  and  the  Fridhorh. 

The  H  enjUd^  ^  he  says,  (calltnl  also  niati-bot^  ‘  was  a  composition  in 
money  to  be  paid  for  pcnkuial  injury  done  to  another,  according  to 
the  ^ue  which  the  law  set  ujK>n  hLs  life.  For  amongst  the  Saxons, 
mm  indeed  all  the  nations  of  the  Teutonic  family,  every  freeman  was 
Ui'cmod  to  |x>8sess  a  certaiii  iHiCuuiary  value,  which  varied  according  to 

IS  ran  ]  and  this  detcrmiueil  the  amount  of  com|>ensation  w’hich  he 
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\nras  cntitlwl  to  receive  for  a  wound  or  a  blow.  We  find  it  mentioned 
in  the  ejirliest  Anglo-Saxon  laws  extant — those  of  King  Ethelbert- — 
which  are  full  of  minute  regulations  on  the  subject.  Every  bodily 
injury,  from  the  loss  of  a  nail  to  the  destruction  of  life,  had  its  appro- 
jiriate  price,  which  must  be  paid  by  the  otfender;  and  it  was  only  on 
failure  of  this  jMiyment  that  he  could  be  punished  for  his  wrongful  act, 
A  ivgular  Uriff  of  |)enalties  was  thus  estivblished.  The  king  had  his 
wergiltl  as  well  lus  the  lowest  ceorl.  The  gi*eat  object  of  this  system 
i)f  [Hjcuniary  coim)ensation  for  acts  of  violence,  was  to  prevent  the  wild 
justice  of  revenge,  and  put  a  cheque  ujkui  the  right  of  feud  which  was 
cherished  amongst  the  Teutonic  nations,  as  one  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  frt'cdom.  When  a  member  of  a  family  was  slain,  all  his  surviving 
relations  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  avenge  his  death,  and  they 
immediately  became  the  enemies  of,  and  in  a  state  of  feud  (/d)  with, 
the  person  who  had  inflicted  the  wound.  It  was  therefore  provided 
that  instead  of  this  fee  tulioma,  so  destructive  of  the  peace  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  community,  the  injured  party  if  he  survived,  or  his  rela¬ 
tions  if  he  dhxl,  should  be  content  with  a  money  payment  as  a  com- 
jKMisation,  or  damages,  for  the  wrong  done  to  him ;  and  by  a  law  of 
Alfrcil,  if  any  man  attem})ted  private  redress  by  vengeance  before  he 
had  shown  his  i*eadiness  to  accept  xjoerg'dd  if  offered  to  him,  he  was  to 
lx*  severely  punished.  If,  however,  the  offender  refused  to  pay  the 
legal  com{)ens2ition,  he  was  to  be  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
in  jured  party  and  his  friends  ;  and  this  alternative  was  expressed  by  an 
old  Anglo-Saxon  proverb,  hiege  spere  of  side  oder  here,  “  Buy  off  the 
8|x*ar  or  beiir  it.” 


‘  It  appears  also  that  if  an  affray  took  place  and  several  were  killed 
on  both  sides,  an  account  was  Uiken  and  balance  struck  of  the  amount 
of  slaughter,  and  of  the  numbers  and  value  (loer)  of  the  slain.  If  on 
both  sides  these  were  ecpial,  then  no  vengeance  could  be  taken,  or  de¬ 
mand  iniwlo  of  compensation;  but  if  one  side  liad  sustained  greater 
loss  than  the  other,  it  was  entitled  to  compensation  {wer  or  hot),  or 
vengeance  to  the  extent  of  the  overjdus  or  exces.s. 

‘  But  besides  tlie  payment  to  the  injured  party,  there  was  a  penalty 
due  to  the  state,  which  was  called  wite.  All  crimes  were  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  considered  in  a  twofold  light ;  first,  as  a  damage  or  mis¬ 
chief  <lone  to  the  individual ;  next,  as  an  offence  against  the  peace  of 
uie  whole  state  :  the  punishment,  therefore,  was  apportioned  in  a  two¬ 
fold  ratio.  The  injureil  person,  or  his  relations,  or  gild  brothers, 
receivetl  comj>ensjition  for  the  injury  done  to  him  or  them  in  the 
j  ape  of  damages.  The  state,  or  those  to  whom,  as  an  especial  privi¬ 
lege,  the  state  had  delegated  this  jxjwer,  received  the  fine  for  the  breach 
of  the  iHjace.’— pp.  57-9. 


Mr.  Forsyth  next  describes  the  Frldborh: — 

‘  In  the  absence  of  anything  like  an  organize<l  police  for  the  preven- 
tmii  and  punishment  of  crime,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  common  with  all 
the  Teutonic  nations,  endeavoured  to  secure  some  of  the  blessings  of 
A  inoi’e  settled  state  of  society  through  the  medium  of  the  system 
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known  in  Liter  time«  by  the  name  of  Frank-pledge.  This  word,  how¬ 
ever,  i»  incorrect,  ami  suggestive  of  error,  for  it  is  derived  from  h  rid' 
hanjh,  the  pletlgc  or  guaraiitet^  of  \ie&ce — which  was  corrui)ted  into 
A*fwborth,  and  translated  by  the  Norman  jurists,  who  were  impi  rfeetly 
if  at  all  acquainted  with  Anglo-Saxon,  into  liberum  plegium,  insU*a<l 
of  pacU  plegium.  It  means,  therefore,  a  ‘  peace  pleilge,’  the  mutual 
guaranty  by  which  every  memlKjr  of  a  tithing,  as  well  as  of  a  mauj  (or 
family),  Wame  a  pleilge  of  surety  {borh)  to  the  other  members,  as  well 
as  to  the  state,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  In  the  col- 
kH'tion  of  Liws,  Lfjja  Kdmirdi-Cimfessorisy  there  is  a  full  account  of 
this  univi*r8al  system  of  bail.  “  Another  peace,  the  greatest  of  all  there 
in,  whereby  all  are  maintaineil  in  former  state,  to  wit,  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  guarantee  which  the  English  call  Frklhorgas,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  men  of  Y"ork,  wdio  call  it  Tenmannetale,  that  is,  the 
nuinlx*r  of  ten  men.  And  it  comsists  in  thLs, — that  in  all  the  vills 
thn>ughout  the  kingdom  all  men  are  lK>und  to  be  in  a  guarantee  by  tens, 
80  that  if  one  of  the  ten  men  odend,  the  other  nine  may  hold  him  to 
do  right.” 

*  These  members  of  a  tithing  were  fellow-gildsmeu,  who,  if  a  crime 
were  commitU^  by  any  of  their  body,  w"ei*e  to  arrest  him  and  bring 
him  to  justioi*.  If  they  thought  him  innocent,  they  were  to  clear  him 
by  their  oaths —or  if  he  were  conricted  and  sentenced,  they  were  to 
pay  the  wrgUd  and  imie — and  if  he  tleil  from  justice,  they  were  to 
make  oath  that  they  hail  no  giiilty  i>i\rticij>ation  in  his  esca|M) ;  w'hich, 
If  they  faiUnl  to  ]>rove,  they  had  to  pay  a  penalty  proi>ortioned  to  the 
offence.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  they  weiv  entitled  to  receive  a  part  of 
the  coin|»ensation  paid  by  a  wrong  doer,  for  any  injury  intlicted  on  a 
member  of  their  gild  or  tithing.’ — pp.  5i),  60. 

Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  courts  little  can  be  ascertained  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  I’he  Fridborlt,  as  has  been  seen,  was  a  sort  of  nuitual 
guarantee  association  for  the  preservation  of  the  ))iiblic  peace; 
the  trial  of  persons  accused  of  crime ;  the  assessment  of  damages 
in  eases  of  injury  wrongfully  indicted  by  one  )>erson  upon 
anoiber.  hor  the  executive  purposes  of  this  association,  families 
were  banded  together  by  tensy  forming  a  tithing  {teothuKj)  the 
inemlxTs  of  which  were  mutually  responsible.  Each  of  these 
tithings  had  a  liead-tnariy  styled  teotlnngs-caldor,  or  tienheofody 
who  acted  as  a  sort  of  arbitrator  between  petty  litigants ;  but 
whether  he  held  a  regularly  constituted  court  for  administering 
justice,  Mr.  Lorsyth  says,  does  not  very  clearly  ap})ear.  The 
court  next  claiming  attention  was  the  hundredy  which  was  con¬ 
structed  of  ten  of  the  tithings  already  mentioned.  This  tribunal 
was  called  in  some  parts  of  England  by  the  name  of  W npentnke, 
1  be  presiding  officer,  answering  to  judge,  was  denominated  the 
hyndreties-ealdor .  I  his  person  officiated  at  every  meeting  of 

10  court,  which  was  held  once  at  least  in  each  month.  It  laid 
ecc  esiastical,  civil,  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  In  this  court 
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trials  by  ordeal  froquently  took  place.  Next  there  was  the 
gcir-qemot^  or  court  of  the  county  or  shire,  held  twice  a-year. 
The  only  other  Anglo-Saxon  court  was  that  of  the  kmq,  forming 
a  sort  of  court  of  appeal,  over  which  the  king  presided,  assisted 
by  his  councillors  or  wittaft.  Tliis  court  was  held  only  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  at  such  place  as  the  monarch  ha])pened  to  be  at 
the  time. 

Of  the  precise  mode  in  which  trials  were  conducted  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  courts  we  know  but  little  ;  but  Mr.  Forsyth  gives 
some  interesting  examples,  of  which  we  select  the  following  : — 

‘  A  large  meeting  or  court  {magna  cmicw)  was  held  at  Witlesford  in 
Carabriilgeshii’c,  over  which  .^gclwin,  the  caldorman,  presided.  When 
all  were  st*ated,  one  Wensius,  a  relation  of  Wulfric,  rose  and  laid  claim 
to  two  hydes  of  land  at  8  waff  ham  of  which  he  said  that  he  and  his 
kinsman  had  bwm  unjustly  deprived,  and  had  not  been  paid  their  value. 
Upon  this,  i'Egelwin,  the  i)re.sident,  asked  the  assembly  if  there  was 
any  one  present  who  knew  how  Wulstan  (the  party  in  jM)8session)  had 
become  the  owner  of  the  hind.  Alfric  of  Wicliam  answered  that 
WulsUn  hud  bought  it  from  Wensius  the  claimant  for  eight  pounds, 
which  he  paid  him  in  two  sums,  at  two  ditlerent  times,  and  that  the 
la.st  of  these  sums  wa.s  sent  to  him  by  the  hands  of  lAJofwin,  the  son 
of  ^Edulph,  who  gave  him  the  money  in  the  presence  of  eight  hundreds 
in  the  southern  part  of  Cambridgeshire,  w’here  the  lands  in  dispute  lay. 
To  j)rove  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  Alfric  vouched  as  witnesses  the 
inhabitants  of  those  eight  hundreds,  and  the  couii;  having  heard  their 
eridence,  decided  against  the  claimant.’ — pp.  70,  71. 

Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  judicial  system  which 
obtained  in  England  after  the  Conquest,  Mr.  Forsyth  says, 
that  there  is  a  comj)lete  absence  of  all  mention  of  tlie  jury 
system  until  one  hundred  years  subsequent  to  the  accession  of 
M  illiam  ;  and  it  certainly  does  appear,  as  he  asserts,  incredible, 
that  so  important  a  feature  of  our  jurisprudence,  if  it  had  been 
known,  should  not  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  various  com¬ 
pilations  of  law  which  were  made  in  the  reigns  of  the  early 
Norman  kings. 

1  he  first  well  authenticated  judicial  jiroceeding  in  which  a 
mode  of  trial  prevailed  at  all  analogous  to  the  trial  by  jury  was 
m  \\  illiam  the  Conqueror’s  reign,  when  twelve  men  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  decide  the  suit  in  question.  But  that  the  tribunal 
here  referred  to  should  be  regarded  as  even  the  jirototype  of 
the  jury  of  modern  times,  Mr.  Forsyth  is  extremely  unwilling 
to  allow.  ‘  It  would,’  he  says,  ‘  be  much  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  jury  trial,  in  its  form  of  an  inquest  hy  twelve  men 
summoned  to  determine  by  their  verdict  a  disputed  fact,  was 
unknown  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.’ 

Here  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  ‘jurors’  in  the  times 
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of  which  we  are  now  speaking  were  not,  as  in  our  day,  men 
indifferently  drawn  from  the  community  to  decide  upon  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  brought  before  them,  but  were  chosen 
rather  on  account  of  their  own  supposed  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Hence,  in  the  Auglo-Normau  period, 

*  although  the  form  of  the  jury  did  not  llien  exist,  the  rudU 
inents  of  that  mode  of  trial  may  be  distinctly  traced.’*  Jurors 
were  summoned  from  the  neighbourhood  where  the  dispute 
arose,  and  w’ere  sworn  to  ‘  testify  to  the  facts  within  their 
own  knowledge.’  Hence  upon  the  jurors  of  this  period  de¬ 
volved  the  double  duty  of  testifying  to  facts,  and  deciding, 
upon  their  own  testimony,  in  favour  of  one  of  the  litigant 
parties.  They  were  sworn  not  to  say  anything  false,  nor  knoxc^ 
ingly  conceal  tke  truth  ;  and  by  knowledge,  says  Glanvill,  was 
meant  what  they  had  seen  or  heard  by  trustworthy  iulormation. 
That  these  jurors  were  regarded  as  mere  w’itnesses,  w’hose  duty 
was  to  decide  upon  their  own  knowledge,  and  not  upon  that  of 
others,  is  made  very  manifest  by  the  fact  that,  if  of  the  twelve 
summoned  to  decide  the  case  any  w’ere  ignorant  of  the  facts  in 
dispute,  they  were  substituted  for  by  others  who  were  personally 
aware  of  them. 

The  ])ractical  establishment  of  the  system  of  trial  by  jury  in 
its  present  distinct  form  was,  doubtless,  the  subject  of  positive 
enactment,  and  not  the  mere  offspring  of  custom  or  usage, 
although  the  elements  of  which  it  was  composed  were  all 
familiar  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  tiine.f  Glanvill,  the 
earliest  Hritish  juridical  writer,  speaks  of  this  tribunal  in  terms 
which  well  warrant  this  o)>inion,  for  he  styles  it  institutio  rcgalisy 
from  which  we  may  clearly  infer  that  it  was  a  tribunal  erected 
by  the  monarch,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  council. 

And  here  it  is  w  orthy  of  remark  that  the  j)opular  error  which 
ascribed  the  establishment  of  the  jury  system  to  Alfred  the 
Great,  was  prevalent  until  the  result  of  very  modern  researches 
exploded  that  notion,  and  is  now  pretty  generally  super¬ 
seded  by  the  opinion  that  trial  by  jury,  in  its  present  dis¬ 
tinctive  form,  was  first  practised  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  exact  number  of 
htfltt  always  constituted  a  jury  in  the  infancy  of  the  institution. 
That  that  was  the  usual  number  is  beyond  doubt,  but  instances 
are  not  wanting  to  convince  us  that,  according  to  local  custom  or 
convenience,  the  number  varied. J  In  Henry  the  Second’s  reign 
we  find  it  recorded  that  six  knights  were  summoned  to  try 
whether  the  monastery  at  Bury  St.  Kdinund’s  was  legally 
liable  to  pay  a  j)roportion  of  a  fine  which  w’as  imposed  upon 

•  Fonyth,  p.  108.  |  Ibid.  p.  122.  J  Ibid.  p.  131. 
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the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  *  Jocelin  records  in  his 
chronicle,  another  trial  by  sixteen  lawful  men  of  the  hundred.f 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  jury  system  the  functions  of  the  jury  were  twofold :  to  tes¬ 
tify  of  their  own  knowledge,  and  thereupon  likewise  to  decide 
between  the  litigating  parties.  But  as  trial  by  jury  became 
more  in  request  in  the  decision  of  disputes,  and  the  theor}'  of 
jurisprudential  inquiry  was  elaborated,  the  province  of  the 
jury  was  restricted  to  the  mere  determination  of  questions  of 
fact  on  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  wholly  irrespective  of  any 
personal  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  jurors  themselves.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  limitation  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  jury  was  effected  suddenly.  By  no  means;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  work  of  time,  not  fully  accomplished  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  Lord 
Chancellor  Fortescuc  wrote  a  work  entitled  ‘  De  laudibus 
Le^um  AngliaD,’  in  which  he  describes  the  jury  system  as  it 
existed  in  his  time ;  and  from  the  following  paragraphs  it  will 
be  abundantly  evident  that,  substantially,  trial  by  a  jury  of 
twelve  men  was  then  in  as  full  force  and  vigour  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day: — 

‘Whensoever  the  parties  contending  in  the  King’s  courts  are  come 
to  the  issue  of  the  plea  u^k)!!  the  matter  of  fact,  the  justices  forewith, 
by  virtue  of  the  King’s  writ,  write  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where 
the  fact  is  supposed  to  be,  that  he  would  cause  to  come  before  them  at 
a  certain  day  by  them  appointed,  twelve  good  and  lawful  men  of  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  fact  is  supposed,  who  stand  in  no  relation  to 
cither  of  the  parties  who  are  at  issue,  in  order  to  inquire  and  know 
ti|Hui  their  oaths,  if  the  fact  be  so  as  one  of  the  parties  alleges,  or 
whether  it  be  as  the  other  contends  it  with  him.  At  which  day  the 
bherift  shall  make  return  of  the  said  writ  before  the  same  justices,  with 
a  |>anel  of  the  names  of  them  whom  he  had  summoned  for  that  pur- 
jKjse.  Twelve  good  and  tiiie  men  being  sworn,  in  the  manner  above 
ndatisl,  h*gally  qualifitid  ....  neither  suspected  by,  nor  at  variance 
with  either  of  the  parties;  all  of  the  neighbourhood;  there  shall  be 
read  to  them,  in  English,  by  the  court,  the  record  and  nature  of  the 
plea,  at  length,  which  is  depending  between  the  parties;  and  the  issue 
thereupon  shall  be  plainly  laid  before  them,  concerning  the  truth  of 
^hioh,  those  w'ho  are  so  swoni  are  to  certify  the  court:  which  done, 
<^ch  of  the  parties,  by  themselves  or  their  counsel,  in  pn'sonce  of  the 
Court,  shall  declare  and  lay  oj>en  to  the  juiy  all  and  singular  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  evidences,  whereby  tliey  think  they  may  be  able  to  inform  the 
coui’t  conc<*rning  the  timth  of  the  point  in  question ;  after  which  each 
of  the  [karties  has  liberty  to  produce  before  the  court  all  such  witnesses 


*  Chron.  Jocelin  de  Brakelonde,  p.  48.  f  Ibid.  pp.  37,  38. 
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OH  they  please,  or  can  get  to  ap|>ear  on  their  liehall ;  who  being 
eliarged  upon  their  oatlis,  shall  give  in  evidence  all  that  they  know 
touching  the  truth  of  the  fact  concerning  which  the  parties  are  at 
issue ;  and,  if  necessity  so  require,  the  witnesses  may  be  heard  and  ex- 
uinincHl  ai)art,  till  they  shall  have  deposed  all  that  they  have  to  give  in 
evidence;  so  that  what  the  one  lias  declared  shall  not  inform  or  induce 
another  witness  of  the  siime  side,  to  give  hLs  evidence  in  the  same 
words,  or  to  the  very  same  effect.  The  whole  of  the  evidence  being 
gone  through,  the  jurors  shall  confer  together,  at  their  pleasure  as  they 
shall  think  most  convenient,  upon  the  truth  of  the  issue  before  them; 
with  as  much  delibt'ration  and  leisure  as  they  can  well  desire,  K  ing  all 
the  while  in  the  keeping  of  an  officer  of  the  court,  in  a  place  assigned 
them  for  that  puqxmc,  lest  any  one  should  attempt  by  indirect  me¬ 
thods  to  inllueiice  them  as  to  their  opinion,  which  they  are  to  give 
into  the  court.  Ltistly,  they  are  to  return  into  court  and  certify  the 
justices  u|)on  the  truth  of  the  issue  so  joineil,  in  the  presence  of  the 
jwirties  (if  they  plause  to  be  present),  particularly  the  person  who  is 
pliiintiffi  in  the  caus4\  What  the  juroi*s  sliall  so  certify,  in  the  laws  of 
England  is  calletl  the  venlict.  In  pm*suance  of  which  verdict  the 
justices  shall  render  and  form  their  judgment.’ 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the 
use  of  the  word  venue^  always  introduced  in  the  introductory 
]>art  of  declarations  in  civil,  and  indictments  in  criminal,  pro¬ 
ceedings.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  early  stage  of  our 
system  of  trial  by  jury,  the  jurors  were  sworn  to  find  their  ver¬ 
dict  of  their  oxen  knowledge.  Hence  they  were  summoned  from 
the  vicinity  (vicinetum)  of  the  place  where  the  cause  of  action 
arose,  or  the  crime  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed.  This 
was  obviously  necessary.  lienee,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
instruments  just  referred  to,  we  find  the  name  of  the  city  or 
county  in  which  the  action  is  brought,  or  the  person  indicted, 
and  this  is  termed  the  venue,  indicating  the  ])lace  from  which 
the  jurors  must  bo  summoned  to  try  the  cause,  or  the  prisoner, 
as  the  ease  may  be. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  the  jury  system  from  its  origin, 
Mr.  Forsyth  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  its  more  interest¬ 
ing  inci(lents.  Ihe  mode  by  which  the  attendance  of  jurors  is 
secured  is  by  a  writ,  issued  by  the  court,  and  directed  to  the 
sherilT  of  the  county,  commanding  him  to  have  the  bodies  of  tlw 
jitrors  in  court  on  a  certain  day.  The  sherill’,  in  compliance 
with  the  exigency  of  this  writ,  issues  his  summonses  to  persons 
duly  qualifu'd  to  serve  as  jurors,  and  whose  names  are  entered 
annualU  in  the  ‘Jurors’  Hook.’  In  case  of  disobedience,  with¬ 
out  lawful  excuse,  the  court  is  empowered  bv  statute  to  iin]>ose 
a  hue  on  every  absent  juryman,  and,  if  necessary,  issue  a  distress 
to  compel  payment.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  sufficient 
mini  er  of  jurors  does  not  appear,  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by 
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calling  upon  the  bystanders  in  court  to  enter  the  jury-box  and 
be  sworn.  This  proceeding  is  technically  designated  ‘  praying 
a  jury  talea  de  circumstantibm^  because  the  statute  by  which  it 
is  regulated  enacts  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court,  on  re- 
quciit  of  either  party,  to  command  the  sheriff  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  manner  just  stated. 

The  precise  period  at  which  the  distinction  between  common 
and  .vpeefa/ juries  arose,  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  great  un¬ 
certainty.  Although  no  mention  of  special  juries  is  made  in 
any  act  of  parliament  prior  to  the  reign  of  George  II.,  yet  Mr. 
Forsvth  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  in  use  at  a  very  early  date; 
and  that  he  is  correct  in  so  supposing  is  rendered  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  by  the  fact  that,  until  very  recently,  jurors  qualified  to  act 
as  common  jurors  are  for  the  most  part  indifferently  educated, 
and  quite  unfit  to  determine  questions  of  an  intricate  nature, 
involving  great  interests.  Hence  it  was  obviously  necessary  to 
secure,  in  important  causes,  a  su])erior  class  of  men,  who  were 
consequently  styled  special  jurors,  and  who  are  chosen  from 
persons  described  in  the  jurors’  books  as  esquires,  persons  of 
higher  degree,  bankers,  and  merchants.  Either  party  in  a 
cause  is  entitled  to  a  special  jury.  The  mode  in  which  the  special 
jury  is  chosen  is  thus.  The  attorneys  on  both  sides,  together 
with  the  under-sheriff,  attend  before  the  proper  officer  of  the 
court  with  the  special  jurors’  list.  On  separate  tickets  are 
written  the  names  of  the  jurors,  corresponding  with  the  sheriff’s 
list.  These  tickets  are  put  into  a  box  and  shaken, and  forty-eight 
are  taken  out  by  the  officer  of  the  court.  To  any  of  these 
names  either  party  may  object  on  ground  of  incapacity.  If  the 
objection  be  allowed,  another  name  is  substituted.  From  this 
list  of  forty-eight  each  party  has  the  ])i  ivilege  of  striking  of!’,  in 
turn,  and  in  the  jiresence  of  the  same  officer,  twelve  names. 
Ilie  remaining  twenty-four  are  then  summoned  by  the  sheriff  to 
attend  on  the  day  of  trial.*  A  sjiecial  jury  costs  the  party  de¬ 
manding  it  about  twenty-five  pounds.  F^ach  special  juror 
receives  one  guinea  for  his  services  in  each  cause  on  which  he  is 
sworn.  A  common  juror  does  not  receive  any  remuneration. 

Before  the  jurors  are  sworn  either  party  has  a  right  of 
^  challenije^  which  is  the  term  a])])lied  to  the  exercise  of  that 
most  iinjiortant  privilege  of  the  suitor,  which  enables  him  to 
exclude  from  the  jury-box  any  one  to  whom  he  may  reasonably 
object.  Hut  this  jiower  is  necessarily  limited.  There  are  two 
^UscTiptions  of  challenges.  One  is  ‘  to  the  arrat/y  that  is  to 
the  whole  array  of  names  furnished  by  the  sheriff,  and  is  made 


*  Stephen's  Blackstone,  ill.  ^91. 
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personal  to  the  sheriff;  as,  for  example,  that  he  Ims  been 
actuated*  by  pnvate  or  political  motives  in  selecting  the 
jurors.  If  this  challenge  be  deemed  well  founded  by  two 
persons  called  triors  aj>pointcd  by  the  court  to  decide  upon  it, 
the  whole  array  is  quashed,  and  a  new  jury  im])anelled.  A 
case  occurred  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  in  the  year  18*21, 
in  which  a  challenge  of  this  description  was  successfully  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  defendant,  one  Dolby,  who  was  indicted  for  a 
seditious  libel.*  The  defendant  urged  that  he  was  prosecuted 
by  a  society  called  the  ‘Constitutional  Association,’  of  which 
one  of  the  sherifls  who  returned  the  jury  was  a  member.  The 
court  appointed  two  triors  to  ascertain  whether  the  allegation  was 
well  founded.  Witnesses  having  been  examined,  and  counsel 
on  both  sides  having  addressed  the  triors,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  sumined  up,  leaving  them  to  decide  the  matter  uj)on 
which  issue  had  been  joined.  They  thereupon  found  in  favour 
of  the  challenge,  u])on  which  the  court  quashed  the  j)anel,  and 
the  case  was  adjourned.  But  in  modern  days  this  proceeding 
seldom  takes  place.  The  other  description  of  challenge  ‘to  the 
is  that  which  is  most  frequently  resorted  to.  It  consists 
in  an  objection  to  the  juror  on  either  of  the  following  grounds, 
as  classed  by  Lord  Coke : — 1.  Propter  honoris  respcctiim ;  as 
where  a  lord  of  parliament  is  impanelled  on  a  jury  ;  *2.  Prop¬ 
ter  defectum  ;  as  in  the  case  of  an  alien  born,  who  is  therefore 
incompetent ;  or  the  want  of  sufficient  estate  to  qualify  the 
juror ;  3.  Propter  affectum  ;  on  well  grounded  suspicion  of  bias 
or  partiality;  4.  Propter  delictum  ;  where  a  juror  has  been  con¬ 
victed  of  an  offence  that  affects  his  credit  as  a  ‘  good  and  law¬ 
ful  man.’  But  in  criminal  cases  of  the  graver  nature,  such  as 
tn*ason  and  felony,  the  prisoner  has  the  right  to  challenge 
peremptorily,  and  without  assigning  any  reason  whatever, 
thirty-five  of  the  jurors  in  a  case  of  treason,  and  twenty  in 
murder  or  other  felony.  And  even  after  he  has  exhausted  his 
privilege,  he  may  go  on  challenging  the  jurors  on  special 
grounds,  or,  as  it  is  called,  ‘for  cause.’  in  offences  below 
felony,  that  is,  in  misdemeanors,  the  ])risoner  has  no  right  to 
challenge  any  ot  the  jurv,  cxcejit  on  one  of  the  grounds  before- 
named.  It  may  bo  not  uninteresting  here  to  state  that  the 
Queen  has  no  right  to  a  peremptory  challenge  ;  she  can  only 
challenge  ‘  for  cause,’  but  she  is  not  bound  to  show  the  caiu*iJ 
until  the  whole  ]>anel  be  gone  through,  and  it  ap])ear  that  there 
will  not  be  a  full  jury  without  the  persons  challenged. t 

Having  now  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  various  in- 

•  Uex  V.  Dolby,  1  Car.  niul  Kir.  P^ep.,  2:18. 
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cidents  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  jury,  >ve  may  direct  our 
attention  to  the  ])eculiarities  appertaining  to  the  difierent  species 
of  the  system  itself;  for  the  system,  in  a  comprehensive  sense, 
may  not  inaptly  be  styled  a  ffetius  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
jury  system  was  originally  adapted  to  the  disposal  of  disputes 
of  a  civil  nature  merely.  The  precise  period  when  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  jury  in  criminal  cases  between  the  accuser  and  the 
accused  was  had  recourse  to,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  The 
modes  by  which  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person  charged 
with  crime  was  determined  in  the  remoter  periods  of  our  history 
were  compurgatioiu  the  ordeal y  either  of  hot  iron  or  boiling  water, 
or  the  cors7ia€d,*  There  is  no  trace  of  a  jury  in  criminal  cases 
prior,  nor  for  some  time  subsequent,  to  the  Conquest.  The 
presentment  of  persons  suspected  of  crime,  by  functionaries 
analogous  to  our  present  grand  jurors,  was  in  practice  long 
before  the  adaption  of  the  jury  system  to  the  trial  of  offenders. 
Without,  then,  following  IVIr.  Forsyth  through  his  elaborate 
inquiry  as  to  when  and  by  what  degrees  the  jury  was  ada])ted 
to  the  trial  of  criminals,  we  may  leave  this  ])oint  by  quoting 
the  following  ])assage  from  ])age  *207  of  our  learned  author’s 
work  : — ‘  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  trials  by  jury  in  criminal 
cases  were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same  as  at  the  jiresent  day. 
As  an  instance  may  be  mentioned  the  trial  of  Sir  Thomas  de 
Berkeley  by  a  jury  of  twxdve  knights,  on  the  charge  of  having 
abetted  the  murder  of  Edward  II.’ 

Tlie  first  peculiarity  of  the  jury  system  which  is  deserving  of 
notice  is  the  precise  number  of  which  it  is  necessary,  according 
to  law,  that  it  should  consist.  Why  the  number  required  should 
be  twcluey  it  is  interesting  to  inquire.  Frecedent  usually  governs 
practice.  And  so  it  is  in  the  jury  system  ;  for  we  find  that 
amongst  the  Scandinavian  nations  twelve  was  the  favorite 
number  constituting  a  court.  So  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
tlic  twelve  senior  thanes  were  to  go  out,  and  the  reeve  with 
them,  and  swear  on  the  relic  given  to  them  in  hand,  that 
they  would  accuse  no  innocent  man.  Again,  twelve  ‘  lahmen’ 
^’cre  to  administer  the  law’  between  the  Ilritish  and  the 
Angles.  In  the  days  of  compurgation,  in  cases  of  import¬ 
ance,  the  number  of  compurgators  was  twelve.  And  this  num¬ 
ber  prevailed  equally  on  the  Continent. t  I’roni  these  facts  it 
not  ditlicult  to  conjecture  lunv  it  came  to  be  an  esta- 

•  This  ^K'seription  of  the  ordtal  consistcMl  io  n.aking  the  acrns<‘cl  porsoii 

allow  a  piec’o  of  hrea*!,  nccoiopanicd  with  a  prnycr  that  it  inij^ht  choke  him 
>f  jruilty.  (io«l\\iii,  Knrl  of  Kent,  ami  fatiuT  of  II;irohl,  was  holiove^l  to  have 
uieil  ill  tho  act  of  attempting  to  swallow  the  oorsnaiMl. — Forsyth,  p.  81. 

t  For.^vth,  p.  *2  10. 
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blislieil  nilc  that  a  jun*  for  the  trial  of  an  issue  of  fact, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  should  consist  of  twelve  persons. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  solution  which  has  been  aflorded 
to  tiie  qiicsiion,  what  gave  rise  to  the  rule  as  to  the  number  of 
twelve;  for  an  author  who  wrote,  in  1682,  a  ‘  Guide  to  English 
Jurie8,*bv  a  person  of  (Juality’  (attributed  to  Lord  Somers), 
gupgesW  that  ‘  the  jury  is  reduced  to  the  number  of  twelve,  like 
as  the  prophets  were  twelve,  to  foretell  the  truth ;  tlie  apostles 
twelve  to  preach  the  tnith;  the  discoverers  twelve,  sent  into 
Canaan  to  seek  and  report  the  truth ;  and  the  stones  twelve, 
Uie  heavenly  Hierusalcm  is  built  on;  and  as  the  judges  were 
twelve  anciently  to  try  and  determine  matters  of  law;  and 
always  when  there  is  any  waging  law,  there  must  be  twelve  to 
swear  in  it;  and  also  as  for  matters  of  state,  there  were  for¬ 
merly  twelve  councillors  of  state.’  Which  of  the  foregoing 
tlieories  is  the  more  consistent  with  sound  sense  and  probability, 
it  is  not  worth  while  here  to  stop  and  discuss. 

The  rule  that  a  jury  must  return  a  unanimous  verdict  is  next 
worthy  of  consideration.  To  ascertain  the  origin  of  this  rule, 
of  the  pro]>riety  of  which,  in  a  jurisprudential  point  of  view,  wo 
shall  have  to  say  something  presently,  is  not  a  matter  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  ‘Hearing  in  mind,’  says  Mr.  Forsyth,  ‘that  the  jury 
system  was,  in  its  inception,  nothing  but  the  testimony  of  wit¬ 
nesses  informing  the  court  of  facts  supposed  to  lie  within  their 
own  knowledge,  we  see  at  once  that  to  require  that  twelve  men 
should  be  unanimous  was  simply  to  fix  the  amount  of  evidence 
which  the  law  deemed  to  be  conclusive  of  a  matter  in  dispute.’ 
And  this  aj)])ears  to  lx*  not  merely  a  feasible,  but  the  only  rational 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  a  rule  of  at  least  question¬ 
able  propriety.  For  in  every  other  assembly  of  persons,  the 
decision  upon  a  matter  or  (piestion  is  invariably  arrived  at  by 
a  majority  of  the  persons  constituting  the  assembly.  True  it  is, 
in  some  instances  a  bare  majority  is  insuflicient ;  tw  o-thirds  or 
other  ])roporiion  is  required ;  but  in  no  case,  save  that  of  a 
jury  impanelled  to  try  an  issue,  is  ])erfect  unanimity  required. 
It  should,  however,  be  here  observed,  that  in  old  times,  the  rule 
was  to  a  certain  extent  now  and  then  infringed  ;  for  if  eleven 
jurors  were  agreed,  and  the  tweltih  juryman  w’as  of  a  ditlerent 
opinion  from  his  fellows,  the  verdict  ot  the  eleven  and  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  one  were  severally  recorded,  efl’ect  being  given  to 
the  \crdict  t»f  the  eleven,  while  the  dissentient  juror  was  sent 
to  gaol  !•  Hut  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (41  Ass.  ii.),  it  was 
decided  that  a  verdict  from  less  than  twelve  was  a  nullity,  and 
.ir.  lorsyih  tells  us  that  the  court  said  the  judges  of  assize 
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ought  to  carry  the  jury  about  with  them  in  a  cart  until  they 
agreed  !  At  the  present  day,  the  rule  as  to  unanimity  is  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  in  no  case  can  it  be  disregarded,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  tlie  litigant  parties  mutually  consent  to  receive  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  majority — a  course  sometimes  adopted. 

The  late  Jeremy  Bentham  well  remarked;  ‘If  the  work  of 
fonuing  verdicts  had  been  the  work  of  calm  reflection,  working 
by  the  light  of  experience,  in  a  comparatively  mature  and  en¬ 
lightened  age,  some  number  certain  of  aflbrding  a  majority  on 
one  side — viz.,  an  odd  number — would  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions,  have  been  provided  ;  and  to  the  decision  of  that  pre¬ 
ponderating  number  would,  of  course,  have  been  given  the  effect 
of  the  conjunct  decision  of  the  whole.’* 

Of  the  expediency  of  the  rule  in  (picstion  grave  doubts  have 
been  frequently  expressed.  However  desirable  it  is  that  all 
the  members  of  a  tribunal  should  agree  in  one  view  of  the  case 
referred  to  them  for  their  opinion,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  ends  of  truth  are  best  subserved  by  requiring  complete 
unanimity  amongst  them. 

And  here  it  may  be  advisable  to  refer,  parenthetically,  to 
another  striking  peculiarity  incident  to  the  jury  system,  and 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  rule  of  unanimity — viz.,  the  rule 
that  a  jury,  during  its  deliberations,  shall  be  confined  in  a 
room,  under  the  charge  of  a  bailifl*,  who  is  sworn  not  to  allow 
any  one  to  speak  to  them,  nor  to  speak  to  them  himself,  except 
to  ask  them  if  they  have  agreed  upon  their  verdict,  and  not  to 
allow'  them  ‘  meat^  drink,  or  Jire^  candlelight  only  excepted.’ 
The  observance  of  this  rule,  to  say  the  least,  looks  very  like  a 
process  of  coercion,  whereby  one  })ortioii  of  the  jury  may  be 
constrained,  ])Ossibly  in  violation  of  their  conscientious  opinion, 
to  accede  to  the  verdict  of  the  other. 

c  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  propriety  of  the 
rule  requiring  unanimity,  on  which  point  Mr.  Forsyth  has 
i  devoted  several  pages  of  his  valuable  work,  entering  fully  into 
the  arguments  pro  and  cony  and  after  urging  in  favour  of  the 
relaxation  of  the  rule,  the  fact,  that  when  the  judges  either  of 
the  courts  of  common  law'  or  chancery  difler,  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  prevails ;  w'hen  the  House  of  Lords  sits  as  a 
court  of  appeal,  or  as  a  criminal  court  to  try  a  peer,  a  bare 
Riajority  ol  one  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  judgment :  ho 
asks,  ‘  why  the  rule  should  be  different  for  tw’clve  jurors,  and 
^hy,  if  there  be  a  single  dissentient  amongst  them,  no  verdict 
can  be  given  r’  Why,  indeed  !  At  first  blush  it  appears  ])re- 
postcroiis.  True  it  is,  as  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  rule, 

*  Art  of  Packing,  as  applied  to  S|>ecial  Juries.  Dy  Jeremy  lientham. 
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it  secures  discussion  amongst  a  jury  who  are  divided  in  opinion, 
and  thus  precipitancy  is  guarded  against.  But  as  a  sot-olf  to 
this  argument,  we  may  well  refer  to  the  fact,  not  ca])able  of 
denial,  that  oftentimes  the  division  amongst  a  jury  is  in  the 
proportion  of  eleven  to  one,  thot  if  not  influenced  l)y  j>cv- 
sonal  or  corru])t  motives,  being  a  man  of  strong  prejudices  and 
weak  judgment,  upon  wliose  mind  argument  and  reason  have 
no  effect  in  altering  a  prejudiced  and  foregone  opinion.  Tpon 
this  point,  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  in  their  ‘  First  Uej)ort 
upon  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,’  in  1830,  say:  ‘There  is 
reason  to  apprehend  that  where  any  of  them  happen  to  be 
aetuated  by  partial  motives,  it  must  tend  to  produce  a  corrupt 
verdict.  Indeed,  no  one  can  have  been  much  conversant  with 
courts  of  justice,  without  having  frequently  heard  the  remark 
(where  the  verdict  lias  been  long  in  suspense),  that  one  or  other 


of  the  contending  ])arties  has  a  friend  vpon  the  jimp  I’ho 
commissioners  jiroceed  to  notice  a  reason  in  favour  of  the  rule 
requiring  unanimity : — ‘  In  the  event  of  any  difference  of 

o])inion,  it  secures  a  discussion . Any  one  dissentient 

person  can  compel  the  other  eleven  fully  and  calmly  to  recoil- 
hidcr  their  opinions.’  'I'lie  commissioners  then  declare  it  as 
their  opinion  that  ‘  the  interests  of  justice  manifestly  require  a 
change  of  law'  upon  this  subject.’  They  say,  that  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  ]»eriod  of  time,  sufliciently  long  for  the  purposes  of  reason¬ 
able  and  ample  discussion,  it  is  not  expedient  to  continue  a 
divided  jury  in  oonfinement,  and  they  therefore  pro])ose,  that 
the  jury  shall  not  be  ke])t  in  deliberation  longer  than  twelve 
hours,  unless  at  the  end  of  that  period  they  unanimously  concur 
to  apply  for  further  lime  ;  and  that  if,  at  the  end  of  such  twelve 
hours,  or  longer  time,  nine  of  the  jury  shall  be  agreed  on  a  ver¬ 
dict,  such  shall  be  recorded  by  the  court,  and  shall  entitle  the 
]mriy  in  whose  favour  it  is  to  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

1  Nventy-three  years  have  ela])scd  siin:e  this  recommendation 
of  royal  commissioners  was  laid  before  parliament,  yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  law  remains  unaltered. 


Hut,  within  the  ])resent  year,  another  royal  commission,  ap- 
])ointed  to  inquin'  into  the  process,  ^kc.,  of  the  siqieriov  courts 
id  eonmion  law,  has,  in  its  second  report  to  the  (’rown,  ri'coni- 
niended  the  retention  ot  the  rule  requiring  uiianimitv  !  8o  that, 
with  these  conflicting  reeoinmendations  of  royal  commissioiuu's, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  alteration  will  speedily  bi*  made 
in  the  practice  in  this  respect.  At  the  same  time,  they  reconi- 
ineml  an  alteration  in  the  rule  requiring  that  the  jury  should 
be  kept  without  refreshment  during  their  deliberations.  So 
ur,  t  lis  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  for  most  assuredly,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  i'onunissioners,  the  unanimity  brought 
ajont  by  means  of  the  coercive  iiractice  in  cpiestioi/  is  often- 
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times  ‘  the  luianiiinty,  not  of  conviction,  but  of  exhausted  powers 
—not  of  intelligence,  but  ot‘  incapacity  of  physical  endurance. 
Tlie  juryman  is  tempted  to  escape  from  prolonged  hunger  and 
sidfering  by  compromising  his  conscience  and  his  oath,  and  the 
judge  is  compelled  to  receive  such  a  verdict  as  unanimous.' 

or  the  different  species  of  jury,  there  remain  to  be  noticed  the 
coroner’s  jury,  the  jury  de  medietate  JirKjucBy  and  the  Grand  Jury. 

Tlie  coroner’s  jury  is  summoned  by  the  officer  known  as 
tlie  Coroner,  in  cases  where  j)ersons  have  come  by  their  death 
suddenly,  or  in  a  suspicious  manner.  The  earliest  statute  which 
regulates  tlie  mode  of  taking  a  coroner’s  inquest  was  passed  in 
the  reign  of  l^^dward  I.  ( l*27()).  Tlie  number  sworn  on  the  jury 
may  he  upwards  of  twelve,  but  that  number  must  agree  to  a 
verdict.  The  office  of  coroner  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 

Of  the  jury  de  medietate  limjuce  we  may  briefly  describe  it  as 
a  jury  one  moiety  of  the  members  of  which  are  aliens,  and  the 
other  moiety  denizens.  It  is  a  generous  privilege  accorded 
to  foreigners  by  the  laws  of  England,  that  if  such  a  one 
charged  with  crime  choose  to  demand  it,  he  shall  be  tried  by  a 
jury  composed  of  six  aliens  and  six  denizens.  Mr.  Forsyth 
traces  the  origin  of  this  sjiecies  of  juiy  to  Edward  l.’s  reign, 

The  grand  jury  lastly  claims  our  attention.  It  is  that  tribu¬ 
nal  which  is  jilaced  between  the  subject  and  the  petit  jury  in 
cases  of  criminal  charge.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  petit 
jury  as  being  the  accusing,  while  the  latter  is  the  trying  jury. 
Of  the  precise  time  when  two  juries  first  existed  it  is  not  pre¬ 
tended  by  any  writer  to  fix  the  date.  Professor  Christian  says, 
that  although  this  is  ‘  one  of  the  most  important,  yet  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  obscure  and  inexplicable  jiarts  of  the 
law  of  Ihigland.’  Mr.  Forsyth  does  not  coincide  with  the 
professor,  but  appears  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  grand 
inquest  was  known  as  a  distinct  tribunal  jnior  to  the  reign  of 
Kdward  III.,  and  certainly  in  that  monarch’s  reign.  The  grand 
jury  consists  of  twenty-three  persons,  summoned  hy  the  sheriff. 
I  he  functions  of  the  grand  jury  consist  in  their  poNver  to 
present  to  the  court  bills  of  indictment  in  the  case  of  persons 
against  whom  prima  facie  evidence  has  been  adduced  that  an 
offence  has  by  them  been  committed.  Of  the  twenty-three 
grand  jurors  twelve  may  jiresent  a  bill  of  indictment  as  a  true 
lull,  or  ignore  it,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  eleven. 
Jhe  reason  of  this  is,  that  twelve  agreeing  may  constitute  a 
majority,  for  ‘it  is  a  maxim  of  the  English  law’,’  says  Black- 
stone,  ‘  that  no  man  can  be  convicted  of  any  capital  offence  [or 
^iiy  felony]  unless  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  twenty-four  of 
lu8  equals  and  neighbours:  that  is,  by  twelve  at  least  of  the 
grand  jury  in  the  first  ])lace  assenting  to  the  accusation,  and 
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afterwards  by  the  whole  petit  jury,  of  twelve  more,  finding  hiu^ 

guilty.’^  ,  . 

The  mode  of  proceeding  before  the  grand  jury  is  simply 

this.— After  having  received  from  the  presiding  judge  a  charge 
explanatory  of  their  duties,  they  retire  to  their  loom,  and  such 
bills  of  indictment  as  are  brought  into  the  ofiicc  of  the  clerk  of 
the  court  are  laid  before  them.  On  the  back  of  each  bill  are 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  support  the  charge.  1  hese  the 
grand  jury  call  before  them,  and  examine,  and  if  they  consider 
the  evidence  strong  enough  to  raise  a  presumption  of  guilt 
against  tlie  accused,  they  find  the  bill  a  true  one,  and  endorse 
upon  it  ‘  true  bill,’  and  so  present  it  to  the  court,  whereujion  the 
accused  is  put  upon  his  trial  before  the  petit  jury.  If,  however, 
the  grand  jury  do  not  deem  the  charge  well  founded,  they 
iqnorc  the  bill,* and  present  it  to  the  court,  endorsed  ‘  not  a  true 

hill: 

Latterly  the  expediency  of  retaining  the  grand  jury  as  part 
of  the  machinery  of  criminal  jurisprudence  has  been  very 
warmly  discussed.  Last  year,  the  then  Attorney-general,  Sir 
Frederick  Thesiger,  endeavoured  to  procure  its  abolition  in 
tlie  metropolitan  districts.  In  bis  etl’orts,  however,  he  failed. 
8ince  then  two  pamphlets  have  appeared,  the  respective  titles 
of  which  head  this  article.  Into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
these  publications,  this  article  having  already  exceeded  its 
anticipated  limits,  we  have  not  space  to  enter.  That  by  a 
*  Member  of  the  Middle  Temple’  wc  believe  to  be  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  highly  esteemed  oHicer  of  the  Central  (’riminal  Court, 
and  while  we  cannot  concur  with  him  in  his  wish  that  the 
grand  jury  may  be  retained,  yet  we  feel  bound  to  say  his 
pamphlet  will  repay  perusal,  as  well  for  the  information  it 
contains,  as  for  the  clear  and  forcible  style  in  which  the  author 
urges  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  sy’stem.  At  page  10,  he 
says : — 

*Tlio  constitutional  advantages  of  tho  system  are,  that  it  has  pro- 
toctoil  and  may  again  bt*  indisjH?nsable  to  protect  the  subject  from  the 
exiK'nse  and  oppression  of  unjust  accusation,  and  that  it  preserves  to 
^hy  |KH>ple  the  inestimable  j)rerogative  of  putting  upon  their  trial  the 
ministers  and  otlicers  ot  the  sovereign,  for  violation  of  the  law'. 

It  lias  also  the  minor  advantage  of  ignoring  and  preventing  the 
further  prosecution  of  frivolous  charges  of  crime,  and  thereby  saving 
to  the  country  the  ex|H}nses  incident  to  further  procedure.  A  ml  if, 
we  assert,  these  lulvantages  exist,  and  aix;  self-evident,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  grand  jup*  is  a  thing  establi^ed,  and  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
jur)  s^Wm  it^df,  it  lies  u(H>n  the  opponents  of  the  tribunal  to  prove 
t  t  the  bcnctits  are  imaginary,  that  the  gimid  jury’  is  injurious,  or  that 
**  'antages  are  more  than  counterhalanccd  by  its  defects.* 

•  Forsyth,  p.  *220. 
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On  the  other  liand,  Mr.  Sleigli,  the  barrister,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  says,  he  undertakes — 

‘  \\y  tlie  aid  of  facts  and  figures  which  cannot  bo  gainsayed,  to  prove, 
Ix  vond  all  question,  that  the  gi*and  jury  system — as  worked  out  in 
the  metrojK)litan  district — is  fraught  with  mischief,  whether  in  tho 
persecution  of  the  guilty,  or  the  emancipation  of  the  innocent :  that 
while  it  acts  as  a  protection  and  a  shield  to  tlic  former,  it  is  a  terror, 
aiul  an  instrument  of  extortion,  as  rcgai’ds  the  latter.’  Mr.  Sleigh 
says  ho  is  *  well  aware  that  the  advocates  for  the  preservation  of  the 
institution  urge  strongly  its  ‘  time-hallow  ed’  claims  on  modem  con¬ 
sideration  :  tliat  it  is  one  of  the  “  guarantees  of  liberty  in  this  favoured 
country:”  one  of  those  bulwarks  of  the  Constitution,”  whei*eby  tho 
subject  is  protected  from  “unjust  imprisonment,  false  accusation,  and 
illegal  eoiulemnation.”  *  lJut,  he  says,  ‘  the  days  lU’e  past  when  tho 
graud  jury  might  fairly  be  recognised  and  eulogised  as  a  “  guarantee  of 
liberty ,’’-Ulays  when  Bromleys,  J’embertons,  and  Jellcries  sat  ujion  tho 
judicial  bi'iich,  and  hesitated  not  to  threaten,  coerce,  and  line  jurors, 
both  grand  and  jictit :  when  no  stipendiary  magistracy  was  in  existence; 
the  men  then  filling  the  magisterial  oflice  being  mostly  creatures  of  the 
government  of  the  hour — slaves  to  their  respective  jHditical  patrons; 
of  very  limited  education,  and  still  more  limited  legal  acquirements ; 
who  were  paid  by  ‘  fees,’  hence  styled  ‘  trailhuj  justiceSj — and  who 
wen^,  withal,  not  over  scnipulous  in  their  judicial  conduct.  In  those 
days,  indeeil,  such  an  institution  as  the  grand  jury  was  indispensable 
as  a  “  protection  from  unjust  imprisonment  and  false  accusation but 
we  live  in  different  times — under  a  vastly  diti’eront  reyin^e  ;  ours  is  an 
age  of  refinement  and  civilization,  forming  an  unmistakable  contrast 
with  the  dark  and  semi-barbarous  period  when  the  grand  jury  w'as 
reiilly  and  in  fact  a  boon  and  a  protection  to  the  people.  The  magis¬ 
terial  bench  is  now  occupied  by  men  whose  education  and  legal  acquire¬ 
ments  eminently  qualify  them  for  the  efficient  dischai’ge  of  their  duties, 
— rcsjionsible  to  the  goveniment  and  the  public  for  their  conduct, — 
aud  ever  acting  under  the  surveillance  of  a  vigilant  and  unsparing 
press.’ 

Mr.  Sleigh  then  proceeds  to  lay  before  the  Home  Secretary 
an  abundance  of  evidence  in  support  of  his  rather  startling  pro¬ 
position,  that  ‘  the  grand  jury  is  subversive  of  the  moral  interests 
of  society.’  Amongst  the  many  witnesses  the  learned  gentle- 
inan  presses  into  his  service  is  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Lngland,  Lord  Denman,  who  characterizes  the  institution  as  an 
‘  anomalous  excrescence  attached  to  our  courts  of  civil  law.* 
But  this  article  has  already  far  exceeded  its  anticipated  limits, 
so  we  must,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  leave  this  interesting 
subject;  but  in  so  doing,  we  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s 
elaborate  work  withont  expressing  sincere  regret  that  we  have 
Rot  been  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  more  copious  extracts 
from  a  production  which  need  only  be  read  to  be  appreciated. 


Akt.  Journal  oJ  a  Tour  In  Ceylon  and  India,  nndcrtaJceu  at  th' 

requrst  of  tU  Bai>tU  Missionary  Society,  in  Company  with  the 
AVc.  J.  Leechinan,  M.A.;  with  Obser cations  and  lleniarks.  By 
Jotthua  Russell.  L<nulou  :  Houlston  and  Stoueman. 

In  a  foriiuT  iiiinibcr  we  noticed  with  approbation  Mr.  Freenuiirs 
‘  Tour  in  South  Africa,’  and  are  jtlad  to  find  that  it  has  circu¬ 
lated  extensively.  The  appointment  in  his  case  was  ol  a 
similar  kind  with  that  of  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Lecchinan,  but 
his  narrative  partakes  more  of  the  strictly  missionary  character 
than  t!ie  present  volume,  whose  author  verj'cs  towards  the 
jiaih  of  the  general  traveller.  It  is  occupied,  however,  very 
considerably  with  missionary  details,  and  probably  might  have 
been  more  so,  had  not  a  report  of  ])roceedings  been  previously 
and  specifically  given  to  the  C’ommittce  of  the  Baptist  Society. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  however,  is  the  ollicial  rei)ort ; 
and  we  must  regard  it,  therefore,  much  as  a  book  of  travels 
with  a  religious  object. 

In  the  general  construction  of  Mr.  Russell’s  volume,  we  cannot 
help  regretting  the  absence  of  literary  skill.  He  is  evidently 
no  practised  writer,  and,  instead  of  working  up  his  materials 
into  an  engaging  as  well  as  instructive  narrative,  he  appears 
in  many  jilaccs  simjily  to  have  copied,  from  a  note-book,  his 
dottings  and  memoranda.  Thp  consequence  is  abrupt  transi¬ 
tions,  and  mere  hre-side  remarks.  We  have  no  objection  to 
a  conversational  style  in  narrating  a  travelling  expedition,  and 
j>crhap8  it  is  generally  preferable  to  that  which  is  more  elaborate 
and  ornate  ;  but  we  cannot  be  pleased  with  inelegance,  incor¬ 
rectness,  and  the  introduction  of  insignificant  circumstances. 
M  hen  a  person  writes  for  the  ))ublic,  especially  in  connexion 
with  an  important  undertaking,  we  do  think  lie  should  aim 
to  write  better  than  he  would  talk  in  the  carelessness  of  private 
conversation.  Let  not  this  remark,  however,  deter  our  readers 
from  perusing  the  work  before  us ;  for,  whatever  its  literary 
faults,  it  possesses  substantial  value.  All  who  arc  interested 
in  missionary  operations  in  India  may  consult  it  with  much 
advantage,  as  they  will  find  useful,  and,  we  have  no  doubt, 
mithful  statements  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Baptist 
*  iissionary  Society  there ;  and,  what  is  specially  important  in 
our  tiew,  a  confirmation  of  the  frequently  rcjiorted  fact  of  the 

iminution  of  the  influence  which  idolatry  has  exerted  for 
»o  many  ages  upon  the  heathen  mind. 

Lcylon,  which  was  first  visited,  presents  altogether  a  scene, 
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the  contemplation  of  which  nuist  atfoid  much  satisfaction  to 
the  members  of  the  Society,  whose  agents  have  been  very 
diligent  and  successful  there.  The  zeal  and  usefulness  of  the 
late  Mr.  Daniel  in  j)articuhir,  has  earned  for  him  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  many. 

‘Cevlon  is  a  line,  open,  and  inviting  field  for  a  Christian  mission: 
ami  our  mission  thci*e  has  Ikh.*!!  and  is  being  blessed  by  God.  !Many 
converts  aiv  the  seals  of  His  approbation.  Faithful  servants  of  our 
hlt*ssetl  Lonl,  sent  out  by  our  society,  have  finished  their  course  with 
joy;  and  ladbre  the  Throne  can  humbly  and  gladly  sivy,  “  Here  are  we 
and  the  children  whom  Thou  hast  given  us.”  Our  present  sujKjrin- 
temleut  is  an  indefatigable  labourer,  judicious  and  successful  in  Ids 
etiorts ;  but  he  iK*eds  two  or  three  Euroi)ean  as.sociates  to  .sustain  and 
extend  the  work,  especially  to  train  juous  an<l  talented  natives.  Let 
us  take  coui*age  and  go  forward.’ — p.  43. 

Our  author’s  course  in  India  embraced  most  of  the  principal 
cities,  as  Calcutta,  Benares,  Agra,  Dacca,  and  Delhi.  Some  of 
his  incidental  allusions  to  j)laces  and  scenery  are  among  the 
best  parts  of  the  volume.  The  description,  for  instance,  of  tho 
Fort  and  'Taj  Mahal,  at  Agra,  is  very  good  ;  and  wc  can  only 
regret  that  wc  have  not  sj)ace  to  (piotc  it.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  Muttra,  where  the  great  temple  of  Krishna  tempts  another 
account  of  s])lcndid  edifices  and  noisy  worshippers.  He 
remarks,  that  idolatry  presents  more  of  earnestness  on  the  part 
of  the  peo])le  and  more  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  priests  in 
the  upper  provinces  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta. 
No  particular  reason  is  assigned  for  this  fact ;  but  we  should 
jiresume  that  it  may  in  a  considerable  degree  arise*  from  the 
absence  or  presence  of  Christianity  in  these  localities;  in  that 
ease,  it  ought  to  stimulate  the  C'hristian  world  to  more  exten¬ 
sive  efforts  for  the  sjircad  of  the  gospel  in  places  where  Satan’s 
seat  is.  The  machinery  of  Christian  missions  is,  alas  1  at 
present  worked  by  few  hands — few  even  in  the  most  visited 
and  best  cultivated  ])laces.  Where  hundreds  of  thousands 
never  see  or  hear  of  a  missionary,  darkness  will  continue  to 
cover  the  earth  till  the  day  of  evangelical  light  dawns. 

The  following  statement  resjiecting  Benares  is  encouraging ; 

‘When  Mr.  Smith  first  w’cnt  to  Ben.ares,  he  could  not  venture  into 
the  street,  but  j>reached  out  of  his  window’;  and  when,  some  time 
after,  he  was  baptising  in  the  Gange.s,  a  man  came  behind  him,  and 
attempted  to  strike  him  with  a  large  stick.  We  can  lx*ar  testimony 
t^  the  different  feeling  which  jirevails  now  ;  for  w’c  walked  with  him 
^'eral  times  about  the  city,  lie  has  grown  old  in  the  service  of  tho 
t^rd ;  his  8U‘j)  is  slow  and  feeble.  Everywhere  he  was  greeted  with 
**^hiams  and  kind  looks.  One  djiy  w’e  went  to  a  place  wdiere  four 
•treeti  met;  the  two  native  preachers  wx*re  with  us.  We  all  stooil 
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bi-foru  an  empty  hoiiui*;  a  large  tree  at  the  opposite  comer  spread  its 
bnuichca  nearly  across^  beautitul  parrots  were  tlashiiig  their  >\ings  in 
the  sunshine;  a  Uinple  of  Maha  Dvo  was  in  view;  many  people  were 
jMissing,  and  several  in  their  bazaiirs,  within  hearing.  One  of  the 
assistants  and  Mr.  Smith  successively  addressed  the  peojde,  wdio  varied 
in  number  from  forty  to  eighty.  One  man  spoke  out  in  a  kind  of 
OTirprise,  saying,  “  Why,  if  all  men  weiv  good,  there  w  ould  be  no  need 
of  magistrates  or  j)olice  a  state  of  things,  the  i)ossibility  of  which 
fieeine<l  to  Ik?  Iwyond  his  comprehension.  On  leaving,  w’e  said  to  those 
iM'ar  u^  “  Siilaam when  they  said  one  to  imother,  “  These  are  good 
•all ilia  ;  they  say  *  Salaam'  to  us.” 

*  Tw'o  orphan  children  w'eiv  under  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
when  we  were  then',  a  l>oy  and  a  girl.  The  boy,  when  an  infant,  was 
found  exposed  in  the  w'oo<ls,  and  bn)ught  to  Mrs.  Smith,  llow’  beau¬ 
tifully,  and  with  wdiat  graceful  action,  did  that  little  olive-coloured 
orphan  lK)y  re|K'at  his  hymns !  One  was  about  eyes  and  eai*s,  .and 
Uioutli  and  bn'ast;  that  all  of  them  should  be  employed  for  C!od.  He 
|H>int<Hl  towards  each  as  he  rej>eated  the  word  ;  and  then,  fohling  liis 
anus  tjuietly  on  his  bosom,  continued  wdthout  faltering  a.s  to  a  single 
word.  The  old  missionary,  with  his  voice  .somewhat  tremulous,  and  a 
young  woman,  whom  they  have  also  brought  up,  .sang  one  or  two  of 
Dr.  Watts’s  swei't  hymns ;  and  it  was  deeply  interesting  to  hear — 

**  Ik'fore  Jehovah’s  awful  throne. 

Ye  nations  Ih)W  with  sacred  fear,” 

while  the  (langt's  was  rolling  by  our  side,  and  tens  of  thou.^inds  of 
ididateiw  all  iu\>und.  May  CJotl  hasU'u  the  happy  day  when  they  will 
l)ecome  w'oi’shipjK'rs  at  his  mercy-seat!’ — pp.  Ill,  112. 

Mr.  Husscll  gives  a  pleasing  account  of  the  state  of  religion 
at  Monghyr,  long  the  frontier  town  of  the  English  dominions 
in  India.  Tliere  is  a  neat  English  chapel  connected  with  the 
mission,  and  two  native  chapels,  one  for  converts,  the  other  for 
preaching  to  the  heathen.  We  were  rather  disappointed  in  not 
finding  anything  respecting  the  Uajinahal  Hills,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  where  some  useful  cflbrts  \verc,  we  believe,  formerly 
made  by  the  visitation  of  missionaries. 

1  he  Serumpore  station  is  pronounced  to  be,  and  we  believe 
very  truly,  one  of  the  most  useful  connected  with  the  Society. 
1  he  college  there  w'as  formed  for  the  j)ropagatioii  of  religious 
and  useful  knowledge,  and  is  nobly  fuliilling  its  purpose.  1  l>c 
deputation  saw  all  ilie  classes  while  engaged  in  their  ordinary 
employments,  and  were  struck  with  the  intelligent  countenances 
of  many  of  the  lads,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  w  ere  the  chil¬ 
dren  ol  brahmins.  The  examinations  both  in  classical  litera¬ 
ture  and  biblical  theology  were  highly  satisfactory. 

The  stations  in  the  villages  south  of  Calcutta  were  visited  in 
company^  witli  Mr.  G.  Pearce,  and  conversations  were  held 
which  elicited  pleasing  facts,  and  aflbrded  evidence  ol  the 
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sound  principles  of  professing  natives.  The  chapel  at  Lucky- 
antipur  is  substantial  and  handsome.  Interesting  services  were 
conducted  there  on  the  Sabbath.  The  neighbouring  schools  at 
Dhan  Kata  seem  to  be  in  a  good  state.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  other  places;  and  while  unquestionably  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  is  of  primary  and  indispensable  importanee,  we  eannot 
help  entertaining  the  brightest  hopes  from  the  assiduous  eflorts 
which  are  continually  made  to  instruct  the  youthful  generation. 
They  will  become  mighty  auxiliaries  in  future  to  the  demolition 
of  heathen  prejudices,  the  general  enlightenment  of  society, 
and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 

The  deputation  visited  Jessore,  and  several  conferences  with 
pious  natives  arc  reported.  At  Barisaul  and  the  out-station  at 
Digalya  they  w’cre  much  welcomed.  The  missionary  there, 
Mr.  Page,  is  the  son  of  Captain  Page,  who,  with  his  lady, 
was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  that  zeahms  and  noble- 
minded  man,  John  Chamberlain.  Three  of  his  sisters  also 
were  brought  into  the  Christian  Church  by  the  same  instru¬ 
mentality. 

‘  At  Barisj\iil,  fifty  years  ago,  in  a  small  pucka  house,  under  a  large 
tree,  still  stjuuling  near  the  river,  iUere  lived  a  man  named  Mahomet 
Hyat,  who  levied  black  mail  on  the  natives  going  up  and  down  the 
river.  Sometimes  he  took  them  to  his  plac(%  and  put  them  to  torture, 
in  oixler  to  extort  more  money  from  them.  In  this  manner  he  obtained 
sufiicient  to  enable  him  to  jmrehase  considenihle  estates  in  the  neigh- 
bourhootl.  Emboldenetl  by  success,  he  ventured  to  attack  a  sahib  ;  l)ut 
be  paid  dearly  for  his  temerity,  lie  was  seizeil,  tried,  condemned,  and 
liung  up  under  the  siune  large  tree,  and  his  projxjrty  confiscated.  Even 
after  that  example,  thedacoits  continued  to  be  very  daring  and  trouble- 
Hoinc  in  the  neighbourhood;  the  government,  therefore,  <*stablished  a 
|)olice-force  theixj.  It  is  now  a  regular  station,  with  a  Judge  and  ma¬ 
gistrate,  a  cutcherry,  and  a  church.  The  dacoits  have  removed  to  a 
little  distance,  where  they  continue  their  evil  deeds  in  a  more  cautious 
and  petty  manner.  When  !Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page  were  travelling  in  their 
boat,  one  night  one  of  the  blinds  was  gently  lifted  up,  and  a  man’s  face 
was  8i‘on  beyond  it.  She  screamed  fuit,  and  he  instantly  disapj)eared. 
In  the  morning  they  found  that  a  box  had  been  stolen  from  the  deck. 
The  thieves  are  remarkably  noiseless  and  0X1)011 ;  I  am  told  that  they 
have  been  known  to  take  the  sheet  on  which  a  sahib  was  slec*ping ;  get  ¬ 
ting  hold  of  a  corner,  they  gently  touch  the  sleeper’s  ear  with  a  feather, 
and  as  he  moves,  they  draw  it  aw’ay  by  little  and  little.’ — p.  190. 

At  Calcutta  and  the  neighbourhood,  the  ditferent  places  of 
worshi]),  the  schools,  native  preachers,  and  the  ]>rinting  esta¬ 
blishment,  claimed  attention.  The  latter  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of  India,  and  we  believe 
that  its  internal  management  as  well  as  external  influence  is 
>^orthy  of  great  praise.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cost,  the 
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moral  power  it  lias  exerted,  and  is  coiuinuing  to  exer^  will  ren¬ 
der  it  justly  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  all  future  time.  \V  c 
could  have  wished  for  some  further  particulars  respecting  it. 
Treaching,  schools,  and  the  printing-press,  are  the  three  great 
engines  of  Indian  amelioration.  Ihey  will  prove,  we  are 
assured,  increasingly  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strongholds.  On  the  question  of  their  comparative  value, 
we  do  not  liere  enter.  Mr.  Russell  remarks  that  the  modes  of 
missionary  work  abroad  will  be  inlluenced  by  the  opinions  of 
friends  at  home,  and  that  there  is  an  impression  more  ])rcvalent 
in  this  country  than  in  India  that  preaching  alone,  or  almost 
alone,  is  required ;  and  tliat  in  the  way  which  >ve  usually  term 
‘  evangelizing.*  We  doubt  the  prevalence  of  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  ;  the  impression  is  rather,  we  think — and  it  is  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  our  own  minds — that  as  preaching  was  the  primary,  the 
most  sanctioned,  and  the  most  effective  means  of  the  earliest 
propagation  of  the  gospel  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  peculiarly  ajipointed  and  adapted  means  of  diffusing 
truth  and  winning  peo])le  to  (lod,  so  it  must  ever  be  the  first 
and  is  the  best  method  of  converting  mankind,  the  method  be¬ 
fore  which  infidelity  at  home  and  heathenism  abroad  must 
quail,  and  be  ultimately  subverted ;  but  as  an  auxiliary  agency, 
the  (*hristian])ublic  has  given  its  decided  testimony  on  behalf  of 
cilueational  efforts;  and,  above  all,  its  untiring  aid,  and  warm 
congratulations  year  after  year  expressed,  to  the  noble  labours 
ot  (.’arey,  Marshinan.  Morison,  and  numerous  other  translators 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  various  dialects  of  India.  Mr. 
itussell,  in  fact,  seeks  to  disjiarage  neither,  but  is  quite  right 
in  endeavouring  to  enhance  the  public  estimate  of  school- 
instruction.  We  earnestly  hojie  that  each  method  will  be 
employed  with  increasing  energy  and  success. 


Art.  \  . — Pfacfy  II  #fr,  ami  Adveattirp.  An  Autobiograj»hical  ^Memoir 
of  (Jwrgi*  Ljival  Chesterton,  formerly  of  the  Field  Tniin  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Royal  A rtillerv',  subsequently  a  Captain  of  the  Army 
of  1  oluinbia,  and  at  pn*si*nt  Ciovernor  of  the  House  of  Convetion 
at  Cold  itath  Fields.  In  2  vols.  pp.  GOT.  London:  Longman 
and  Co.  1853. 

^lR.  i  HE8TKUTON,  who  has  been  twenty-four  years  the  governor 
o  Cold-Rath  bields*  House  of  Correction,  is  a  native  ot 
Rrompton.  After  learning  the  rudiments  of  education  at  Putney 
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and  Knigbtsbridgc,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Hum,  vicar  of  Debenhain,  in  Suffolk,  who  seceded  from  the 
establishment,  and  became  minister  of  a  dissenting  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Woodbridge, — a  gentleman  of  whom  he  speaks  with 
undue  disparagement,  and  whom  he  represents  as  dying  a 
‘  prey  to  doubt  and  vacillation,’  which,  on  inquiry,  we  find  not 
to  be  correct.  While  studying  at  Debenham,  the  excitements 
of  the  war  then  fiercely  raging  in  the  Peninsula  inflamed  him 
with  military  ardour ;  and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
obtained,  through  the  ])atronage  of  Viscountess  Percival,  an 
appointment  in  the  field-train  department  of  the  ordnance,  and 
sailed  for  Cadiz  in  a  transport  ship.  After  some  adventures  in 
that  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  are  wxll  described,  he 
proceeded  to  Carthagena,  ‘  the  ancient  cradle  of  the  marine 
armaments  of  Spain,’  where  he  relinquished  the  offer  of  a  com¬ 
mission  in  a  Spanish  regiment.  From  Carthagena,  he  w’as 
ordered  to  Tarragona,  where  he  witnessed  the  triumphal  entry 
of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  of  which  he  gives  a  lively  picture. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Tarragona  by  the  British,  he  repaired 
to  Genoa,  whence  he  embarked  for  America.  The  ascent  of 
the  Patuxent  river — the  march  upon  Washington — the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  public  buildings  in  that  city — the  retreat  from  Bal¬ 
timore,  are  all  slightly  sketched,  w^ith  observations,  which,  in  our 
apprehension,  are  not  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  fairness  towards 
the  Americans. 

Having  spent  some  time  in  enjoying  the  trojiical  beauties  of 
Jamaica,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  ])lantcrs,  the  author  had  the 
mortification  of  sharing  the  failure  of  the  British  forces  at  New 
Orleans.  In  reference  to  this  event  he  tells  us  : — 

‘  During  our  short  stay  at  the  fisherinen's  huts,  I  stood  casually  by 
the  margin  of  the  creek,  and  listened  to  a  colloquy  between  two 
soliliei*s,  who  were  busily  employed  in  washing  some  articles  of  dress 
in  the  stream. 

‘One,  an  Irishman  of  the  85th  regiment,  asked  his  comi)aniori  what 
he  thought  of  “  all  these  strange  doings?”  The  other,  scratching  his 
hcjul,  replied  “  he  hardly  knew  what  to  think  of  them.”  The  Irishman 
assumed  a  very  kiK»wing  look,  and,  elevating  his  voice,  exclaimed  ; 
“  Ah,  me  boy,  things  w'ould  have  been  very  different  if  Old  Douro  had 
been  here  !”  This  nule  reference  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  showed 
at  once  the  soldiers  confidence  in  him,  and  expressc'd  a  hasty  but 
honest  want  of  reliance  in  our  then  commanders.  Certainly  the  wliole. 
campaign  was  ill-omened,  and  a]>peai’s  to  have  been  a  combination  of 
mconq»etency  somewhere,  and  of  misadventure  everywhere.’ — Vol.  i. 
IT-  lilO,  217. 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  Bowyer,  and  the  restoration  of  peace 
between  F^ngland  and  America,  Mr.  Chesterton  returned  home. 
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paying  a  brief  visit  to  Ilavannali  on  his  way.  Three  years  of 
constant  employment  were  followed  by  only  a  fortnight’s  peace¬ 
ful  repose  in  the  country,  when  he  was  again  enrolled  for 
foreign  service.  Speaking  of  Antwerp,  at  the  time  of  Napoleon’s 
advance  upon  Brussels,  he  says  : — 

‘  Talk  of  excitement,  tumult,  crowds,  and  confusion,  here  there  was 
no  limit  to  any,  or  all.  The  attack  of  Napoleon  ui>on  the  Prussians  at 
Thuin  and  Flourus,  and  his  advance  towaids  Brussels,  had  created  a 
panic  almost  universal,  and  the  inliabitants  of  villages  and  j>rovincial 
towns,  who  had  anything  which  they  hoiK‘d  to  save  by  flight,  had 
seizi'd  whatever  tnui.s|K>rt  they  could  command,  and  had  decam jH.‘d  to 
any  |>oiut  remotely  promising  security,  Antw’eip  seemed  to  offer  the 
best  asylum,  and  I  andved  there  in  time  to  witness  the  exliaustless 
throngs  mixious  to  ensure  its  safeguard. 

‘Tlie  news  of  the  wondrous  battle  of  Waterloo  scarcely  cooled  the 
ardour  of  the  fugitives,  tuul  at  such  a  movement,  I,  conformably  with 
onlers,  m‘t  out  for  Vilvorde.  That  village  was  scarctdy  accessible,  so 
comjdet<‘ly  blocktal  up  were  the  roads  and  the  canal.  How^wer,  T  did 
reach  Vilvorde,  and  had  the  g<>od  fortune  to  procure  a  billet  in  the 
neat  cottage  onie  of  an  elderly  French  gentlewoman,  who  was  an 
enthusiastic  royalhU.  Her  house  and  ))retty  garden  had  reinaiiud 
undisturlKMl  amidst  the  genend  nielee,  and  in  the  blooming  numtli  of 
June  IkAIi  wore  the  air  of  exquisite  j>eacefulne8S.  I  cannot  tell  whence 
came  tho  ‘  Gjizetto’  over  w’hich  the  old  lady  jK)ureil  with  such  intense 
enthusiasm  ;  but  at  bn^akfast  she  i*ead  it  aloud  to  me,  and  wej)t  so 
copiously  over  every  passage  which  recorded  the  )»rogi-ess  and  safety  of 
the  King  of  France,  that  but  for  her  kindliness  and  sincerity  I  should 
have  laughed  outright  at  her  simplicity.  Her  handkerchief  was  con¬ 
tinually  applii'd  to  her  eyes,  and  exclamations  of  ‘‘  Ah!  mon  b(Hi  ruiT 
weiv  reitenib  d  with  eveiy  fresh  jKi.ssagi»  w’hich  described  his  adventuix's. 
During  the  brief  space  (two  days)  that  I  passed  in  that  sw  eet  retreat, 
T  saw  enough  t<^  imjtivss  me  wdth  the  andability  and  devotion  (to 
w'hat  she  dcf'iacsl  the  cause  of  her  country)  i>f  one  of  many  thousands 
thus  troubUsl  bv  thes«'  fierce  iwlitical  contentions.’ — Vol.  i.  i»i>.  250, 
251. 


Mr.  rhesterton’s  ])agos  arc  greatly  enlivened  by  portraits  of 
remarkable  ])ersons  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact 
from  time  to  time.  On  his  ])assage  from  Woolw  ich  to  Antwerp 
he  fell  in  with  a  young  field-train  officer  named  Joseph  Bradley, 
of  whom  he  gives  the  following  description.  That  young  man 
was  one  of  the  rare  class  of  natural  linguists,  who  by  an  intui¬ 
tive  facidty  could  master  and  become  a  prom])t  adept  in  any 
language.  In  Spain  be  was  known  to  have  spoken  Castilian  in 
its  utmost  ]nirity ;  and  subsequently,  a  short  excursion  into 
Holland  sent  him  back  a  ])roficient  in  the  Dutch  language; 
whde  an  after-residence  in  Italy  made  him  also  an  accomplished 
master  of  that  unrivalled  tongiie : _ 
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‘Sailing  from  Woolwich  with  me,  he  expreaseil  on  our  arrival  at 
Antwerp  an  envious  desire  to  speak  French  as  I  did.  Of  course  he  had 
acquired  some  rudiments  at  school,  and  with  that  frail  foundation  an 
increilibly  short  intercourse  with  Fi-ench  |)eople  (or  rather  Belgians, 
who  all  si>oke  the  French  language),  made  him  a  fluent  conversa¬ 
tionalist. 

*  Day  by  day  he  displayed  a  miraculously  rapid  familiarity  with  the 
accent  and  idioms  of  the  French  tongue,  and  so  quickly  tlid  he  acquire 
even  the  gesture  aiul  national  ejaculations  of  the  country,  that  when 
the  battering-train  was  groaning  under  the  confusion  at  ilons,  caused 
by  thousands  of  horses  and  their  drivers  arriving  in  disorganized 
masses,  Bnulley  would  shout  (ho  had  stentorian  lungs),  command,  and 
vociferate  in  French  so  effectively,  that  he  overawed  the  tumultuous 
“Bosinen”  (for  so  the  native  drivers  were  designated),  and  enforced 
some  rude  kind  of  order. 

‘Sir  Alexander  Dickson  consequently  invested  him  with  the  di¬ 
rection  of  this  heterogeneous  mob  of  employes;  and  the  celerity  and 
aptitude  with  which  he  told  them  off  into  brigtides,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  lioi*st^s  each,  with  a  i)ropoi*tion  of  drivers  and  a  “  brigadier” 
to  each  division,  quite  astonished  the  beholders.  I  do  not  believe  I 
exaggerate  when  I  e.stimate  the  hoi*ses  hircnl  for  this  serv  ice  at  5000, 
civch  horse  being  paid  at  four  francs  per  dieiHy  and  one  franc  per  diem 
being  allotted  to  each  driver.  Bradley’s  labour,  and  his  efficiency 
to  i^rform  the  task  assigned  him,  must  therefore  be  manifest ;  for,  ere 
long,  system  and  due  control  \vere  throughout  observable,  and  every 
tongue  bore  testimony  to  Bradley’s  extra  exertions  and  marvellous 
success.  He  was  a  tall  athletic  man,  with  a  soldier-like  bearing,  and 
wearing  a  blue  surtout,  a  cocked  hat,  with  a  moderately  flowing  plume, 
a  sword  belted  by  his  side ;  and  being  armed,  moreover,  with  a  well- 
selected  coach-whip  wdth  a  thong  of  amazing  length,  he  would  stalk 
amongst  those  untutortHl  Bosmen,  and  by  his  loud  commands  and  stem 
dc|)ortment  awe  the  least  tractable  into  obedience.  The  battering- 
train,  consequently,  was  soon  in  a  movable  condition,  and  despatched 
|H)rtion  by  portion  to  the  frontier  towns,  where  rrince  Augustus  of 
Prussia,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  invested  numerous 
fortresses  which  Naimleon  had  left  garrbsoiied  behind  him.* — Ib. 
pp.  254 -G. 

^Ve  have  some  amusing  scenes  at  Mons;  the  account  of  the 
surrender  of  Maubeugc,  Landrecie,  and  Pbilippcville  are  in 
terspersed  with  shrewd  observations  and  entertaining  anec¬ 
dotes;  and  the  survey  of  the  road  between  Mons  and  Namur 
suggests  a  thoughtful  observation  to  all  who  are  captivated  by 
the  glories  of  a  military  life: — 

90 

‘Our  road  to  Namur  lay  through  Pleunis  and  Ligny,  the  scene  of 
victory  over  Blucher.  At  the  latter  jdace  we  contemplated 
the  ruinous  clfect,  uirnn  the  population,  of  the  lCiiq)eror  s  exiK*dient  to 
Ujslodgc  his  enemy,  by  firing  the  village  at  the  moment  when  the  wind 
blew  against  their  front.  The  charred  or  prostrate  cottages  still  re- 
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maiiicMl  to  attest  the  tiercenessof  that  conflagration;  aiul  theniiserahle 
inhabitanU,  who  still  clung  to  their  native  locality,  exhibited  a  desti- 
tutc,  nay,  pitiable  condition.  The  w'oiuen  dilated  with  inournful 
earnest uesa  uj»on  the  scenes  they  had  witnessed,  and  showed  iu>  the 
countless  tumuli  indicative  of  the  buried  slain.  These  are  in  rt‘ality 
the  most  elo«iuent  commentaries  nj>on  war,  tending  to  strip  it  of  its 
meretricious  gloss,  and  to  impress  the  beholder  with  its  real  deforiuitv.’ 
—lb.  pp.  274,  27»*>. 

It  appears  that  the  British  ofheers,  for  the  sake  of  ease  and 
comfort,  ado|)ted  the  light  caps  of  the  Prussian  oHicers,  for 
whom  consecpiently  they  were  frequently  mistaken,  not  only  hy 
the  ragged  urcliins  near  the  villages  and  hamlets,  but  even  hv 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  Speaking  of  one  of 
the  latter  class,  the  author  relates : — 


*  At  the  jH'riod  when  this  want  of  dist'rimination  prevailed,  we  iise<l 
at  times  to  ride  from  l)au.s.soit  to  Philipi>eville,  distant  about  two  iniltvs; 
and  nj>on  one  such  occasion  I  emerged  singly  from  the  town,  aiul 
beheld  on  the  glacis  a  French  inhabitant  busily  aina.s.sing  the  fragments 
of  shells  which  had  burst  and  scatU'red  during  our  bombardment.  I  ap- 
proaclunl,  and  addre.ssing  him  on  the  ordinary  topic  of  the  weather,  itrc., 
our  eonversatiim  thenct'  launched  into  the  recent  siege,  and  tlie  ge¬ 
neral  events  of  the  w’ar.  The  bourgeois  fell  into  the  prevailing 
em)r,  and  mistaking  me  for  a  Prussian ;  con.sequently  lie  was  unre- 
stniimsl  hv  anv  <lelieate  forb<‘arance  tow’ards  England,  hut  launclud 
out  into  .such  a  tirade  of  abuse  against  her,  attributing  all  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  France,  and,  indeeil,  of  the  whole  w’orld,  to  what  he  termed 
her  treacherous  jKiliey,  that  I  Isjcame  highly  amused,  and  not  a  little 
intere.steil  in  the  denouement  of  onr  conference.  At  length,  when  the 
Frenchman  had  tjuite  exliausted  his  vocabulary  of  disgust  and  depre¬ 
ciation,  1  ventured  to  reunark  that  I  was  sorry  to  find  my  own  nation 
lield  in  such  <lisparagement  by  the  French  |H'ople.  The  .shock  was 
instantaiKM^us.  The  sens«*  of  politeness,  so  iiidisjmtably  aj)preeiate<l  hy 
nuKst  Frenchmen,  was  painfully  outraged,  ami  the  poor  fellow’s  face 
In'tokemnl  nad  distnavs  ami  embariussiiient.  His  frame  seemed  to  he 
agitat^sl  hy  the  awkwardness  of  the  discoveiy,  that  it  was  to  an  Eng- 
lishman  he  had  In'!*!!  thus  tnulueing  the  P»ritisli  government  and 
S»me  ivi'snnal  compliments  uj»on  my  French  idiom  came  to  his  if.seiie, 
ami  he  did  his  U'st  to  make  the  nuietuie  honoraUr.  1  left  him  with 
the  nanark  that  national  anti)»athios  need  not  extend  to  individual 
interiamrs** ;  and  applauding  that  charitable  sentiment  niy  companion 
ma*le  me  a  very  |H»lite  Ih>w,  ami  we  partetl  with  every  demonstnitioii 
of  outwanl  amity.  In  those*  ilays  uf  strong  national  prejudice  I  nevtr 
f.dhsl  to  o\»M*rve  that,  however  inimie:d  Frenchmen  migiit  he  to  (Inat 
Britain  as  a  rival  jKiwer,  tin*  utmost  suavity  stamj^ed  their  a«ldress  and 
discourse  towards  individual  Englislmien.’-^lh.  pp.  281,  282. 


Mr.  rhesterton  eonlimud  sonic  months 
occupation  in  I'rancc,  until  the  Board  of 


with  the  army  «»t 
Oidnanco  having 
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suddenly  reduced  the  depavtincnt  in  which  he  served,  he  was 
despatched  to  England,  where,  having  a  scanty  modicum  of 
halt*  pay,  he  was  compelled  to  look  about  him  for  employment. 
After  many  failures,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  kind  and 
eccentric  old  lady,  a  proprietress  of  East  Indian  Stock,  who 
gave  him  the  assurance  that  her  good  friend,  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
one  of  the  Directors  of  the  company,  would  willingly  promote 
his  interests.  Some  of  our  readers  will  probably  remember 
scenes  of  ‘  courtly  comicality’  not  unlike  this. — ‘  Duly  furnished 
with  a  letter,  expressing  her  desire  to  enlist  his  services  in 
luy  behalf,  I  waited  upon  the  Director,  an  octogenarian,  tall, 
bland,  and  of  polished  deportment,  lie  received  me  with 
the  most  courteous  suavity,  read  the  letter,  looked  grave  for 
a  moment,  and  rising  from  his  seat  with  a  smile,  proceeded 
towards  the  door,  which  he  opened  with  one  hand,  while  he 
extended  the  other  to  me.  In  a  very  few  words  he  made  me 
understand  there  was  no  hope  for  me  in  the  service  of  the  b^ast 
India  Directors,  and  in  the  sweetest  imaginable  accents,  wish¬ 
ing  me  “  all  ])osbible  success  in  life,”  consigned  me  to  the  hall.’ 
[\o\.  ii.  p.  *21.) 

Some  otlier  failures  arc  reported  with  similar  good  humour. 
As  he  began  to  meditate  retirement  to  Wales  or  the  Highlands, 
his  attention  was  called,  by  a  few  words,  casually  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  friend  whom  he  had  known  in  Spain,  to  South  America, 
then  the  scene  of  llolivar’s  grand  exploits.  He  lost  no  time  in 
becoming  a  lieutenant  in  the  ‘  British  liCgion.’  His  adventures 
in  this  romantic  tour  are  to  us  the  most  interesting  ])art  of  Mr. 
Chesterton’s  volumes.  The  sketches  of  Bolivar  and  Morillo, 
the  republican  and  royalist  chiefs,  have  a  freshness  of  colouring 
which  will  be  new,  we  supj)ose,  to  most  of  our  readers.  We 
begin  w  ith  Bolivar : — 

‘  Bolivar  was  short  of  sta-ture  and  of  slender  form,  llis  features 
were  small,  but  his  eyes  expres.sive.  At  the  period  of  my  acquaintance 
with  him,  he  had  become  prematurely  gray,  and  had  a  countenance 
jjcrious  and  carew'orn.  His  voice  was  singularly  dissonant,  and  his 
gfiicral  address  to  strangers  shy  and  unfavourable.  He  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  awaiting  an  unfriendly  communication,  for  bis  looks  were 
suspicious,  and  liis  eyes  usually  downca.st.  1  have  compared  my  iin- 
preswons  resjKrting  him  wdth  those  of  my  friend  Ciencral  Miller,  who 
Itncw  him  so  well,  and  we  both  agree<l  as  to  the  faulty  nature  of  his 
general  address.  To  this  defect  1  have  always  attributed  much  of  the 
hostility  which  prevailed  against  him.  His  quickness  and  activity 
were  unsurpas.sed,  and  therein  he  dilfcre<l  from  almost  eveiy  other 
native  chief. 

1  aez,  indeed,  a  wild  herdsman,  utterly  devoid  of  e<lucation,  was  an 
active  aiul  indefatigable  savage;  but  the  original  station,  and  proj»erty, 
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and  education  of  Bolivar,  conibiiiod  with  his  untiring  activity,  8or>’cd 
to  maintain  his  ascendancy. 

*  11©  possessed  another  eminent  (|uality — ^viz.,  an  utter  contempt 
for  privation.  If  revenjcs  demanded  sacrifice,  he  would  cast  aside  all 
superfluous  indulgences,  and  march  on  foot,  and  unweariedly,  with  his 
huiuhlest  fi»llowers. 

*  Still  he  liad  a  host  of  enemies  and  detractoi’s,  who  incessantly 
delighted  to  a8i)er8e  his  character,  and  to  depreciate  his  achievements. 
£114111*88  were  the  tales  recounted  by  the  natives  to  his  prejudice,  some 
of  whom  chargeil  him  with  cowai'dice— a  failing  which  his  whole  life 
belied.  He  ha^l  not  the  mvoir  faire  to  enlist  universal  symj>athy; 
for,  in  the  language  of  General  Miller,  ‘‘Bolivar  wa.s  not  personally 
popular,***  and,  notwithstanding  his  ennobling  patriotism,  he  was  at 
lK»8t  rather  the  man  of  circumstances  than  the  man  of  choice. 

*  Had  MariAo,  with  his  graciou.s  demeanour,  jwsst'ssed  Bolivius 
sterling  qualities,  he  might  have  proved  (j\s  he  had  often  sought  to  Ik?) 
a  formidable  rival.  Paez,  also,  the  idol  of  the  Llaneros,  was  sup)K)sed 
only  to  want  the  rtHjui.site  ambition  to  have  su])planted  Bolivar,  at  a 
time  when  the  plains  constituted  the  stronghold  of  the  independent 
causi*. 

‘  In  .short,  I  exiK*rienced  no  trifling  .suqu-i.se  to  discover,  in  my  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  natives,  the  little  devotion  of  which  Bolivar  was 
pt'rsonally  the  object,  doubtless  attributable  to  the  absence  of  that 
individual  tact  and  demeanour  which  so  largely’^  inspired  the  followers 
of  N’ajM>li‘on  with  love  and  adinii*atiou.  Nor  was  Bolivar  a  man  of 
tran.s(H*ndant  ability;  hLs  talents  weixj  res}>ectable,  but  by  no  mean.s 
n-markable. 

‘Asa  set-ofT  to  these  disjiaragements,  he  wjia  a  man  of  undeniable 
patriotism,  who  had  saeriticeil  cvery-thing  for  his  country-,  and  I 
question  if  the  annals  of  any  nation  can  present  a  spi'cimen  of  jmrtT 
di8intei\‘8UHlnc.sR.  When  the  public  of  Btdivia  vote<l  him  l,0b0,000 
of  dolhuTi,  he  assigned  the  whole  sum  to  the  purchase  of  lOUO  negro 
slaves. 

‘11  is  external  iUqwrtinent  betokened  considerable  pei-sonal  vanity. 
He  ha<l  <loubth*ss  iMxnune  inilate<l  by  the  oxaggerateil  encomiuni.s  of 
the  British  and  American  jux^sa,  which  w-ere  largely  copit'd  into  the 
‘Gazf'ta  <lel  Orinoco.*  KnamoureS  of  the  unilorm  of  the  Briib^h 
Horse  Artillery’,  he  adopte<l  it,  and  stnitted  w  ith  an  ill-di.sguist‘d  con- 
•ciousnesw  of  importance. 

‘He  was  n-putinl  a  fluent  speaker,  but  employed  the  .Si*n.side« 
hyperl>ole  for  which  the  SjMiniards  at  that  period  enjoyed  an  unenviabte 
notoriety.* — Tb.  pp.  153-155. 

The  autlior*s  interview  with  Morillo  is  thus  described:— 

‘  He  roee  at  my  entrance,  bowed  |»olitely,  and  handed  me  a  chair.  I 
brpatlnxl  more  fri'cly,  and  Ugan  to  augur  favourably. 

‘  1  saw  bi'fore  me  a  man,  tall,  and  of  large  projwrtion.s  with  dark 


•  Memoirs  of  General  Miller,  vol.  ii.  p.  359. 
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hair  and  eyes,  a  full  face,  and  features  betokening  some  benovolonoe. 
He  wore  his  morning  costume,  consisting  of  white  pantaloons,  jacket, 
aud  waistcoat,  decked  with  silver  bmiding,  and  his  Hessian  boots  were 
edged  at  the  top  with  silver,  and  had  silver  tassels.  He  always  dressed 
studiously. 

*  His  first  address  to  mo  was  one  of  apology  that  I  should  have  been 
com()elled  to  tnivel  so  far  ui  ill  health.  He  pi*oceeded  to  inform  me 
that  many  of  his  friends  had  written  to  him  on  my  behalf,  aud  had 
begged,  as  a  ))ersonal  satisfaction  to  themselves,  that  1  should  be  treated 
with  consideration.  He  told  me  he  had  carefully  perused  my  ()a})ers 
aud  e^itlence,  that  he  had  formed  a  favourable  opinion  of  me,  and 
“  desired  the  jdeasure  of  some  conversation  with  me.”  With  the  utmost 
complacency  he  proceeded, — You  have  suftered  much  in  this  wild 
country ;  stay,  however,  at  my  head-quarters  and  rest  yourself.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  with  the  ollicei*s  of  my  staff  at  table;  but 
in  order  to  relieve  your  mind  from  any  further  anxiety,  I  announce  to 
you  tliat  you  aiv  from  this  moment  free,  and  after  a  time  you  may 
return  to  the  coast  by  whatever  route  you  may  prefer.”  ’ — Ib.  p.  207. 

Having  passed  eight  days  at  the  geiieral’s  head-quarters,  he 
took  leave  by  thanking  liim  for  his  generous  treatment.  The 
general  asked  him  what  the  Spaniards  had  done  to  excite  his 
hostility ;  to  whicli  he  rejdied, — ‘  Nothing,’  but  proceeded  to 
relate  how  the  travels  of  Cortes,  Ulloa,  jind  Humboldt  had  in¬ 
spired  him  with  the  wish  to  visit  countries  so  famous,  and  that 
he  had  eagerly  joined  an  expedition  which  promised  the 
gratification  of  his  wish.  The  courteous  general  appeared  to 
be  satisfied,  and  said, — ‘  It  is  very  natural.’ 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Chesterton  set  out  from  Dover 
to  Chatham,  before  breakfast,  with  half-a-crown  and  fourpence 
in  his  pocket. 

‘After  walking  twenty  miles,  occasionally  rc.sting  on  a  gate,  and 
nimmatuig  on  pa.st  adventure.s,  I  became  footsore  and  wearied,  and 
htgan  to  halt  more  frequently,  aud  to  sit  longer  in  a  reflective  mood. 
At  length  I  saw  the  w'ell-ari-anged  chairs  of  a  road-side  house,  and 
longed  for  rest  and  I'efreshment.  I  hajq>ened  to  be  the  only  guest,  and 
waiteil  upon  by  a  tidy  matron,  who  jX3rceived  my  exhaustion,  and 
lookwl  eaniestly  at  me.  I  asked  for  a  glass  of  ale,  aud  drank  it  with 
a'ldity.  ‘  Ah,  sir  !’  she  cxclaimeil,  ‘  you  are  not  accustomed  to  travel 
in  this  manner.’  There  w’as  a  charity  in  her  tone  which  invoked  con¬ 
fidence,  and  in  a  few  w’ords  I  informed  her  of  my  circumstances. 

On  hearing  that  my  destination  was  Chatham,  she  recommended 
»  n  turned  j)ost-chaise.  (Does  anybo<ly  now-a-days  comprehend  the 
wnvenience?)  And  she  told  me  they  were  constantly  passing. 
My  solitary  half-crown  w’as  all  I  had  to  offer,  and  consequently  I 
vmiirred ;  but  w’hile  I  was  involved  in  the  abstruse  calculation,  a 
I'Bturning  chaise  came  up,  and  I  ventured  to  inquire  the  cost  of  a  lift 
to  Chatham,  to  which  place  I  heard  the  chaise  was  bound.  Five 
“dlhugs  were  demanded,  and  I  turned  away  in  despair.  “  What  will 
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you  give  V  askc<l  the  driver,  and  my  last  remaining  coin  was  named. 
The  offer  was  accepted  and  in  I  jumpetl,  and  found  myself  seated  by  a 
gentleman  who  |K)liti*ly  addressed  me. 

‘  What  could  1  talk  of  but  South  America,  and  the  hosts  of  incidents 
connecttNl  with  mv  adventine  1  It  singularly  chanced  that  iny  com- 
i»auioii  hatl  a  nephew,  who  had  sailed  from  England  with  English’s 
legion,  and  with  whom  1  had  l>een  well  aeipiainted.  That  discovery 
made  \i»  prompt  friends,  and  when  we  arriveil  at  a  large  inn,  at  which 
the  driver  designed  to  rest  and  refresh  his  horses,  my  companion  put 
this  most  interesting  (piestion  to  me,  “Will  you  do  me  the  i)lea.sure, 
sir,  to  take  tea  with  me  here  ?”  The  proi)osition  exactly  suited  my 
condition,  and  gladly  assenting,  my  lips  once  more  smacked  the  tlavour 
of  an  Englisli  cup  of  tea.  This  was  the  ci*ow'ning  instance  of  adven¬ 
titious  aid,  w  hich  liad  so  often  in  my  chequered  career  ministen‘d  to 
my  necessities  when  idl  api)eared  hopeless  and  uni)rotitable.  It  im- 
prt*88etl  me  wdth  the  singular  inter j>osition,  which,  under  deep  distress 
and  divers  circumstances,  had  snatched  me  from  overshadowing  evil. 

*  In  due  time  I  arrivt*d  at  the  Chest  Arms  in  Chatham,  wliere  my 
brothers  name  in.sured  me  a  bed  and  every  re(iuisite  attention. 

‘  I  dejH'iideil  on  my  brother  for  a  supply'  of  cash  ;  but  to  my  dis¬ 
comfort  I  leanied  that  he  was  gone  to  London.  A  Samaritan  of  the 
same  oflice  tendere<l  me  a  sulficient  loan  ;  and,  thus  replenished,  I 
rejHiire<l  to  tow'n.’ — lb.  pp.  233-235. 

A  narrative  of  bis  adventures,  wliicli  was  ])ul)lislied,  and  of 
wliicb  be  now  speaks  as  ‘  crude  and  ill  written,’  served  to  intro¬ 
duce  biin  to  tbe  late  Uev.  Tboinas  Rennell,  wbo  promised  to 
aid  biiii  in  entering  tbe  cburcb.  But  Mr.  llennell  died  without 
being  able  to  fuliil  bis  intentions.  Mr.  Chesterton  was  pur¬ 
suing  bis  studies  at  8t.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  with  a  view 
to  episcopal  ordination,  when — 

*  In  walked  the  late  llev.  John  Ousby,  at  that  time  chaplain  to  the 
Middlesi'X  llousi^  of  Correction  (with  whom  I  had  long  been  reading), 
and  in  a  jocular  strain  he  siiid,  “I  am  come  to  drag  you  to  prison.* 
He  pnKtHMUsl  ha.stily  to  inform  me  that,  having  been  ojusually  present 
the  tlay  Indore  in  the  Court  at  Clcrkemvell,  he  had  there  learne<l  the 
determination  ol  the  magistrates  to  insist  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Vickery,  the  Ctovernor  of  the  prison  at  Cold-Bath  Fields.  So  many 
had  Uhui  the  complaints  of  his  management,  that  at -length  his  re¬ 
moval,  vtdimtary*  or  compid.sory,  seemed  indis^)ensable. 

‘Mr.  Ousby  detaibnl  to  me  the  sentiments  expres.sed  by’  ^Ir. 
jeant  IVll  (then  an  intluential  magistrate),  who  insisted  that  a  gn'^t 
mistake  had  long  Innui  made  in  as.signing  .such  a  po.st  to  a  mere  |»olioe 
offun'r.  He  urged,  on  the  contniry,  that  the  governor  of  .sueh  a  j»rison 
should  Ih'  a  gentleman,  and  that  it  was  desimhle  he  .''honld  he  a  mili' 
tary  or  na\al  oHicer,  who  combimsl  educiition  with  habits  of  business. 

This  was  the  sum  ot  Mr.  Oushy's  communication;  he  wjus  pleiiMtl, 

«^we\«*r,  t<>  Hild,  that  ho  thought  1  was  the  verv  man  thus  sketclad 
out  by  Mr.  Serjeant  rell.’— lb.  pp.  240  241. 
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Oil  the  27th  of  July,  1821),  the  caiuliilate  for  orders  was 
invested  with  full  authority  as  the  |^overuor  of  a  prison.  We 
have  read  with  serious  interest  his  account  of  the  state  of 
English  prisons  at  that  time,  notwithstanding  the  labours  for 
their  improvement  which  illustrate  the  names  of  llow’ard 
and  Paul,  Fry,  Gurney,  and  lloare,  and  the  strenuous  and 
successful  reforms  which  the  ci-devant  field-train  officer  has 
effected.  We  should  have  been  glad  of  more  details.  Some 
of  the  anecdotes  given  are  singularly  striking.  We  have  room 
for  onlv  one,  by  no  means  the  most  interesting,  but  because  of 
its  brevity  suited  to  our  jiurpose  : — 

‘In  the  same  “yard”  w’as  one  Mary  Moriarty,  a  young  athletic 
Irishwoman,  who  w'iis  the  terror  of  the  watchmen  and  street-keepers 
in  St.  Giles*.  Drunkenness,  and  consequent  violence,  frequently  con¬ 
signed  her  to  the  jirison,  where  it  was  some  time  before  I  became 
cognizant  of  her  opposite  qualities.  If  reproved  for  a  trifling  fault, 
she  would  abandon  herself  to  a  j)aroxysm  of  rage  that  knew  no  bounds. 
She  cared  not  w’hom  she  assailed,  or  what  she  demolished,  and  it 
behoveil  every  one  who  valued  either  his  features  or  his  garments 
quickly  to  stand  aloof,  llestraint  and  punishment  were  her  too  fre¬ 
quent  lot;  but  she  w'as  never  consigned  to  durance  before  she  had 
fought  desperately  and  single-handed  against  a  host  of  male  turnkeys. 

‘  A  sudden  discovery  impaired  to  me  the  secret  of  lier  management. 
So  excessive  had  been  her  fury  and  resistance,  that  horror  deprived 
most  bystanders  of  any  desire  to  conciliate  such  a  tigress  by  gentle 
Luiguage.  One  day,  however,  when  she  was  fast  bound,  and  could  do 
me  no  injury,  I  approached  her,  and  addres.sed  her  in  kind  and  feeling 
tenus  of  remonstrance.  A  sigh  and  a  tear  soon  evinced  the  efficacy  of 
the  ap|)eal,  and,  from  that  time  forth,  my  exj)o.stulatory  voice  w’ould 
soothe  her  rising  anger,  and  make  her  as  tractable  a.s  a  lamb. 

‘  Never  did  a  human  creature  possess  a  warmer  heart ;  but  the  un- 
re.^trained  indulgence  of  weak  and  doating  parents  had  made  this  ex¬ 
citable  girl  a  species  of  untamed  vixen,  and  her  wild  and  lawless  life 
contributed  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  wretchedness  which  her  tcmi)er  and 
liabits  had  made  her  portion. 

‘She  died  prematurely  exhausted  by  the  lowest  debauchery.*— 
Ib.  pp.  280,  281.  ^ 

Mr.  Chesterton’s  literary  coiiqiosition  is,  generally,  easy  and 
flowing,  though  in  some  places  rather  stiff,  and  tinctured  with  a 
degree  of  egotism  not  unnatural,  perhaps,  in  the  writer  of  such 
varied  and  extraordinary  personal  adventures.  The  moral  tone 
of  his  reflections  is  healthy,  and  after  all  he  has  seen  of 
human  nature  in  its  wildest  and  most  degrading  aspects,  we  are 
Agreeably  surprised  at  bis  humanity  in  saying — 

During  my  long  experience  of  upwards  of  twenty -three  years, 
Amongst  hosts,  amounting  now  to  a  daily  average  exceeding  1200  pri¬ 
soners,  I  have  seen  brutal  degeneracy  in  every  sha|)e,  and  in  many 
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inutiuiws  the  most  revolting  wickedness.  Still  it  is  a  pleasure  to  avow 
that,  fairly  contemplating  the  criiiio,  ignorance,  aiul  depravity  in 
which  80  many  have  been  reareil  from  their  infancy,  and  the  con* 
BWiuent  absence  of  all  that  is  pure  and  ennobling  in  the  moral  atiuo- 
fi|diere  they  have  inlialed,  I  have  discovered  so  many  traits  of  excellence 
in  oouutle.ss  apiuireiitly  almndoued  objects,  that  I  enteilain,  i>erhaj>s,a 
8U|ierior  opinion  of  human  nature  to  most  othera. 

‘  I  am  accustomed  to  n^mark,  “  that  the  stamp  of  the  Deity  has  not 
been  quite  eflaci*d  by  the  trail  of  tho  serixuit and  many  would  be 
Burprised  to  know  the  j>atience,  the  industry,  the  tnictability,  the 
grateful  recognition  of  kindness,  the  prompt  extension  of  aid  in  any 
emergency,  and  the  thousiind  little  traits  that  tend  to  relieve  the  cha¬ 
racter  from  utter  baseness. 

‘  There  are  too  many  who  jx)8se.ss  innumerable  faults  and  vices,  and 
upon  whom  rwusouing  and  forlH.*arance  are  alike  wasted ;  but  by  far 
the  majority  exhibit  many  mleeming  virtues,  wdiich  comptd  you  to 
pity  their  fallen  condition.  While  numbers  are,  by  habit  and  asst>cia- 
tioii,  hopeless,  as  n»gards  thorough  reforaiation ;  the  di.scipline,  clesuili- 
ness,  and  the  instruction  in  well-ordered  prisons,  tend  immensely  to 
humanize  even  the  worst  criminals.  Left  unchecked  in  their  vicious 
canxjr,  they  would  l>ocome  monsters ;  but  being  friHjuently  committed, 
and  comjHjlleil  to  observe  the  decencies  of  humanity,  the  tendi'iicy  to 
unlimited  grossness  is  checke<l,  and  some  particle  of  better  principle  is 
infused  into  them.* — Ib.  pp.  322-4. 


Art.  VI. — A  Xew  Greek  Harmony  of  Hie  Four  Gospels.  Comprising 
a  83mopai8  and  a  Diatessaron ;  together  with  iin  Intro<luctory 
Treatise,  and  Numerous  Tables,  Indexes,  and  Diagrams,  suj>plying 
the  Neceasary  Proofs  and  Explanations.  By  William  Stroud, 
M.D.  London:  8.  Bagster  and  Sons.  1S33.  p]).  ccxvL — 384. 

1  Ills  elaborate  and  exact  volume  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
addition  to  the  Biblical  literature  of  England,  and  commends 
itself  to  the  acceptance  of  all  who  are  sincerely  eoncerned  for 
the  diffusion  of  accurate  intelligence  regarding  that  Divine 
Life  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  is  the  very  sub¬ 
stance  of  our  Christian  faith.  The  author's  design  is  the  highest 
that  can  engage  tlie  thoughts  of  man,  and  worthy  of  the  careful 
labour  which,  for  thirty  years,  he  has  assiduously  given  to  it; 
^hile  the  execution  displays  a  large  amount  of  appropriate  eru- 
diUon,  discriminating  judgment,  aud  not  a  little  tact  in  the  ap- 
pbe^on  of  the  most  approved  eanons  of  Biblical  criticism.  A 
t^hminary  Dissertation,  of  great  fulness,  illustrates  the  cha- 
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racter  and  contents,  tlie  writers,  and  the  specific  objects  of  tlio. 
separate  Gospels,  their  relation  to  one  another,  and  also  to  the 
subsequent  portions  of  the  New  Testament.  For  the  puqiose 
of  avoiding  mere  conjecture,  and  approaching  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  certainty  of  demonstration,  the  rules  to  be  followed 
in  constructing  such  a  work  are  cautiously  examined,  and 
fairly  determined.  All  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testainent,  from  the  ‘  Textus  Ueceptus’  to  that  of  Tischendorf, 
have  been  consulted  iu  preparing  the  original  text,  which  is 
properly  used  in  preference  to  any  version;  and  for  every 
material  departure  from  the  received  text  the  authorities  are 
given  in  the  margin.  The  analysis  of  the  sacred  histories  is 
most  minute  and  painstaking,  and  the  rules  of  subdivision,  col¬ 
lation,  arrangement,  and  consolidation,  are  rigidly  followed,  as 
well  as  clearly  exj)lained.  The  whole  is  arranged  in  twelve 
principal  parts,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  nearly  fifty 
sections,  and  more  than  seven  hundred  paragraphs^  each  one  of 
wliich  is  preceded  by  a  brief  yet  clear  notifieation  of  its  topic, 
witli  a  reference  to  the  place  in  which  it  occurs:  — 

‘  Iu  colLiting  the  Four  Gospels,  the  order  is  that  iu  which  they  are 
here  asiiume<l  to  have  been  originally  published,  namely,  Luke, 
Matthew,  Mark,  John;  and  for  this  decision  reiusons  are  assigned.  In 
fixing  the  order  of  their  contents,  two  very  simple  but  sutficient  rules 
are  oljserved.  All  passages  containing  indications  of  time  or  sequence 
are  arrauged  to  such  indications,  and  all  others  are  retained  in  their 
actual  connexion  with  thase  of  the  former  class.  When  })assage8  in 
two  or  more  GosikjIs  are  in  concordance,  they  are  presented  in  the 
double  form  of  synopsis,  and  diatessaron,  separatetl  by  an  intermediate 
column,  showing  from  which  Gos[)el  and  on  what  grounds  each  jwrtion 
of  the  consolidated  text  is  selected.  It  is  evident  that  neither  of  these 
processes  is  complete  without  the  other,  since  the  reader  cannot  easily 
make  use  of  a  synopsis,  nor  l>e  assure<l  of  the  comKitneas  of  a  dia- 
^cssaron ;  but,  by  means  of  the  two,  when  thus  combined,  he  can  peruse 
with  satisfaction  the  statements  of  the  Evangelists,  either  individually 
With  their  several  iHiculiarities  and  variations,  or  united  in  a  single  and 
continuous  narrative  comprising  their  best  expressions  and  theii'  fullest 
details.’ — Preface. 

e  attach  much  value  to  every  wise  and  honest  attempt  to 
exhibit  the  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  and  in  each  of  those 
which  have  so  frequently  appeared  there  is  doubtless  some 
help  afforded.  The  special  characteristics  of  the  present  work 
will  be  found  in  the  adoption  of  a  corrected  Greek  text, — the 
Combination  of  analysis  wdth  synthesis, — and  the  purely  his- 
hirical  character  of  the  Harmony  :  to  which  we  may  add,  most 
emphatically,  the  devout  and  reverent  spirit  with  which  these 
Ancient  documents  are  treated  as  testimonies  of  men  inspired 
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0i  God  to  be  the  witnesses  for  Christ  to  all  ages  and  all 
nations. 

We  arc  quite  aware  that  the  construction  of  a  Harmony  is 
open  to  the  plausible  objection  that  such  an  undertaking  seems 
to  imply  that  the  Gospels,  as  they  are,  do  not  contain  the  best 
possible  inode  of  exhibiting  the  Life  of  Christ.  To  this  objection 
Dr.  Stroud  gives  the  following  calm  and,  as  we  judge,  satisfac¬ 
tory  reply : — 

*  When  the  Four  GosjhjIs  were  first  published,  there  existed  various 
circumstances  of  a  local  and  temporary  nature,  which  occasioiuMl  their 
l»artial,  and  in  some  ivsj)ectsdifteivnt,  representations  of  the  sjime  com¬ 
mon  subject.  A  slight  ins|)ection  of  their  contents  will  show  that  facts 
mentioiRHl  by  one  Evangelist  ai-e  often  omitted  by  others,  that  their 
stylo  of  dt«crij>tion  exhibits  considerable  variety,  and  that  tlu*y  do  not 
always  observe  the  order  of  time.  Eut  it  is  also  manifest  that,  like 
many  other  parts  of  Scripture,  the.se  books,  though  originally  ada|>te<l 
to  particular  |>ersons  and  cases,  were  designed  to  be  ultimately  avail¬ 
able  to  all  mankind;  and  for  this  end  it  is  highly  desimble  that  they 
should  appi'ar  in  a  combined  as  well  as  in  a  separate  form,  wlunvby 
every  jwrtion  of  the  narrative  may  be  inseiled  in  its  appropriate  place, 
and  expressinl  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  language  wliieh  the  sjiored 
writers  supply. 

‘  Some  j>ersona  may,  j)erhapa,  be  of  opinion  that  the  (lospels  in  their 
present  state  are  so  absolutely  perfect,  that  anything  like  an  attempt 
to  impixjve  their  moile  of  i*epresi*ntation  must  be  })resumptu(>us  and 
vain.  It  is  n^adily  granted  that  for  the  j>roinotion  of  personal  piety 
an  elalM)rate  study  of  the  Evangelists  is  by  no  means  neces.sjiry ;  and 
that,  were  the  minds  of  men  be'tter  di.sj>ost‘d  towards  religion  than  they 
an*,  an  account  of  its  facts  and  dwtrines  far  less  copious  and  methodi- 
«il  tlian  is  found  in  any  of  these  Iwoks  woidd  be  sulheient  for  sjdvation. 
But,  since  four  dLstinct  Oosjads,  varying  in  detail  yet  equal  in  authority, 
have  l»ei*n  given  for  human  instruction,  it  is  a  proof  of  reverence  rather 
than  of  presumption,  to  n*nder  that  instruction  as  elfective  ms  possible, 
by  combining  and  aminging  its  several  imiis  on  n*a.sonable  principles 
suggt*stiHl  by  the  authors  themselves,  and  without  making  the  slightest 
substantial  alU*ration,  either  in  their  materials  or  their  language. 

‘  The  utility  of  such  a  Harmony,  if  well  executed,  is  self-evident ;  and, 
indml,  unh*ss  some  such  process  is  either  mentally  or  visibly  j)erformed, 
it  is  im|>os8ible  to  do  full  justice  to  this  important  part  of  Scripture. 
A  gtxxl  Harmony  exhibits  the  gosjK'l  to  the  bc*st  advantage  in  refcrt'iKX*. 
to  completene.ss,  i)erapicuity,  and  order;  rendei*s  its  ininute.st  <letaiLs 
interesting  and  iiustructive,  obviates  many  cavils  and  objectioms,  which, 
without  its  aid,  cimld  not  eiisily  be  refuted  ;  and  develops  many  latent 
(acts  ami  undesigmsl  coinci<lences,  which  might  otherwise  U'  over- 
lookeil ;  and  in  all  these  ways  aflbnls  |xjculiar  and  irresistible  evidence 
of  the  truth,  and  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  An  attempt  to  present 
the  ai^retl  narrative  in  the  clearest  and  most  iinpi\yisive  manner  which 
its  original  documents  jicnnit,  is  therefoi*e  neither  presumptuou.s,  nor 
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calculated  to  offend  the  feelings  of  those  wliose  well-estahlished  faitlr 
rtHluires  no  fuilher  confirmation.  Such  jiorsous  will,  on  the  contmry, 
rejoici*  to  see  all  the  resources  of  Revelation,  whether  obvious  or  latent, 
reiulered  applicable  to  the  improvement  of  minds  less  teachable  than 
their  own.  It  is,  moreover,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  usual  coui'se 
of  divine  agency,  to  require  men,  when  once  liberally  supplied  with 
means  and  motives,  to  use  their  best  etlbi’ts,  as  iwtional  and  moral 
agents,  in  cultivating  and  applying  them.  In  the  acquisition  of  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge,  as  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  impressions  merely  passive 
are  coinpamtively  of  little  value ;  and  the  active  co-opemtion  of  the 
learner,  in  dei>endence  on  the  promised  influence  of  the  Holy  Sj>irit,  is 
neceasary  for  complete  success.  The  history  of  pro[)hets  and  apostles 
shows  that  even  their  superior  gifts  and  illuminations  did  not  exempt 
them  frem  the  constant  study  of  revealed  truth;  and  implies  that  the 
Scriptures,  like  their  divine  Author,  are  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of 
wisdom  and  knowhulge,  which  never  fails  to  reward  the  re.searches  of 
devout  and  diligent  inquires.* — Int.  p.  ii. 

The  usefulness  of  this  Harmony  is  much  enhanced  by  three 
chronological  tables — the  chronology  of  Jewish  and  (i entile 
affairs;  the  chronology  of  Christian  affairs  ;  and  the  chrono¬ 
logy  of  the  Hooks  of  the  New  Testament : — the  second  being 
founded  on  the  first,  and  the  third  on  the  former  two.  We  are 
not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  tables,  after  all  the  elucidations  of  the  ablest  chro- 
nologers ;  but  Dr.  Stroud  has  no  theory  to  uphold,  offers  his 
conclusions  as  jirojiosing  ‘  nothing  more  than  a  close  approxi¬ 
mation,’  supports  them  by  fair  reasoning,  and  agrees  with 
Dr.  (ireswell  in  the  two  principal  dates,  relating  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  ministry  of  .John  the  Haptist  in  A.u.c.  77J),  or  .\.D.  2(i ; 
and  the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  and  a 
half  in  a.tt.c.  7H.3,  or  a.d.  30.  J’o  these  tables  are  added  a 
tabular  view  of  the  united  ministry  of  John  the  Haptist  and 
of  Christ ;  and  likewise  a  tabular  view  of  IV’ter’s  denials  of 
Christ — both  of  which  arc  not  only  good  specimens  of  the 
author’s  laudable  exactitude,  but  much  more  illustrative  than 
a  hasty  reader  can  imagine,  of  two  very  important  facts  in  the 
Saviour’s  history,  and  of  the  varied  manner  in  which  they  are 
recorded  by  the  several  Evangelists.  I’he  tables  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  belong  to  the  Preliminary  Dissertation.  Similar  illus¬ 
trations  arc  given  in  the  Harmony  itself,  relative  to  the  Herodian 
family — the  two  pedigrees  of  Christ  given  by  Matthew  and 
Luke — the  Twelve  Apostles — the  period  of  ten  Jewish  days, 
tncluding  the  arrival  of  Christ  at  Hethany  on  his  final  visit  to 
JeriLsalein,  and  liis  Resurrection — and  the  principal  events 
connected  with  the  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

Ihe  chief  references  made  to  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  the 
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Acts  and  in  the  Epistles  are  elegantly  arranged,  in  the  language 
of  the  original,  in  a  synopsis  at  the  end  of  the  Harmony. 
This  is  followed  by  ingenious  indexes,  suinniaries,  diagrams, 
and  synopses,  which  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  the  work,  and 
its  use  as  a  book  of  reference.  The  ‘  additional  note  respecting 
the  last  twelve  verses  of  Mark’s  Gospel,  chapter  xvi.  9 — 20,* 
furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  textual  criticism,  and  con¬ 
cludes  witli  a  conjecture,  which  will  probably  strike  readers, 
who  are  not  very  critical,  as  a  most  felicitous  close  to  a  ‘  Har¬ 
mony  of  die  Four  Gospels.* 

‘  On  the  whol«‘  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  earliest  copies  of  Mark’s 
GoKp<‘l  terminated  abruptly  at  chapter  xvi.  8,  beyond  which  the  aid  of 
the  Kvangeliflt  as  a  Harmonist  was  not  require<l ;  but  that  when  he  and 
Luke  a  few  years  later  visiUnl  I’aul,  towards  the  end  of  tlie  apostle’s 
impriHonment  at  R4)me  (2  Tim.  iv.  9 — 13,  21),  the  remaining  vi  rses 
of  tliat  chaj)ter  wen*  aihU*<i  by  the  common  consent  of  the  three,  in 
order  to  render  it  inon*  complete  and  instructive,  and  that  this  sup¬ 
plement  was  insertetl  in  most  of  the  sul^sequent  co]>ies,  whilst  a  few 
adhertnl  to  the  standanl  of  the  earlier  ones.  Nor  is  it  an  unploasiug 
or  unappropriate  occu|)ation,  at  the  close  of  the  present  volume,  to 
conU*mplate  these  three  excellent  and  iuspin.*d  men  uniteii  fur  such  a 
pur|K)ee,  and  thereby  giving  their  testimony,  had  it  been  nect^ssar}’,  to 
the  authenticity  and  U^th  of  the  three  earlier  Go8|k;1.s  ;  independently 
of  tliat  rt'ndenxl  shortly  after  by  tlio  ajwstle  John.’ — p.  384. 

To  this  conjecture  critical  objections  might,  of  course,  be 
urged,  as  ipdeed  to  every  other  mode  of  explaining  the 
ap|>earance  of  the  paragraph  in  question  ;  yet  we  are  disjjosed 
to  agree  with  the  author,  that  ‘  on  the  w’hole*  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable.  It  is  due  to  all  parties  that  we  should  commend  the 
bi'autiful  manner  in  which  the  work  is  edited  and  printed. 


Art.  ^  II. — Tlkt  Grenville  Palters:  being  the  Correspondence  of  Richard 
Grenville  Earl  Temple,  K.G.,  and  tlte  Right  lion.  Ge'jrge  Grenvdle, 
tlifir  Irietuls  and  CotUemjyorarics.  Now*  First  Publisher  I  from 
the  original  MS8.  formerly  preserve<l  at  Stow’c.  Eilitcnl,  with 
Notes,  hy  William  James  Smith,  Ksq.,  formerly  Librarian  at 
Stowe.  8vo.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  Loudon:  John  Murray.  1833. 

1  UK  former  volumes  of  this  work  were  noticed  in  our  Jounial 
k  last,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  modify  the  opinion 

then  expressed.  ‘  It  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate*  the  value  of 
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the  work.  Such  was  the  jiidgnient  we  pronounced,  and  the 
Tolumes  now  before  us  are  entitled  to  an  equally  favorable 
decision.  The  publication  of  family  records,  recently  car¬ 
ried  to  so  great  an  extent,  has  largely  enriched  our  historical 
literature,  and  served  to  clear  up  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
our  party  contlicts.  Much  no  doubt  remains  to  be  solved  ; 
but  judging  from  the  past,  we  are  hopeful  that  materials  will 
yet  be  brought  to  light  which  may  simplify  and  explain  what 
is  still  confused  and  unintelligible.  We  must  not  complain 
if  some  evil  accompany  the  good;  if  some  chaff  be  mixed  up 
with  the  wheat.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  this.  Family  pride 
goes  far  to  do  it,  and  the  conditions  of  editorship,  in  such  cases, 
probably  explain  the  absence  of  severe,  if  not  of  judicious, 
revision.  Few’  editors  have  such  absolute  disposal  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  entrusted  to  them,  as  to  be  able  to  reject  whatever  they 
deem  superfluous  or  trifling.  We  must,  therefore,  be  content 
to  submit  to  the  labor  of  sifting  the  correspondence  published; — 
of  doing  for  ourselves  what  a  competent  and  untrammelled 
editor  would  do  for  us.  We  arc  content  to  accept  the  altenia- 
tivc,  and,  indeed,  are  so  thankful  for  the  materials  supplied 
that  we  care  little  for  their  superabundance.  In  the  present 
case  there  is  much  room  for  selection.  The  really  valuable 
portions  of  these  papers  might  have  been  comprised  in  half  the 
number  of  volumes,  but  w  e  greatly  prefer  having  the  four  to  the 
omission  of  a  letter  illustrative  of  any  one  of  the  interesting 
events  of  our  history. 

In  a  single  point  the  public  will  be  disappointed  by  these 
volumes.  They  were  expected  to  clear  up  the  mystery  which 
attaches  to  the  authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  Rumors 
were  afloat  of  ‘  a  box  with  three  seals’  containing  ‘  the  original 
letter  from  Junius  to  the  king,  signed  with  the  real  name  of  the 
author.’  The  original  letter  to  Lord  Mansfield  was  also  said  to 
be  amongst  the  treasures  at  Stowe,  and  one  confirming  ‘  be¬ 
yond  all  possibility  of  doubt’  the  claims  of  Charles  Lloyd  to 
the  authorship.  All  such  reports,  however,  are  now  proved  to 
be  erroneous ;  and  wdiat  is  still  more  startling,  a  direct  contra¬ 
diction  is  given  to  the  advertisement  announcing  the  first  volume 
of  the  ‘  Grenville  papers,’  in  w  hich  it  w’as  stated  that  they  in¬ 
cluded  letters  addressed  in  1768  by  Junius  to  Mr.  Grenville, 
which  would  divulge  the  secret  so  long  w  ithheld  from  the  public. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  now  appears.  Instead  of  this. 
We  are  told  by  the  editor, — 


It  has  been  long  expected  that  the  publication  of  these  PajKjrs 
he  real  name  of  that  writer  w’ould  become  certainly  know’n.  In  tliat 
expectation,  I  regret  to  say,  the  public  will  be  disappointed.  The 
letters  to  Mr.  Grenville  not  only  do  not  disclose  the  author’s  name,  but 
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it  can  scai'Cfly  bt*  siiiil  that  they  afl'urd  even  a  clue  to  its  disco vorj' ;  on 
the  contrarvi  it  may  perliajxs  l)e  considereil  that  they  create  additional 
difliculties,  and  that  they  were  intended  by  the  author  to  render  liLs 
conct^inent  the  more  elVectual.* — Vol.  iii.  p.  xiii. 

The  letters  here  referred  to  are  only  three  in  number,  and 
they  are  all  which  appear  to  have  been  received  by  Mr.  Gren¬ 
ville.  ‘  They  are  unquestionably,’  says  Mr.  Smith,  with  a  con- 
Adenee  somewliat  startling,  ‘in  the  handwriting  of  Junius:  two 
of  them  are  signed  with  the  initial  C.,  the  other  has  no  signa¬ 
ture.*  We  shall  not  enter  on  the  subject  which  Mr.  Smith  dis¬ 
cusses  in  an  Introduction  of  228  pages.  It  has  already  engaged 
the  attention  of  many  distinguished  critics,  and  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  result  has  been  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
labor  employed.  The  general  issue  would  seem  to  be,  that  the 
question  does  not  admit  of  satisfactory  solution;  that  plausible 
evidence  may  be  advanced  on  behalf  of  different  claimants,  but 
that  in  no  case  is  there  such  a  preponderance  of  ])roof  as  con¬ 
stitutes  ground  for  clear  and  unfaltering  judgment.  For  some 
years  ]»ast  the  decision  of  the  most  competent  critics  has  been 
in  favor  of  Sir  IMiilip  Francis.  I'his  opinion  was  first  advo¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  in  a  work  entitled  ‘The  Identity  of 
Junius  with  a  distinguished  living  character  established,’  which 
was  published  in  1818,  and  has  since  been  snpj>orted  by 
Ijords  Campbell,  Hrongbam,  and  Mahon,  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  Mr.  ^^acaulay,  and  others.  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  ‘  Lives 
of  the  Lord  Chancellors,’  affirms  ‘  that  there  is  a  claim  against 
Francis  as  the  real  Junius,  which  would  convict  him  before  any 
fair  and  intelligent  jury.’  Against  such  an  array  of  authorities 
it  seems  presumptuous  to  question  the  claims  of  Francis,  yet 
we  confess  that  the  following  passage  from  the  ‘  Edinburgh 
lie  view*  a])pears  to  us  fatal  to  the  theory  advocated  by  these 
distinguished  men. 

‘  “  A  simple  test,"  aays  a  w’riter  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’*  “  as¬ 
certains  the  ]Hditical  connection  of  Junius.  He  supported  the  cause 
of  authority  against  America,  with  Mr.  Grenville,  the  minister  who 
passiHl  the  Stamp  act.  He  maintaine<i  the  highest  j>opular  principles 
on  the  Miildlesex  election,  with  the  same  statesman,  who  was  the 
loader  of  op|H>sition  on  that  question.  No  other  party  in  the  kingdom 
but  the  Grenvilles  combined  these  tw'o  opinions :  and  it  is  very  un¬ 
likely  that  a  private  w’riter,  unpletlged  and  unconnected,  shouhl  have 
sjwutaneim.Hly  embraceil  ]>olitical  doctrines,  which,  though  ingenuity 
might  reconcile  them  in  reasoning,  were,  in  the  disputes  of  that  i)eri»Hl, 
the  op|x>siU'  extremes.’” 

The  politics  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  did  not  combine  these  two 
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opinions,  and  this  single  circumstance  compels  us  to  withhold 
our  assent  to  the  judgment  so  confidently  pronounced  by  Lord 
Campbell,  and  others.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Introduction  to  these 
volumes,  argues  strenuously  on  behalf  of  the  claims  of  Lord 
Temple,  and  though  we  do  not  feel  that  he  has  made  out  his 
case,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  evidence  adduced  is 
entitled  to  respectful  attention,  llis  proof  consists  of  a  large 
array  of  facts,  no  one  of  w  hich  is,  in  itself,  of  much  importance  ; 
but  the  whole,  taken  in  combination,  are,  at  least,  sufficient  to 
shake  the  credit  of  other  claimants,  and  to  induce  a  serious 
inquiry  into  tlie  pretensions  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  Master 
of  Stowe.  Considerable  diligence  and  skill  are  displayed,  but 
the  general  result  is  to  diminish  the  credit  of  other  aspirants 
rather  than  to  establish  the  authorship  of  Lord  Temple.  On 
the  whole,  w’e  are  inclined  to  think  that  Junius  spoke  truly 
when  he  said,  ‘  1  am  the  sole  depository  of  my  own  secret,  and 
it  shall  perish  with  me.’ 

Leaving  this  knotty  subject,  we  proceed  to  our  more  imme¬ 
diate  object.  The  ‘  Correspondence’  now'  published  is  of  rare 
value,  and  will  take  its  j)lace  amongst  the  standard  materials  of 
English  history.  The  present  volumes  throw’  light  on  several 
of  the  involved  questions  pertaining  to  the  early  portion  of  the 
reign  of  George  ill.  Amongst  these  are  the  king’s  first  illness 
ami  the  debate  on  the  Regency  Hill.  No  future  historian  can 
do  justice  to  these  topics  without  availing  himself  of  the  aid 
they  furnish.  The  letters  commence  in  January,  17()5,  when 
Mr.  George  Grenville  was  })remier.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
king  regarded  him  with  aversion.  He  had  probably  been  dis¬ 
appointed,  as  was  also  his  favorite,  Lord  Hute,  at  the  evident 
determination  of  Mr.  Grenville  to  withstand  the  dictation  of  the 
latter.  The  personal  demeanor  of  Mr.  (irenville  was  also 
offensive  to  his  royal  master.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
opinions,  resented  the  interference  of  the  favorite,  and  was  not 
always  as  res])ectful  in  the  closet  as  he  should  have  been. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  suppleness  of  the  courtier  about  him. 
llis  speech  was  blunt,  his  carriage  wanting  in  ])olish.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  inflict  long  speeches  on  his  majesty,  even 
when  the  signs  of  impatience  were  visible,  and  was  either  too 
proud  or  too  negligent  to  guard  against  the  mischievous  effects 
of  that  back-stair  influence  with  w  hieh  the  court  was  rife.  The 
worst  ])ossible  feeling  was  thus  engendered.  I  here  was  no 
confidence  whatever  between  the  king  ami  his  minister.  1  he 
former  was  continually  scheming  lor  the  overthrow  of  Mr. 
Grenville,  whom  he  retained  from  necessity  only  ;  the  latter 
linow  tliat  he  was  disliked,  and  that  his  dismission  would  ensue 
whenever  it  might  safely  be  eflected.  The  dispositions  of  the 
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two  men  precluded  the  possibility  of  reconciliation.  George  III, 
was  both  arbitrary  and  obstinate,  and  Mr.  Grenville  was  want¬ 
ing  in  all  the  softer  and  more  winning  qualities  of  our  nature. 
The  monarch  was  jealous  of  his  prerogative,  the  minister  of 
his  independence.  The  one  deemed  his  will  the  final  law ;  the 
other  obtruded  his  counsels  where  they  were  not  asked,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions  which  he  knew  to  be  unpalatable.  A  note 
from  the  king  to  Mr.  Grenville,  dated  May  21st,  sufficiently 
betokens  the  character  of  their  intercourse.  It  was  couched  in 
the  following  laconic  and  peremptory  terms  : — 

*  Mr.  Orenvulli; — I  am  suqwisetl  that  you  are  not  yet  coine,  when 
you  know  it  was  my  orders  to  Ih)  attended  this  evening.  I  exjK'ct 
you,  therefore,  to  come  the  moment  you  receive  this.’ — Ib.  p.  40. 

A  similar  feeling  was  evinced  towards  other  members  of  the 
administration.  On  the  2()th  of  the  previous  month.  Lords 
Halifax  and  Sandwich  addressed  a  note  to  the  king,  then  at 
llichmond,  desiring  leave  to  wait  on  his  majesty,  in  order  to  com¬ 
municate  what  had  taken  place  amongst  the  ministers  on  the 
Regency  Rill :  and  on  the  following  day  they  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  unceremonious  rejoinder : — 

‘  Lord  Halifax,  I  chuse  to  have  my  time  when  I  am  at  llichmond 
to  mysi'lf,  and  not  to  have  it  broke  in  upon,  and  as  it  will  make  no 
differenct^  in  the  going  on  with  the  Regency  Rill,  I  will  not  fail  being 
in  town  to-morrow  at  ten  o’clock  to  receive  Lord  Sandwdeh  and  you. 
1  am  a  little  surprised  that  Lord  Halifax  did  not  send  me  a  line  with 
a  sketch  of  what  had  paased,  though  it  might  w'ant  more  explanation, 
juul  1  do  insist  on  the  doing  it  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  before  1  hear  the 
rest  to-mom>w.' — 11>.  p.  134. 

Much  had  ])ussed  previously  to  this  in  the  way  of  complaint 
and  crimination.  The  ministers  felt  that  ‘  the  favor  and 
authority  of  the  Crown  were  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other,’ 
and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  In  this  they  were  right, 
and  only  uttered  the  universal  conviction  of  all  parties  at  the 
time.  \  brief  extract  from  Mr.  Grenville’s  Diary  in  17()5 
throws  light  on  this — 

‘  Friday,  January  25th. — Mr.  Grenville  went  to  the  king,  who 
Wgan  to  talk  to  him  iqwn  the  debate  of  the  Thursday  In^fore,  but  with 
not  the  hwt  word  in  commendation  or  approbation  to  Mr.  Grenville. 

‘Mr.  Gnmville  made  a  pnHty  strong  remonstrance  to  his  majesty 
iipon  the  general  sUto  of  things,  and  the  indciK-ndence  avowed  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  anny,  and  that  of  those  lukew  arm  friends  to  govern¬ 
ment  who  profesatxl  attachment  to  his  majesty,  but  at  the  siiine  time 
thought  themsi'lves  at  libi*rty  to  op}>ose  his  mcasurt'S  and  ministers. 
The  king  hi*ard  him  |)aticntly,  though  with  a  good  deal  of  coiilusion 
and  embarrassment. 
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‘Sunday,  January  27th. — !Mr.  Gix^uville  again  renewed  hia  remon- 
stimnco  to  the  king,  who  received  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pro- 
ceiiing  day,  assenting  to  the  evil,  but  neitlier  pointing  out  the  remedy, 
nor  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  Mr.  Grenville's  alarm,  nor  saying  any 
word  of  approbation  of  his  services  or  past  conduct.  U|K)n  other 
subjects  he  was  easj  and  civil. 

*  llefore  Mr.  Grenville  went  into  the  closet,  he  had  a  long  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Loixl  Mansfield,  to  whom  ho  imparted  his  fear  of  the  confusion 
into  which  the  government  was  likely  to  be  thrown,  while  men’s  minds 
were  kept  at  a  gaze  for  want  of  a  thorough  support  and  countenance 
from  the  king  to  his  principal  servants,  and  whilst  that  sort  of  distinc¬ 
tion  was  suffered  to  be  made  between  his  majesty  and  his  ministers. 

‘  Lord  Mansfield  seemed  much  struck  with  the  deiluctions  Mr. 
Grenville  entered  into,  and  a  good  deal  alarmetl  at  the  disgust  Mr. 
Gn*nville  expressed ;  said  he  was  sorry  to  find  so  much  reason  for  it, 
and  was  8uq)ri8ed  the  king  could  forget  how  much  he  owed  to  Mr. 
Grenville.’— lb.  pp.  IIG,  117. 

The  Regency  Rill  is  generally  supposed  to  have  decided  the 
king  on  dismissing  his  ministers.  It  may  probably  have  done 
so,  yet  it  is  quite  evident  that  no  such  measure  was  needed. 
George  111.  had  long  tolerated  without  trusting  his  advisers, 
and  little,  therefore,  was  needed  to  bring  their  tenure  of  office  to 
a  close.  The  real  difficulty  did  not  arise  from  any  rclcntings  on 
the  part  of  the  king.  He  was  incapable  of  this.  It  never 
entered  into  his  thoughts.  His  only  feeling  towards  Mr.  Gren¬ 
ville  and  his  associates  was  that  of  hostility,  and  all  he  needed 
in  order  to  their  dismission  was  to  see  his  way  clear  for  the 
future.  In  dismissing  one  minister,  he  was  to  take  care  that 
he  did  not  fall  under  the  power  of  another.  The  course  pursued 
by  the  ministry  on  the  regency  question  was  therefore  but 
one  amongst  many  considerations  inclining  the  king  to  tlie 
course  he  took.  It  may  have  been  specially  weighty.  It  may 
have  left  to  the  cabinet  no  ])lace  for  repentance,  but  the  royal 
mind  was  made  up  to  dismiss  the  administration  prior  to  this 
occurrence,  and  the  jnirpose  would  undoubtedly  liavc  been 
effected  had  no  such  question  arisen. 

The  state  of  the  king’s  health  suggested  tlic  importance 
of  providing  for  the  government  of  the  nation  in  the  event  of 
his  being  laid  aside.  This  necessity  was  felt  by  all  jiartics, 
though  the  delicacy  of  the  (piestion  indisposed  each  of  them  to 
take  the  initiative.  The  king  Jit  length  introduced  it  to  Mr. 
Grenville  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1705,  expressing  a  wish  that  such 
of  the  ministers  as  would,  by  their  office,  belong  to  the  Council 
of  the  Regency,  should  have  a  meeting  in  order  to  assist  him 
'viih  their  advice. 

‘  The  king  talked  a  good  deal  upou  the  subject }  said  that  lie 
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approved  of  the  plan  of  the  bill  made  in  the  late  king  s  time,  except 
that  he  wwhed  to  have  the  i)Ower  of  naming  the  regent  left  to  hiiuself; 
by  inatruments  in  writing,  w’ithout  sjKJcifying  the  particular  jx'rson  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  wliich  he  thought  would  be  a  means  to  prevent 
any  faction  or  uneasineas  in  his  family  uj)on  this  subject.  Mr.  (iren- 
ville  expresst‘d  his  general  approbation  of  the  king’s  goixlness  in 
thinking  of  a  regency,  but  avoided  siiying  anything  with  regard  to  the 
change  by  the  proj)08al  of  reserving  the  nomination  to  the  king,  which 
then  appeare<l  to  him  liable  to  great  objections,  some  of  which  he 
mentioned  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Sandwich  as  soon  as  he 
left  the  closet.  The  king  was  averse  to  having  the  princes  of  the  blood 
in  the  council  of  regiuicy,  and  stiid  he  thought  it  would  create  jeidousy 
and  unoasinc'ss.’ — lb.  p.  12G. 

The  ministers  dill'ercd  in  opinion  on  the  ])lan  proposed ;  but 
it  was  nltiniately  arranged  between  the  king  and  the  lord  cluin- 
cellor  (Noilhington)  that  his  majesty  ‘  should  content  himself 
with  naming  the  five  princes  of  his  blood  as  councillors  to  the 
llegcnt,  giving  up  the  nomination  of  the  four  others  by  instru¬ 
ments  under  his  hand,  and  only  filling  up  the  places  of  any  of 
the  five  upon  the  death  of  any  of  them.’  This  alteration  was 
announced  by  the  king  himself  to  Mr.  Grenville,  and  we  are  not 
at  all  surprised  that  the  latter,  when  asked  his  ojiinion,  replied, 

‘  that  he  really  had  been  honored  with  so  little  of  his  majesty’s 
confulencQ„yul  communieatiuu  in  this  important  business,  that 
lie  was  at  aioss  to  form  any  opinion  upon  it.’  ‘  The  king,’  we 
are  told,  ‘  started,  seemed  surprised,  and  asked  Mr.  Grenville 
what  was  the  matter.’  Without  imputing  to  George  III.  un¬ 
wonted  stupidity,  he  must  have  known  that  it  was  nothing  short 
of  insult  to  resolve  on  such  a  measure  without  having  consulted 
his  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  'J'he  king  may  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  lanquaye ;  he  could  not  marvel  at  the  feeling  oi 
Mr.  G  renville.  I’nnceustoined  to  the  former,  be  may  have  been 
startled  at  the  boldness  of  bis  minister,  but  bis  knowledge  of 
liuman  nature — superficial  and  limited  as  it  was — must  have 
apprised  him  of  the  feeling  which  so  studied  a  neglect  could  not 
but  awaken. 

Mr.  Grenville,  thougli  o])posed  to  the  discretionary  jiower 
reserved  to  the  king,  agreed,  however,  to  bring  forward  the 
measure,  and  the  royal  speech  of  the  2  Itli  of  Ajiril  consequently 
suggested  that  the  monarch  should  be  empowered  to  appoint 
‘  either  the  queen,  or  any  other  person  of  the  Royal  1  amily 
usually  residing  in  Great  Britain.’  When,  however,  a  bill, 
founded  upon  ibis  suggestion  was  introdnciMl  into  the  rpjH'r 
House,  a  doiil)l  was  started  respecting  the  meaning  fd  the 
idirase  ‘  Royal  Family.’  The  Duke  of  Bedfonl  inaintained 
that  it  included  only  those  who  stood  in  the  order  of  succession, 
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Mbile  tlie  Lord  Clmiicellor  argued  that  it  comprised  also  the 
Dowager  Ihinccss  of  Wales,  mother  of  the  king.  The  question 
was  referred  to  the  judges,  and  it  was  ultimately  arranged, 
wiili  the  understood  a))proval  of  the  king,  that  w  ords  should  be 
introduced,  limiting  the  regency  to  persons  descended  from 
(ieorge  II.  To  this  exclusion  of  the  Princess  Dowager  it  has 
been  usual  to  refer  the  final  alienation  of  the  royal  mind  from 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Grenville.  Such,  >ve  are  free  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  was  our  own  impression  prior  to  the  perusal  of  the 
volumes  before  us.  If,  however,  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
Mr.  Grenville's  narrative — and  we  know  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
integrity — the  case  is  far  from  being  so  clear  as  has  been  sup- 
j>osed.  (ieorge  III.,  it  is  alleged,  was  a  consenting  ])artv  to  the 
alteration,  and  that,  too,  with  a  design  which  precludes  the  sup¬ 
position  of  his  not  understanding  its  import.  The  question 
will  be  best  understood  by  the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Grenville's  Diary  : — 

‘The  words  of  the  question  settle<l  at  the  Duke  Bedford's,  to  be 
j*roj>osc'd  to  the  judges  for  their  opinion,  and  which  Lord  Halifax  was 
to  lay  lx‘fore  the  king  for  his  a])pr()bation,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  no  the  l*rincess  of  Wales  w'as,  or  w’as  not,  included  in  the 
words  Loyal  Family,  were  as  follow’s : — 

‘“What  is  the  interpretation  of  the  words  lioyal  Family  according 
to  the  legal  sen.se  thcretd'  in  any  act  or  acts  of  j»arlininent,  whei*e  these 
words  have  bcoii  used  ?"  And  in  c;ise  his  ma  jesty  w^as  of  him.self  dis- 
iKMiid  luid  inclined,  as  Lord  Halifax  imagined  from  w’lmt  the  king  had 
Slid  the  day  before,  to  put  an  end  to  this  doubt,  by  inse*rting  other 
words  which  would  not  include  her  Iloval  Highiies.s,  that  then  the 

'■scription  might  he  by  in.serting  the  following  words  :  “  or  any  per¬ 
son  of  the  Loyal  Family  descended  from  the  late  king,  his  majesty's 
royal  grandfather.” 

‘  The  ministers  who  dined  together  agreed  that  it  was  indispen.sably 
neces.sary  to  asceilain  the  tloubt  which  had  been  raised  in  the  Hou.se 
ot  I’eers,  what  ]>ers<jus  could  be  a]>pi>inted  regents  under  the  W’ords 
“Loyal  Family,"  and  that  if  the  ojipositiun  in  the  House  of  Common.s 
should  insist  upon  an  explanation  of  it,  it  woukl  l>e  imjK)S.siblo  to 
ri’fuse  it. 

‘  L»rd  Halifax  and  Lord  Sandwich  w’ent  to  court  on  Friday  the  3rd 
of  May,  and  on  mentioning  this  ditliculty  to  the  king,  Ills  majesty  pro¬ 
posed  to  them  to  explain  it  bywords  which  would  exclude  the  Priiic€*HH 
bow’ager;  in  consecpience  of  which  the  w'ords  above  mentioned  were 
iuinu  diately  agreed  to  and  settled  by  the  king,  of  which  Ixird  Halifax 
iidoriued  ^Ir.  C»reiiville  bv  a  w’ord  as  he  pa-vsed  by  his  lordship  to  go 
into  the  chis^  t  :  aii<l  when  !\Ir.  Grenville  waited  upon  the  king,  hia 
majesty  told  liim  he  hoped  he  had  settled  it  with  Lord  Halifax  in  such 
^  maimer  as  W'ould  obviate  all  dilliculties,  and  rejaated  to  him  the 
J*ords  above  mentioned,  and  informed  him  at  the  Kune  time  that  ho 
na<l  authorized  Lord  Halifax  the  day  before  to  put  an  end  to  this 
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doubt ;  that  I^rd  Halifax  had  told  him  it  would  umke  the  whole  easier, 
and  jiarticularly  in  the  House  of  Cuiiiuious,  w’here  some  geiitleuien 
might  otherwise  have  diiliculties  about  the  meaning  of  the  general  words. 

‘When  Lord  Halifax  went  to  the  House  ot  Lords,  Lord  Lute  eaiuc 
up  to  him  as  if  by  chance,  and  said  some  indifferent  thing  to  him 
(wliich  ho  had  not  done  before  of  a  long  time),  and  said  to  him,  “  My 
Lord,  what  have  you  to  mover  to  which  Lord  Halifax  said,  “the 
wonls  iwic  and  \mially  residing  in  Great  Britain.”  Loi\l  Bute  siiid, 

“  Why  do  you  not  put  an  end  to  the  doubt  at  once,  by  adding  the 
wonla  ‘Irnrn  in  England,’  which  would  explain  the  whole,  and  exclude 
the  prin<H*ss.*  This  liord  Halifax  said  he  was  authorized  to  do,  if  it 
ahould  1)0  fotmd  exj>oilient.  “  Why  then  do  you  not  do  it  at  once  \  I 
think  it  would  l)e  the  Ixdter  w  ay ;  but  you  know^  your  ow  n  busine.« 
l)e8t.’’  This  conversation  jmsstsl  on  Thui-sday  the  2nd  of  ISlay. 

‘The  king  had  himself  suggested  the  words  to  Lord  Halifax. 
This  conversation  Lord  Hidifax  rei)eated  again  to  ^Ir.  Cirenville  ou 
the  8th  of  May.’ — lb.  j>p.  148-150. 

Here  is  an  nceiiimilatioii  of  evidence  which  it  is  diilicult  to 
withstand.  liOrd  Halifax  and  Mr.  Grenville  distinctly  affmn 
tliat  the  king  expressed  to  them  sej)arately  his  approval  of  the 
words  in  question,  and  Lord  Bute  conlirins  this  view’  hy  his 
suggestion  to  the  latter.  ‘  Lord  Halifax  repeatedly  assured 
Mr.  Grenville  that  the  words  “  born  in  Kngland”  had  been  first 
proposed  by  the  king  to  him  and  Lord  Sandwich,  and  that  lie 
(Lord  Halifax)  had  rather  held  hack  in  it,  telling  his  majesty 
that  it  might  possibly  not  be  necessary.’  ’J'he  king,  however, 
speedily  rej)cnU'd  of  what  he  had  done,  as  appears  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  what  occurred  in  the  royal  closet  on  Sunday, 

Mav  5th: — 

• 

‘As  smm  a.s  Mr.  Grenville  came  in,  the  king  euloured,  and,  with 
great  emotion,  siiitl  that  he  had  something  to  .sj)oak  to  him  njxm, 
which  gave  him  the  greatest  uneasiness,  wliicli  wjus  the  mark  t*f  disre¬ 
gard  shown  to  the  rrinees.s  of  Wales,  his  mother,  by  tlic  words  which 
excludcsl  her  alone  from  the  regtuicy;  that  he  had  talked  upon  that 
Bul»jt*ct  to  the  chancellor,  who  agreed  W’itli  him  in  tin*  impropriety  of 
it.  and  bad  told  him  that  many  people  were  much  olfemled  at  it,  and 
th.at  a  motion  against  it  would  be  made  by  the  oj*position.  The  king 
added  that  Mr.  Grenville  must  see  how’  strange  a  thing  it  would  be 
to  have  this  proposal  come,  from  the  opjH»sitiun,  and  to  he  oppt)sod  by 
his  wTvant.s;  that  Ijcsides,  the  offence  it  marked  to  his  mother  was 
w'hat  he  ix>uhl  not  hear,  and  therefore  was  desirous  to  have  stuiic 
moans  of  altering  it  found  out  ;  that  the  chancellor  had  sjiid  it  could 
not  now  W  done  in  the  Hi)use  of  Lords,  hut  that  it  might  be  by  a 
message  to  the  House  of  Commons.’ — 11).  p.  152. 

The  real  solution  is  j>rohal)ly  to  be  found  in  the  slate  of 
]>aTties  at  the  time,  than  which  nothing  can  he  inntgined  more 
unprincipled.  1  he  exclusion  of  liis  mother  could  not  but  be 
highly  distasteful  to  the  inonarcli.  He  acquiesced  in  it  at  the 
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moment  in  order  to  avoid  a  more  serious  evil,  but  his  real  feel¬ 
ing  was  well  known,  and  the  opj)osition  instantly  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  it  in  order  to  defeat  the  ministry.  Lord 
Ihite  would  readily  lend  himself  to  such  an  intrigue.  He  was 
just  the  man  to  do  so,  and  his  counsel  to  Lord  Halifax,  we 
suspect,  was  ])ronn)ted  by  it.  He  saw  the  precipice.  He  knew 
enough  of  (lt?orge  HI.  and  of  his  mother  to  be  assured  of  what 
would  follow  the  exclusion  of  the  hitter ;  and  therefore  readily 
urged  on  the  ministers  in  the  j)ersuasion  that  they  were  thereby 
insuring  their  own  overthrow.  We  relieve  Mr.  Grenville,  there¬ 
fore,  from  imposing  on  his  royal  master,  and  believe  that,  in 
this  case,  he  was  the  victim  of  a  ])lot  devised  by  dishonest 
men,  and  rendered  successful  by  the  factious  policy  which  too 
coiniiionly  ruled  amongst  the  ])oliticians  of  that  day.  It  w  as  no 
dishonor  to  (jeorge  HI.  that  he  felt  deeply  the  exclusion  of 
his  mother;  but  history  must  not  be  ])erverted  in  order  to 
exonerate  him  from  blame  on  other  accounts,  or  to  shield  from 
public  contempt  the  courtiers  who,  under  the  title  of  ‘  king’s 
friends,’  knew  no  other  law  than  the  royal  will,  and  no  higher 
ambition  that  to  share  the  ])atronage  dis])ensed  by  the  Crown. 
We  are  no  admirers  of  George  Grenville,  but  he  has  sins 
enough  to  answer  for  without  being  charged — as  he  has  fre¬ 
quently  been — with  imposing  on  the  too  credulous  faith  of  the 
king.  Such  is,  in  our  judginent,  the  true  explanation  of  an  event 
which  undoubtedly  hastened  a  ministerial  crisis,  that  had,  how¬ 
ever,  been  ])reviously  resolved  on.  Had  no  such  measure  as  tho 
Kcgency  Hill  existed,  George  (irenville  must  soon  have  ceased 
to  be  the  oflieial  adviser  of  tlie  crown.  This  had  been  foreseen 
for  some  time,  and  no  ingenuity  w  ill  enable  the  king’s  advocates 
to  justify  his  ])roccdure  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been  im¬ 
posed  on  in  the  matter  of  his  roval  mother. 


Negotiations  were  immediately  oj)ened  with  Mr.  Ihtt  through 
the  medium  of  the  king’s  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Pitt 
was  quite  ready  to  take  olHce,  but  ultimately  declined  on  Lord 
lemple  refusing  to  join  him.  The  latter  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  reconciled  to  his  brother,  and  it  has  been  usual  to  explain 
his  refusal  on  this  ground.  Such  is  Lord  Mahon’s  view  ;  but 
having  recently  ex])ressed  our  dissent  from  it,  we  need  not  re¬ 
open  the  question  here.  Lord  Temple  was  proud  and  unbend¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  ambitious.  He  had  received  ])er8onal  aflronts 
from  the  king,  and  evidently  mistrusted  the  sincerity  of  tho 
proposals  made  to  his  brother-in-law.  Light  or  wrong,  lie  par¬ 
took  of  the  universal  conviction  of  his  limes,  that  Lord  Bute 
^as  the  evil  genius  of  the  commonwealth,  and  Unit  no  ministry 
secure  so  long  as  his  inlhieiice  was  continued.  I  his  con¬ 
sideration  was  probably  strengthened  by  unwillingness  to 
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8U|)plu!U  his  brothiT,  from  whom  he  had  been  estranged  for 
some  years,  but  witli  whom  he  was  about  to  renew  his  loriner 
intercourse.  They  met  May  ‘2*ind,  and  ‘  their  meeting;  Mr. 
Grenville  himself  iells  us,  ‘  was  of  the  most  friendly  kind,  and 
upon  the  foot  of  the  most  ])erfect  reconciliation.’  Failing  with 
Mr.  Filt,  application  was  made  to  liOrd  liVtileton,  who,  how 
ever,  had  the  good  sense  to  decline  the  teinpting  ofl’er.  The 
king  was  thus  thrown  back  on  his  ioimer  ministers,  and  thev, 
taking  advantage  of  the  occasion,  laid  before  the  monarchy 
certain  conditions  on  which  they  were  willing  to  retain  oflice. 
George  111.  did  his  utmost  to  induce  them  to  relax,  in  some 
of  their  demands,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  yield.  ‘  I 
see  I  must  yield,'  he  said  ;  ‘1  do  it  lor  the  good  of  my 
people.*  Such  a  stale  of  things  was  not  likely  to  work  well, 
it  contained  no  element  of  endurance,  and  while  it  lasted  was 
not  productive  of  comfort  to  either  ]>arty.  It  thertdore  awakens 
no  surprise  to  read  in  Mr.  Grenville’s  Dairy  : — 

‘When  Mr.  Grenville  went  into  the  king's  eloset,  he  foinnl  liim  vm* 
gloomy,  and  with  an  air  of  greiit  dissiitisfaetion. 

‘Mr.  Grenville  laid  lK‘fore  his  majesty  the  duty  ami  respect  whith 
G>rd  lx)nie  hail  expivs.se*d  to  his  majesty  for  his  intended  g<KMliicssto 
him;  to  which  the  king  replied, — “  Its  y^uir  goutiness,  Mr.  (Jrenville, 
not  mine  and  he  expre.s.sed  the  same  to  Ix'id  Saudwieh,  .siying  to 
him,  “  When  Mr.  Grenville  made  the  vaeanev,  1  let  him  till  it  up  as 
lie  pleasetl.”  ’ — Jb.  p.  188. 

This  state  of  things  led  to  remonstrances,  which  were  pro¬ 
bably  sometimes  expressed  in  uncoiirtly  ])hrasc.  Flie  king, 
told  .Mr.  tiienville,  ‘  that  he  had  found  himself  too  much  con¬ 
strained,  and  that  when  he  had  anything  ])ro])osed  to  him,  it 
was  no  longer  as  counsel,  but  what  he  was  to  obrtj.' 

In  th(‘  earlv  iiail  of  Jnlv  the  IU)ckinghani  administration  was 
formed,  whose  American  ])olicy  was  strongly  opjiosed  to  the 
personal  feeling  of  the  king.  Their  tenure  of  olliee  was  conse- 
(piently  hriel,  and  throughout  its  continuanee  they  had  strong 
reasons  to  complain  ol  his  secretly  intriguing  with  the  opposition 
against  tliem.  At  length  the  king  announced  to  his  ministers, 
duly  lOih,  17(»(»,  ‘that  he  had  sent  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  euine  and 
form  an  administration.’  \Vhat  followed  is  well  known.  The 
Hockinghams  were  dismissed.  J.ord  'J'einjde  again  refused  to 
Uike  ]>ari  with  ‘the  Great  C’onnnoneiv  and  negotiations  were 
opened  with  the  Duke  of  lledford,  in  the  hope  of  strengthening 
the  new  administration  hy  the  adhesion  of  his  party.  Tbe 
lledfords  were  evidently  well  inclined  to  the  piojiosal.  As 
Lord  'l  emple  allirnu  d,  they  were  ‘  verv  hungry,’  and  had  a 
Min'iciently  large  share  of  oiiicial  jiatronage  been  ollered  they 
Would  readily  have  passed  over  to  the  ministerial  benches. 
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Amongst  the  cliques  of  the  day  few  are  entitled  to  less  respect 
than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Some  of  them  were  utterly 
reckless  of  priucij)le,  whether  private  or  public,  and,  as  a  whole, 
thev  evidently  looked  to  the  gains  rather  than  to  the  duties  of 
otlicc.  The  Duke  himself  was  superior  to  his  followers,  and 
though,  for  a  time,  his  reputation  suffered  severely  from  the 
attacks  of  .lunius,  his  great  fatdt  lay  in  permitting  such  men  as 
Mr.  Highy  and  liord  Sandwich  to  influence  his  procedure. 
Ihit  this  weakness  must  not  he  confounded  with  the  grave 
charges  preferred  against  him  by  his  anonymous  assailant. 
His  grace  has  recently  found  able  and  zealous  defenders  in 
Lords  Brougham  and  Russell.  Lord  Chatham  did  not  estimate 
tlie  Bedford  ])arty  so  highly  as  they  ex])ccted.  Only  three 
offices  were  tendered  for  their  acceptance,  and  the  result  is 
thus  reported,  under  date  of  December  2nd,  in  Mr.  Grenville’s 
Diarv : — 


‘Mr.  Bighy  came  to  tell  ^Ir.  (Jrcnville  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  liOrd  C 'hatham  had  disj\gri‘ed,  that  both  grew  warm :  Lord 
Chatham  olfen'd  nothing  more  than  the  oHice  of  Master  of  the  Horse 
for  Lord  Oower,  I'ustmaster  for  Lord  Weymouth,  and  tJofferer  for  Mr. 
Highy.  Ho  sjM)ke  in  a  very  high  tone,  and  told  the  duke  more  than 
once  that  the  cabinet  wa.s  not  afraid.  The  duke  took  up  those  words 
afU*r  they  ha<l  been  twice  repeated,  and  siiid  he  did  not  know  w'hat  his 
lonhhip  meant  by  him  ;  that  the  king  best  knew  w  hether  he  wished 
to  have  his  friends  in  employment,  ami  for  w  hat  reason  he  had  sent  to 
him ;  that  for  hi.s  part,  he  mdther  wished  nor  meant  to  force  open  the 
door  of  the  cabinet.  They  parted,  having  concluded  upon  nothing. 
L)rd  Chatham  tlesired  to  see  him  again,  which  he  is  to  <lo  accordingly 
to-morrow.’ — Ib.  p.  .192. 


The  Briuccss  of  Bnmsw’ick,  Mr.  (irenville  tells  u.s,  Ms  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  person  employed  by  the  king  to  move 
liOrd  (low’cr  to  bring  about  all  this  absurd  negotiation,  in  which 
the  poor  Duke  of  Bedford  is  so  much  disgraced.’  The  illness 
Lord  (’hatham  at  this  time  dej)rived  the  ministry  of  its  ])re- 
siding  genius,  and  paved  the  way  for  an  entire  dej)arture  from 
the  policy  he  contemplated.  'The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  its 
nominal  head,  and  the  measures  pursued  were  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  reverse  of  those  with  which  the  fame  of  the  elder 
1  itt  is  idenlilicd.  ‘Then  was  formed,’  says  Lord.lohn  Russell, 
‘  that  famous  ministry  of  Lord  Chatham,  in  which  liOrd  Chat¬ 
ham  was  a  ci])her ;  a  ministry  which  overturned  his  whole  j)laii 
nf  policy;  ])crsccutcd  Wilkes  till  they  had  nearly  raised  a 
Tehcllion  in  Kngland ;  contradicted  their  supposed  chief  in 
e\cry  step,  and  then  contradicted  and  disavow’cd  each  other ; 
^^xed  America,  with  Jlr.  Conway  in  ofhee,  the  re])caler  of  the 
^tainp  Act,  and  still  the  nominal  leader  of  the  House  of  Coin- 
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mons ;  entered  into  a  conflict  with  tlie  electors  of  Middlesex 
against  the  opinion  of  Lord  Camden,  then  Chancellor;  and 
finally,  brought  upon  their  heads  the  voice  of  Lord  CImiliaiu’s 
thunder,  when  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  compose  the  manes 
which  his  own  -Loins  had  lashed  into  fury.’* 

Looking  hack  at  the  events  of  this  inglorious  period,  we  can¬ 
not  but  regret  that  the  friends  of  constitutional  freedom  were 
not  aroused  to  a  due  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
them.  Had  there  been  less  selfishness  and  more  patriotism; 
had  each  been  j)re})ared  to  surrender  something  in  order  to 
the  common  good ;  had  the  views  ot  the  chiefs  rather  than  the 
incrcenarv  interests  of  subordinates  swayed  their  councils,  a 
strong  administration  might  have  been  formed,  in  whose  keep¬ 
ing  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  liberty  of  the  ])cople 
would  have  been  equally  safe.  The  Whig  Jiarty,  liowever, 
wtis  endlessly  divided,  and  each  section  deemed  itself  most 
important.  At  one  period  there  seemed  to  be  a  jirospect  of 
union.  The  Dukes  of  Newcastle,  Richmond,  and  Ledford, 
with  Lords  Rockingham  and  'I'cmple,  were  ready  to  engage  in 
such  a  confederacy  ;  but  Mr.  (irenville,  as  the  basis  of  his 
adhesion,  insisted  on  a  condition  which  liOrd  Rockingham 
deemed  a  reflection  on  his  former  ])olicy,  tind  a  pledge  of 
future  severity  towards  America.  The  siiinc  nobleman  pro¬ 
posed  Mr.  (hmway  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Lonnnons,  to 
which  the  Duke  of  Redford  peremptorily  refused  his  consent. 
The  negotiation  consequently  failed,  and  the  ‘  king’s  friends’ 
triumpht'd  in  the  prosj>ect  of  continued  jiower  of  mischief. 

liord  ('hathnm,  though  broken  by  disease,  was  still  an 
objeet  of  dread.  The  nature  of  his  malady  was  envelo])cd  in 
much  mvsterv,  and  no  communication  could  be  obtained  from 
him.  Still  the  fear  of  his  rc-ajipearance  operated  as  a 
check.  He  might — such  was  the  mystery  cnwra])j)ing  him — 
fiuddenly  present  himself  on  the  political  arena,  and  few*  men 
were  bold  enough  to  hazard  the  terror  of  his  rebuke.  Tkc 
king  himself  wrote  to  Lord  Idiatham  without  obtaining  an 
answer,  and  ‘  the  Court,’  says  Mr.  Hamilton  to  liOrd  Temple, 
July  Sth,  ‘in  order  to  ])ut  him  as  much  in  the  wrong  as  possible, 
are  determined  to  wait  a  day  or  two  longer,  and  then  to  con¬ 
sider  his  silence  as  equivalent  to  a  refusal.’  A  postscript  to  the 
same  letter  informs  us— and  the  fact  explains  a  silence  other¬ 
wise  unpardonable—*  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Lord 
Chatham  is  worse  than  ever.  For  the  last  ten  days  he  has  not 
been  out  of  the  house,  and  for  these  two  days  he  has  not  been 
out  of  his  bed.  Ry  many,  his  illness  w'as  supposed  to  partake 
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of  the  character  of  insanity,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
It  did  assume  some  of  the  features  of  that  terrible  malady,  <  1 
have  been  told,’  wrote  Mr.  Whately  to  Mr.  Grenville,  *  that  ho 
is  really  out  of  his  senses.’ 

The  Bedford  ])arty  ultimately  took  otlice  under  the  Duke  of 
(Irafton,  to  the  severe  mortification  of  Mr.  Grenville  and  his 
brother.  The  tactics  which  ])receded  this  event  are  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  jiresent  work,  and  they  do 
not  raise  our  estimate  of  the  morality  of  jiublie  men.  The  duke 
himself  declined  ollice,  as  his  health  was  broken,  his  sight  greatly 
impaired,  and  his  sjiirits  sadly  shaken  by  the  death  of  his  son. 
llis  friends,  however,  closed  with  the  overtures  of  the  Court, 
and  their  conduct  was  attributed  by  the  Grenvillites  to  the  most 
mercenary  motives.  The  general  feeling  of  this  party  was  cx- 
]>ressed  by  Mr.  Whately,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Grenville,  June  4th, 
17()8,  when  he  says: — 

‘  The  Bedfords  really  hate,  and  are  hated  by,  those  with  whom  they 
arc  now  connectcHl,  and,  even  with  the  Jissistaiiee  of  all  that  connection, 
are  weaker  in  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  any  other  jiarty. 
These  eonsiilerations  would  not  restrain  mere  ambition,  but  they  have 
a  still  stronger  pas.sion  for  good  places,  anil  to  secure  lucrative 
hitiiations,  at  all  events,  is  the  grciit  principle  of  their  inditics;  no 
other  can  reconcile  their  accepting  iis  they  did,  and  still  keeping 
their  attentions  towards  you.’ — Vol.  iv.  j).  302. 

The  terms  of  the  union  were  arranged  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  ‘  without  the  participation  of  his  brother  ministers,’ 
and  were  highly  olfensive  to  the  friends  of  Lord  Chatham,  who 
was  regarded  by  the  contracting  parties  as  ‘politically  death’ 
For  a  short  time  it  bolsUucd  nj)  a  feeble  administration,  whose 
main  support  was  still  derived  from  the  name  of  Lord  Chatham. 
That  nobleman  remained  in  a  state  of  extreme  prostration, 
taking  no  j)art  in  ])ublic  affairs,  and  being  ])robably,  for  the 
most  part,  unconscious  of  his  even  nominally  retaining  the 
privy  seal.  In  January,  17()S,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
communicate  with  him,  and  he  inunediately  requested  Lady 
Chatham  to  tender  his  resignation.  His  colleagues  were 
alarmed,  and  the  king  himself  wrote  in  the  most  pressing 
terms,  entreating  him  not  to  resign.  ‘  I  am  thorouglily  con¬ 
vinced,’  said  his  majesty,  ‘of  the  utility  you  are  to  my  service; 
for  though  confined  to  your  house,  your  name  has  been  sufficient 
to  enable  my  administration  to  proceed.  I  therefore,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  call  on  you  to  continue  in  your  employment.’* 
^ach  an  a])peal  had  never  been  made  by  English  monarch 
before,  and  as  Chatham  was  only  partially  apprized  of  the 
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iiiettsurtJ  pursued,  lie  yicUlcil  to  the  ro>iil  \Nislics,  and  retained 
otrice.  His  health,  however,  speedily  began  to  mend,  and  as 
his  intellect  hurst  through  the  clouds  which  encompassed  it,  he 
saw,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  his  personal  honor 
and  iKilitical  consistency,  shut  him  up  to  an  immediate  resigna¬ 
tion  of  his  post. 

In  an  audience  which  he  had  with  the  king  we  are  told, 

‘  That  liortl  Chatham  spoke  out  his  sentiments  on  the  conduct  of  the 
administration  isccilain;  he  blamed  their  measui*es  with  i*espeet  to 
America  and  the  East  Indies,  in  general  terms;  he  dwelled  more  on 
the  Mitldlosex  election,  ainl  ho}K'd  that  if  he  was  able  to  take  a  jiuit, 
as  he  Indieveil  he  should  \k\  next  winter,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his 
luajt'sty  would  not  impute  it  to  laction,  that  he  stood  f<»rth  in  defence 
of  the  "constitution,  which  he  thought  had  been  violated  ;  he  was  very 
strong  anil  explicit  in  declaring  his  opinions  on  the  points  which  he 
touchtsl ;  they  were  jmrried,  and  no  ilirect  answer  given.  The  ininis- 
tei'M,  it  is  apprehended,  advised  the  inviting  him  into  the  closet,  and 
such  a  riHH'ption  as  he  met  with  there:  soon  after,  they  held  the  lan¬ 
guage  you  have  heard;  Ac  has  pniil  his  I'isitjataf  all  ts  over;  but  lately 
they  si-em  to  bt*  more  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  ;  they  do  not 
hold  so  high  a  tone;  they  apparently  grow  very  anxious,  and  decline 
busiiu'ss  mori*  than  ever,  j>repare  nothing,  and  have  all  the  marks  of 
j>eople  who  are  not  very  contident  of  their  continuance.* — lb.  p.  131. 

11  is  resignation  look  place  in  October,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  vecouciliatiou  with  Lord  Temple,  which  continued 
uninterrupted  to  the  close  of  life.  What  followed  is  written  on 
the  page  of  history,  and  should  be  carefully'  noted  by  those  who 
are  desirous  of  understanding  the  past,  or  of  rightly  appreciating 
the  men  who  did  good  service  to  the  growth  of  our  freedom. 
The  name  of  Lord  Chatham  must  be  held  in  gratelul  remem¬ 
brance.  lie  had  his  faults,  and  some  of  them  were  great  ones. 
He  was  proud  and  overbearing,  contemptuous  towards  others, 
self-reliant  to  a  fault,  and  not  unswayed  by  ])ersonal  ambition. 
Jle  was  moreover  a  war-minister,  and  brooked  no  opposition  to 
his  will,  whether  from  monarehs  or  Ids  colleagues.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  success  which  attended  his  military  measures  in  the 
earlier  period  of  his  ministerial  life,  confirmed  his  martial  jiolicy, 
and  led  him  to  spurn  the  prudential  considerations  which 

,  weighed  with  inferior  minds.  Hut  after  all,  he  stands  out  on 

the  canvas  of  history,  the  one  illustrious  personage  who  redeems 
his  generation  from  contempt,  and  fills  an  age  with  honor. 
He  is  a  giant  amongst  pigmies,  alike  distinguished  hv  the 
splendor  of  his  genius,  and  the  nobility  of  his  achievements. 

cre  it  not  for  his  services,  an  extended  portion  of  our  his- 
tor)  would  be  a  record  ot  meanness  without  dignity  ; — of  per- 

jwnal  dishonor  and  political  prolligacy  uniiarallcled  since  the 
daysof  Charles  11.  b  ^  i 
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In  ilisinissing  these  volumes,  we  tender  Mr.  Smith  our  host 
thanks  for  the  industry  and  skill  with  which  his  editorship  has 
been  conducted.  In  all  future  researches  into  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  (leorge  11.,  and  of  the  early  part  of  that  of 
(ieorge  III.,  his  labors  will  he  of  incalculable  service.  The 
Mlrenville  l*a|)ers,’  with  which  his  name  is  so  honorably  asso¬ 
ciated,  are  entitled  to  a  high  place  amongst  the  best  materials^ 
of  our  historical  literature. 


Art.  Vlir. — Profjress  of  Jiussia  in  the  IIW,  Xorthy  awl  South,  by 
Openhuj  the  Sources  of  Opinion  awl  Appropriating  the  Channels 
of  ]Vealth  and  Poteer,  By  David  Unpduirt.  London  :  Triibnei* 
ami  Co. 

The  revolutionary  storm,  which  in  1848  shook  nearly  all  the 
tl)rones  of  Continental  Kuro])e,  but  slightly  allected  the  Turkish 
empire.  Its  Christian  popnlation  remained  quiet  almost  every¬ 
where.  In  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  where  French  education 
has  heconie  fashionable  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  Boyars,  at- 
tem])ts  were  made  to  alter  the  old  constitution,  and  to  reform  it 
on  a  broader  re])resentative  basis ;  but  in  Moldavia  those  at¬ 
tempts  were  easily  suppressed  by  the  llospodar,  whilst  the 
Prince  of  Wallachia  yielded  to  the  reform  party, — yet  blood 
was  not  spilt,  either  in  Jassy  or  in  Bucharest.  J'hc  Russians, 
however,  eagerly  seized  this  ojiportunity  for  extorting  a  con¬ 
vention  from  the  Porte,  by  which  they  were  ])crmitted,  in  case 
of  disturbances,  to  occupy  half  of  the  two  Danubian  j)rovinees, 
the  other  half  to  be  occupied  by  an  equal  Turkish  force.  The 
convention  was  immediately  carried  into  execution  ;  and  as  the 
occupation  of  the  Priiici])alities  served  so  admirably  the  further 
purposes  of  Russia,  and  her  intervention  in  Hungary,  it  is  not 
without  reason,  that  the  oj)inion  now  ])rcvails  in  Turkey,  that 
the  previous  disturbances  in  the  Principalities  were  secretly 
encouraged  by  Russian  agents. 

During  the  war  of  Hungary  the  Porte  behaved  in  the  most 
hicndly  way  to  Austria  and  Russia.  She  did  not  protest  when 
Kussia  made  the  Principalities  the  basis  of  her  military 
operations  in  Transylvania.  The  Pasha  of  Belgrade  allow’ed 
the  Austrian  Consul  Mayerhofer  to  enlist  a  corps  of  Servian 
volunteers  against  Hungary;  and  when  the  Austrian  army  waa 
expelled  from  Transylvania  by  general  Bern,  the  Turks  did 
Hot  disarm  the  foreign  troops  who  had  crossed  the  frontier. 
^  hey  oflered  them  not  only  an  asylum,  but  even  every  assist- 
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ance  for  carryiiif;  on  the  war  and  for  invading  Hungary  again 
from  the  neutral  territory.  Vet  when  tlie  fortunes  of  war  had 
turned,  and  a  Hungarian  army  fled  to  lurkey  for  j)roteciion, 
tlie  suluui  did  not  treat  them  ns  enemies  or  as  outlaws.  He 
declared  that  tlicy  were  his  guests ;  he  refused  to  deliver  them 
up  to  the  vengeance  of  relentless  Austria ;  though,  in  order  to 
sooth  the  jealousy  of  that  vindictive  power,  he  sent  them— at 
the  ad\iee  of  the  English  government — to  a  remote  Asiatic 
j)rovince,  and  kept  them  in  a  state  of  honourable  iui])risonmc‘nt, 
surrounding  them  with  guards,  but  treating  them  with  kindness 
and  liberality.  At  last  the  refugees  were  released,  the  Princi- 
])alitieK  were  evacuated  by  the  Russians,  and  the  friendly  re¬ 
lations  were  renewed  even  with  Austria.  Hut  this  ])eaceable  state 
of  Turkey  did  not  last  long.  It  was  suspicious  that  the  Russian 
forces  remained  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
'ihirkish  frontier ;  Russian  emissaries  were  seen  everywhere 
amongst  the  C’hristian  populations  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and 
an  old  prophecy  of  a  (ireek  monk,  purj)orting  that  the  sway  of 
the  Turks  over  the  Hyzantine  emj>ire  will  not  last  longer  than 
to  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
(May,  185.*!,)  was  spread  from  the  hills  of  Albania  and  ^Monte- 
negro  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  shores  of  the  Black 
tSea. 

With  the  beginning  of  winter  an  outbreak  suddenly  took 
place  in  the  Black  Mountains,  of  which  we  got  but  meagre  in¬ 
formation.  We  know  that  the  Montenegrines,  for  more  than  a 
century,  enjoyed  i/e  facto  independence,  and  were  ruled  theo- 
craiieally  by  a  chief , who,  under  the  title  of  Wladika,  combined 
the  authority  of  a  (ireek  bishop  with  that  of  a  native  prince. 
His  ecclesiastical  investiture  and  a  yearly  liberal  jiay  were 
received  from  the  Russian  CV.ar,  and  he  had  ])rincipally  to 
exert  his  moral  and  material  power  for  jneserving  peace  and 
restraining  the  fighting  spirit  of  his  subjects,  who  frequently 
pounced  Irom  the  mountains  on  the  unsuspecting  Austrian  and 
1  iirkish  traders  when  they  approached  the  fastnesses  ol  Mon¬ 
tenegro. 

Last  winter  a  peaceful  revolution  took  place  in  the  Black 
Mount4iins,  after  the  death  of  the  late  Wladika.  M  e  sec  that 
the  bishopric  has  been  separated  from  the  princedom,  though 
Inith  dignities  remained  with  the  jirincely  family  of  the  Petro¬ 
vich.  But  whilst  \N  estern  Kuro])e  took  no  cognizance  of  these 
transactions,  Russia  immediately  recognised  the  independence 
of  the  small  Principality.  The  Sultan,  whose  nominal  sovc- 
Tt'ignty  over  Montenegro  never  was  questioned  before,  asked  for 
All  explanation  of  this  unusual  step,  and  got  from  the  Russian 
ambassador  the  answer,  that  U  teas  the  independence  of  the 
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Montencffrine  church  which  was  achnowlcdtjed  hy  the  czar,  giving 
f/p  hy  this  act  his  spiritual  supremacy  over  the  Wladika,  Yet  it 
seems  tliat  the  Montenegrines  understood  the  recognition  in 
another  way.  Wiiliout  any  provocation  or  previous  declaration 
of  war,  ])rol)al)ly  in  the  liopc  of  Russian  support,  they  attacked 
the  small  fortress  of  Zabiak,  on  the  Lake  of  Scodra,  captured  the 
unsiis])ccting  Turkish  garrison,  and,  according  to  their  fashion, 
cut  off  the  heads  of  the  jirisoners,  and  sent  them  to  the  Prince, 
who  ])aid  for  them  two  ducats  a  ])iecc.  Sucli  an  outrage  could 
not  remain  unrevenged  by  the  'Lurks.  Without  waiting  for  further 
orders,  Osman,  the  Pasha  of  Scodra,  levied  a  sulHcient  force, 
and  with  his  undisciplined  followers  stormed  successfully, 
though  not  without  serious  loss,  the  disputed  fortress.*  In  the 
meantime,  the  Seraskicr  Omer  Pasha,  then  in  Rosnia,  received 
orders  from  the  I’orte  to  advance  to  the  mountains  with  an 
army  of  40,000  men.  It  was  Colonel  Rose,  who,  during  the 
absence  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  represented  England  in  Con- 
stantinojde,  and  gave  advice  to  the  Porte  of  chastising  sum¬ 
marily  tlie  mountaineers  before  the  matter  could  become  the 
subject  of  protocols  and  diplomatic  transactions — which  expe¬ 
rience  had  proved  always  fatal  to  'Lnrkey.  'Jdie  gallant  Omer 
Pasha,a  Croat  by  birth,  formerly  officer  in  the  Austrian  army,had 
soon  occupied  the  defiles  and  mountain  ])asses  of  Montenegro; 
two  thirds  of  the  territory  yielded  to  his  jiower  after  a  short 
struggle,  and  he  was  at  the  gate  of  Cettinje,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  when  his  triumphant  march  was  sto])pcd  by  an  imperial 
order.  Austria  had  taken  nj)  the  cause  of  the  rebels.  General 
Count  liciningen  bad  arrived  from  Vienna  at  Constantinople 
on  an  extraordinary  mission,  recpiiring  from  the  l^ortc  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  some  jiortions  of  territory,  intersecting  the  continuity  of 
the  Austrian  jiossessions  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
claiming  damages  for  some  Austrian  subjects  engaged  in 
commercial  enterjn  i/.es  in  Rosnia,  and  wronged  by  the  'Lurkish 
authorities  during  the  time  of  the  disturbances  in  that  province. 
Rut  the  jnincijial  demand  was  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo 
in  the  lllack  Mountains,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Austrian 
protectorate  over  the  Christian  Roman^  Catholic  population  in  Bosnia, 
This  population  is  insignificant  in  numbers,  and  therefore  no 


*  It  is  amusing  to  see  liow  the  Austrian  j>a|)ers,  who  all  took  the  part  of 
the  Montenegrines,  give  the  facts  of  the  case.  They  announced,  first,  that 
<>smnn  Pasha,  with  10,000  men,  was  defeated  hy ‘2000  Montenegrines  in  a 
pitched  Uttle.  ’J'hen  they  said  that  though  the  Montenegrines  were  victorious, 
yet  after  the  battle,  they  had  evacuated  the  fortress  of  Zabiak,  at  the  a<lvice  of 
the  Kussians ;  the  next  tidings  were,  that  tliey  had  evacuate«l  it  during  the 
l>attle,  till  at  last  they  confesse<l  that  the  mountaineers  were  driven  back  into 
their  territory  by  the  successful  storm  of  the  Turks  on  the  fortress. 
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serious  objection  was  expected;  but  it  would  luivo  aflorded  a 
precious  precedent  to  Uussia.  1  be  Porte  relused  the  cession 
of  llic  valley  of  Suttorina  and  the  district  of  Kleck  ;  she  promised 
to  have  the  claims  of  Austrian  subjects  investigated  by  a  commis¬ 
sion;  but  she  found  that  her  lloman-Catholic  subjects  needed  no 
foreign  protection,  nor  did  they  claim  it.  1  rue  to  her  principle, 
however,  of  respecting  the  local  selt-governinent  ot  her  subjects, 
and  believing  that  Montenegro  had  received  a  sidliciently  severe 
lesson  for  her  uncalled  for  aggression,  the  status  quo  was  restored 
in  the  Black  Mountains.  The  Divan  did  not  even  complain 
that  the  guns  and  muskets  found  with  the  rebel  mountaineers 
were  all  marked  by  the  stamp  either  ol  the  Austrian  or  of  the 
Uussian  arsenals,  nor  that  a  Bussian  colonel,  Kovalewski,  had, 
with  two  Austrian  olhcers,  directed  the  defence  of  the  Monte- 
negrines.  Austria  declared  herself  satisfied  ;  in  fact,  she  had 
nothing  to  demand,  but  had  only  acted  as  the  jiioneer  of  Uussia. 

Scarcely  had  this  storm  blown  over,  when  the  protectorate  of 
the  C'hristian  pojiulations  of  Turkey  was  claimed  by  another 
])ower.  M.  de  Lavalette,  the  French  ambassador,  reopened  the 
much-vexed  (piestion  of  the  Holy  Se])ulchre,  and  of  the  Church 
of  Bethlehem,  'i’hose  ])laccs,  sacred  to  every  Christian,  had 
been  from  old  in  joint  possession  of  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and 
Latin  churches  in  the  Holy  liand.  The  numerical  superiority  of 
the  Greeks  gave  them  naturally  more  weight,  and  imbued  them 
with  a  domineering  s|)irit.  Scuflles  and  riots  often  took  ])lace 
in  sight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  Turkish  cavasses  (])olicc- 
inen)  had  more  than  once  to  separate  the  fanatical  monks  who 
warred  with  one  another  on  those  very  s])ots  which  should  have 
inspired  them  with  brotherly  love.  The  kings  of  France,  always 
the  allies  of  'Furkey,  had  su])])orted  the  claims  of  the  Latin 
minority;  and  in  1740,  secured  by  a  treaty,  an  equal  share  in 
the  guardianship  of  the  holy  places  to  them  ;  but  this  equality 
could  not  be  maintained  by  the  Latins,  w  ho  were  oidy  an  unim¬ 
portant  fraction  as  compared  with  the  Greeks,  and  Uussia, 
w  hich  backed  her  coreligionaries,  had  in  the  meantime  extended 
her  power  and  pretensions.  4'he  Greeks,  therefore,  naturally 
obtained  a  preponderance  not  disputed  by  France.  This  year, 
however,  the  French  Government  suddenly  insisted  that  the 
original  settlement  should  be  put  in  force,  in  spite  of  the  altera¬ 
tions  which  had  crept  in  during  a  century.  "J’he  (piestion  is,  ot 
course,  not  an  international  one  ;  the  settlement  of  the  disjiutes 
between  the  subjects  of  'I'urkey  cannot  affect  foreign  powers. 
But  France  put  forward  her  protectorate  over  the  Latin  Church 
III  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land ^  and  the  Sultan,  bullied  by  l)e  Lava- 
Ictte,  and  too  conscientious  not  to  feel  bound  by  a  treaty,  though 
a  century  old,  yielded  to  the  demand  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
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nolcoii  III.  The  liussiaii  ambassador  liad,  during  the  nego- 
tialious,  scarcely  taken  part  in  the  atlair;  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
settled,  he  protested  solemnly  against  the  arrangement,  as  a  vio¬ 
lation  ol  the  rights  ol  the  (.ireek  Church.  1  he  brench  Ciovcru- 
uient  saw  now  that  it  had  been  led  into  a  snare,  and  that 
Turkey  had  ])robably  to  rue  for  having  yielded  to  Lavalette’s 
deiuaiid,  and  Napoleon — to  his  honour  be  ic  said — withdrew 
iinuicdiately  his  claims ;  the  status  quo  was  restored.  Hut 
Russia  couid  not  be  so  easily  satisfied.  A  violent  man.  Prince 
Menschikoir,  was  sent  to  Constantinojile.  In  a  high-handed 
wav  he  enforced  the  dismissal  of  the  minister  who  had  agreed 
to  the  French  propositions,  and  the  Sultan  was  reijuired  to  sign 
a  declaration  which  gave  a  virtual  ])rotectoratc  to  the  Czar  over 
all  the  twelve  millions  of  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey.  Austria 
and  France  had  been  his  ]>ioneers  in  that  question.  The  western 
j)owers  now  took  alarm  at  this  demand;  they  advised  the  Sultan 
not  to  yield.  The  consequence  of  this  step  is  the  occujiaiion 
of  the  Danubian  Principalities  in  time  of  peace  by  the  Russians, 
and  an  insolent  proclamation,  branded  by  public  opinion  all 
over  Kurope,  in  which  the  (’zar,  the  violator  of  the  treaties  of 
1^<15,  the  destroyer  of  l*oland,  who  had  urged  Austria  to  con¬ 
fiscate  Cracow’,  the  merciless  ])ersecutor  of  the  Protestant  and 
of  the  Roman-Catholic  ehurch,  charges  the  Sultan  with  perjury, 
and  appetils  to  God  in  the  impending  struggle  ! 

Though  all  the  craft  of  diplomacy  is  now  employed  to  main¬ 
tain  peace,  it  is  dilficult,  at  this  inowent^  to  say  whether  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  war.  It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  cast  a 
rapid  glance  on  the  moral  and  material  condition  of  J'urkcy, 
now  that  .she  has,  ])erhaj)s,  to  fight  for  her  very  existence. 
.M  uch  misconception  prevails  on  these  tojiics,  which  can  be 
cleaied  nj)  only  by  a  careful  investigation  of  facts. 

rile  West  generally  looks  iqion  the  Ottoman  Enqiire  as  upon 
a  dead  body  without  vitality, — as  on  a  realm  held  together  only 
by  its  inertness,  by  the  forbearance  of  its  neighbours,  and  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  great  powers  of  luirojie,  which  are  unable 
to  come  to  an  understanding  about  the  sjioils.  It  is  always 
repealed  that  there  are  scarcely  any  roads  in  the  country;  that 
the  J’urks  have  no  ajititude  either  to  industrial  or  commercial 
enter])rise ;  that  they  do  not  partieijiato  in  the  busy  movement 
ol  Ihirope;  are  stationary  and  unjiroductive  in  arts  and  litera¬ 
ture,  and  therefore  doomed  to  j>erish  by  the  contact  and  inter¬ 
course  of  civilization,  like  the  red  Indians  or  black  Papuas, 
Famartine  called  'J'urkey,  in  a  jmblic  sjieech,  the  inheritance 
ol  Russia,  i'ertainly  it  is  an  enqiire,  eastern  in  its  character, 
dilferent  from  those  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  and  to  deal 
with  in  Fmropo.  We  see  in  Turkey  a  dominant  race  extending 
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its  sway  over  many  nationalities,  dirt’erent  in  creed,  institutions, 
and  interests,  none  of  them  admitted  to  the  iin])erial  adminis¬ 
tration,  not  called  to  the  defence  of  the  empire,  and  not  imbued 
with  any  peculiar  aft’ection  towards  the  rulers,  who  seem  to  Imld 
the  territory  in  the  same  way  as  they  conquered  it — by  the 
sword.  These  general  outlines  a])ply  to  many  other  eastern 
empires,  British  India  not  excepted,  and  riots  and  j)artial  insur¬ 
rections  are  not  easily  to  be  avoided  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
but, on  the  whole,  there  is  less  ill  will  among  the  dilferent  nations 
of  Turkey  towards  their  masters  than  in  llindostan  against  the 
Kast  India  Company,  because  the  Turks  are  no  centralizers. 
They  do  not  interfere  with  the  local  self-government  of  tlie 
cominunities ;  they  tolerate  every  religious  creed,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  maintain  the  traditional  local  institutions  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces ;  they  have  even  excluded  themselves  from  the 
territory  of  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  garrison  of  belgrade,  there  is,  in  time  of  jieace,  no 
Turk  to  be  found  in  all  the  three  Dannbian  Principalities,  which 
are  governed  by  natives,  according  to  their  laws  and  ciistoms. 

‘Hero,  at  least/  says  Mr.  IJrquhart,  ‘the  complaints  against  the 
nnsrulo  of  the  Turks  are  exaggerated.  They  could  not  misrule  much 
where  they  <lid  not  rule  at  all,  nor  be  ferocious  where  never  j)rescnt ; 
their  haughty  carelessne-ss  removed  deep  gi'ounds  of  opposition,  and 
tlu'ir  subjeidH  could  not  sus})ect  them  of  insidious  designs,  far  less  of 
theoretic  view.s,  against  their  old  institutions.  The  barbarism  of  Turkey 
wiks  sterling,  a  barbarism  of  gold,  l>eside  the  pinchbeck  civilizaliiui  of 
the  Itussians;  it  intlicted  neither  conscription  nor  .siuTage,  warred  with 
no  |K*culiarity  of  tongue,  opinion,  or  habit,  and  ble.ssed  the  nations  not 
with  uiuformity  or  centralization.* 

Therefore,  though  the  Turks  arc  not  much  loved  by  their 
Christian  subjects,  their  nominal  rule  is  by  far  ])referre(l  either 
to  ihui  of  Austria  or  of  Russia. 

It  is  true  lluit  the  condition  of  Moldavia,  Wallaebia,  Servia, 
and  the  Lebanon, is  exco])tional ;  tbey  enjoy  semi-independence; 
they  have  a  provincial  lile,  not  only  a  communal  one.  J  liey 
are  governed  by  chiefs  of  their  own  choice,  have  a  kind  of 
representative  government,  und  are  subject  to  TTukey  only  so 
far  as  tbey  pay  a  yearly  fixed  tribute,  and  as  their  foreign 
policy  is  regulated  by  the  Divan.  Hut  in  other  ])rovinces  too 
It  is  a  great  princi})le  with  the  Turks  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  their  domestic  affairs.  The  bishop  or  jiricst 
carries  on  the  local  aflairs  of  the  Cdiristians,  in  concert  with  the 
elected  elders,  in  every  town  or  village;  the  Kadi  settles  tlie  dis- 
piites  of  the  1  urks;  and  in  cases  where  the  parties  belong  to  dif¬ 
ferent  creeds,  there  is  a  kind  of  jury,  formed  in  equal  numbers 
out  of  the  members  of  both  religious,  to  advise  the  judge  and  to 
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control  his  decision.  This  recognition  of  the  ])iinciple  of  local 
self-government  by  the  Turks  is  the  stronghold  of  their  sway. 

It  is  this  princi])le  whicli  holds  together  so  many  nationalities, 
who,  if  disgusted  or  driven  to  despair,  would  easily  emancipate 
tlieinselves  from  Turkish  dominion. 

If  we  pass  in  review  the  populations  of  European  Turkey, 
we  find  tliat  the  Daco-llomans  ( Wallachians)  in  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  who,  in  18*21,  were  incited  by  Russia  to  rebellion, 
and  did  not  disguise  their  sym])athies  for  the  Czar,  have  by 
the  reiterated  Russian  occupations,  and  the  extortions  of  the 
anny,  become  reconciled  with  their  lot  as  nominal  Turkish  sub¬ 
jects.  They  ])refer  the  Turks  they  never  sec  to  the  liberating 
armies  of  the  Czar  which  they  have  to  feed.  Since  they  have 
made  acquaintance  with  the  civilized  absolutism  of  Russia, 
they  begin  to  like  the  inertness  of  Turkey.  In  Servia,  again, 
the  southern  Sclavonians  of  dark  com])lexion — a  different  race 
from  the  northern  fair  Sclavonians  and  Croats — are  fully  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  de  facto  independence.  Though  belonging  to 
the  Greek  Church,  they  are  no  longer  enemies  of  the  Turks, 
and  no  allies  of  the  ('zar  in  a  war  against  the  Sultan. 

The  condition  of  Bosnia  differs  much  from  that  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  ]>rincipality  of  Servia,  where  the  landed  aristocracy 
cither  perished  on  the  battle-field  in  the  15th  century,  or  emi¬ 
grated  to  Hungary.  Therefore,  when  in  the  struggles  of  the 
jiresent  century,  tlie  Serbs  were  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
the  Pashas,  and  got  the  same  control  of  their  affairs  which 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  always  had  enjoyed,  the  commonwealth 
developed  itself  on  a  democratic  basis,  as  the  ])opulation  con¬ 
sists  entirely  of  small  independent  landed  jiroprietors,  none  of 
them  a  serf  or  villain,  and  none  the  owner  of  a  princely  domain. 
In  Bosnia,  which  is  likewise  ])eo])led  by  a  Sclavonic  race,  but 
of  Uonian-catliolic  faith,  the  landed  aristocracy  has  not  been 
destroyed  by  the  coiupiest  in  the  15th  century,  for  the  land¬ 
lords  maintained  their  feudal  rights  and  social  jiosition  by  be¬ 
coming  Mussulmans.  Secluded  from  Western  Europe  and  its 
civilization,  the  ])easantrv  was  kept  under  the  iron  rule  and 
feudal  control  of  their  landlords.  I'liis  ojipression  led  them  last 
year  to  an  insurrection,  which,  though  nothing  else  than  a  servile 
war  of  the  hut  against  the  manor,  was  described  by  the 
Austrian  organs  as  a  religious  contest,  and  an  attempt  at  eman¬ 
cipation  from  the  Mohamedan  yoke;  of  the  Porte.  The  outbreak 
was  easily  put  down  by  Omer  Pasha,  but  the  forces  he  com¬ 
manded  enabled  him  to  do  something  for  the  peasantry  of 
Bosniji.  He  did  not  restore  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their 
landlords,  but  enforced  the  tunziinaty  the  fundamental  law  of 
reformed  Turkey,  whicli  ensures  the  rights  of  the  subjects  of 
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the  Sultan,  without  respect  to  religion.  Its  benefits  were  ex¬ 
tended  likewise  to  that  lonely  province  where,  until  that  jieriod, 
the  local  power  of  the  landlords  had  always  tliwarted  the  eti'ects 
of  that  protecting  hattisherif. 

In  Hulgaiiaaiid  Albania  the  people  enjoy  coinjilete  local  self- 
government ;  but  the  (ireek  ('hurch,  to  wliich  they  belong,  seems 
to  lack  the  vitality  of  the  Western  Churches.  It  is  averse  to 
the  instruction  of  the  j)eo])le ;  it  does  not  develop  tlieir  ener¬ 
gies  ;  it  does  not  warm  their  feelings  ;  it  does  not  even  act  upon 
their  imagination.  The  Turkish  government  throws  no  positive 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  improvement  by  the  ])eople  itself; 
but  the  Sclavonians  in  Turkey  have  no  desire  ol  j>rogress  and 
improvement:  they  are  mummilied,  like  their  church.  In  case 
of  a  Kussian  war,  the  Christian  pojiulations  of  llulgaria,  Hosnia, 
and  Macedonia  would  remain  ])assive  spectators  of  tlie  contest; 
but  the  Moldavians  and  Wallaehians  would  faithfullv  aid 


the  armies  of  the  sultan,  and  the  warlike  Servians  and  Alha- 
nesc  would  gather  around  the  erescent.  It  was  to  jireveut  such 
a  result  that  the  Uussians  occn])ied  the  two  rrincijialities  in  time 
of  ])eace,  declaring  that  this — the  invasion  of  tw  o  ))rovinccs  ! 
— is  not  meant  to  be  war,  and  thus  strij)j)cd  the  Sultan  of  con¬ 
siderable  resourecs,  and  a])])roached  the  cajiital  within  five  days’ 
inarch.  With  one  word,  they  got  by  a  trick  as  much  as  they 
bad  won  in  18*2S  by  a  whole  camjiaign.  This  new*  ))ositioii, 
besides  that  it  furnishes  the  commissariat  with  ])rovisions  for 
the  apjiroachingeamjniign,  becomes  for  Uussia  likewise  the  lever 


for  acting  on  all  the  C  hristian  ]>o])ulations  of  I'urkey,  for  creat¬ 
ing  a  revolution  in  Servia  in  the  interest  of  Michel  Obreuovitch, 


ft>r  organizing  a  luwv  aggression  of  Scutari  by  the  Monteue- 
grines,  amongst  whom  Kussian  military  decorations  have  just 
been  tlistributed  by  Prince  Daniel,  and  for  fomenting  outbreaks 
in  the  Lebanon,  'fhese  intrigues  excite,  of  course,  tin*  fana¬ 
ticism  of  the  Mussulman  ])0]mlation.  ^  et  though  on  both 
sides  it  is  the  holy  war  wliich  is  ])reached — the  war  of  the 
erescent  and  ot  the  (ireek  cross — the  result  niainlv  de]>euds, 
after  all,  on  thi^  military  condition  of  the  belligerent  jiowers. 

As  to  the  'furkish  army,  jiublie  opinion  in  Western  ]‘luro])c 
does  not  believe  it  to  be  efficient  enough  for  a  Kussian  war. 
'file  disastrous  eamjiaign  of  IS*2S,  and  the  battle  of 

Nisib,  against  the  b.gyptian  forces  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  prestige  of  'J’urkish  valour.  Kut  as  to  the  latter, 
we  should  not  forget  that  the  then  victorious  Kg\  jitian  army  is 
now  at  the  disposal  ot  the  Sultan,  aiul  belongs  to  the  resources 
<»f  1  iirkey,  and  that  the  cravings  for  the  separation  an<l  inde- 
^'1  b'^ypt  have  been  buried  with  the  genius  of  old 
Mehemot  .Mi.  In  respect  to  the  campaign  of  18*2?^,  the  Kussians 
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OS  well  as  the  Turks  have  a  settled  opinion,  which  differs  widely 
from  that  of  our  politicians.  Let  us  hear  the  Russian  diploma* 
list.  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo  writes,  in  1821), — 

*  The  exjHTience  we  have  just  made,  must  now  reconcile  all  opinions 
in  favour  of  the  resolution  which  has  been  taken.  The  emi)eror  has 
put  the  Turkish  system  to  the  proof,  and  his  majesty  has  found  it  to 
jK>s8ess  a  commencement  of  j)hysical  and  moml  organization  which  it 
hitherto  hml  not.  If  the  sultan  has  been  enabled  to  ofl'er  us  a  deter* 
mined  and  regular  resistance,  whilst  he  had  scarcely  drawn  together 
the  elements  of  his  new  plan  of  reform  and  ameliorations,  how 
formidable  should  we  have  found  him,  hud  he  had  the  time  to  give  to 
it  more  solidity,  and  to  render  that  barrier  imjwnetrable,  which  wo 
find  so  much  difficulty  in  surmounting;  though  so  little  has  hitherto 
been  done  by  science  to  assist  nature.* 

Let  us  reincniber,  it  was  scarcely  two  years  before  the 
Russian  invasion  that  the  sultan  exterminated  the  old  unruly 
Janissaries,  and  began  to  organize  a  disciplined  standing  army, 
founded  on  conscrij)tion  of  the  Mahometan  ))opulation.  Since 
that  time  this  army  has  been  trained,  and  has  become  popular, 
Tlie  Turks  have  confidence  in  it,  and  are  not  discouraged  by 
the  disasters  of  the  last  Russian  war.  When  Kossuth  men¬ 
tioned  them  to  Zia  Pasha,  of  Widdin,a  Turk  of  the  old  school, 
he  replied,  in  the  Oriental  way,  by  a  parable  : — ‘  A  lord,*  said 
ho,  ‘  had  an  olive-garden,  but  the  trees  were  old,  and  did  not 
yield  any  fruit ;  he  had  them,  therefore,  cut  down,  and  ])lanted 
an  orchard  in  their  stead.  But  before  the  saplings  were  firmly 
rooted  in  the  soil,  a  hurricane  arose,  and  damaged  the  property 
considerably.  But  now'  the  fruit-trees  have  grown  np ;  and  defy' 
the  fury  of  the  storm.  The  olive-trees  were  the  Janis.sarics, 
the  hurricane  the  Russians,  and  the  fruit-trees  in  the  orchard 
our  present  army.’ 

I  he  JIungarian  officers  who  have  lived  in  Asia  Minor, 
unanimously  affirm  that  the  Turkish  soldier  is  far  su])erior 
in  every  respect  to  the  Russian  infantry,  that  the  cavalry 
coinjiarcs  with  the  Hungarian  hussars,  that  the  artillery 
IS  excellent,  and  that  all  which  is  wanted  arc  some  good 
superior  officers.  It  is  on  this  point  only  that  the  Turks  arc 
deficient.  Yet  in  case  of  an  Austro-Russian  war  against 
lurkey,  it  is  just  this  deficiency'  which  would  be  most  easily' 
supplied. 

Rut  war  is  not  carried  on  with  soldier.s  and  armies  alone,  it 
is  carried  on  w  ith  money.  ‘  To  make  war,’  said  Montecucciili, 
‘three  things  are  reipiired — money,  *and  again  money’,  and  once 
umre,  money.’  It  is  true  that,  in*  this  resj)ect,  the  condition  of 
1  urki'.y  is  not  very’ brilliant.  Pormcrly  the  exactions  of  the 
1  a^has  often  impoverished  the  jirovinces.  A  Pasha  was  a  pro- 
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consul,  and  it  depended  on  his  moral  character  whether  the 
pa&halik  was  prosj)erous  and  nourishing,  or  declining  and  de¬ 
populated,  whilst  the  finances  of  the  central  government  were 
entirelv  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenian  bankers  of  Constantinople. 
Yet  tlic  expenditure  aud  the  income  of  the  empire  were  exactly 
balanced,  and  no  loan  was  necessary.  The  Ottoman  Empire 
never  was  blessed  with  a  national  debt.  Jlie  reforms  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud  and  of  Abdul  Medjid  were  not  confined,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  stated,  to  the  cffstume :  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Pashas 
was  considerably  curtailed.  They  could  not  continue  their 
t»xactions,  which  are  now’  carried  on  only  in  a  few  remote  pro¬ 
vinces.  Hut  the  venality  of  the  chief  officers  of  state  in  Cou- 
stnntinople  could  not  be  so  easily  eradicated,  though  the  Sultan 
liad  seriously  forbidden  them  to  accept  presents.  Kven  Reschid 
Pasha,  tlie  leader  of  the  reform  party,  is  not  altogether  free 
from  that  moral  stain,  and  the  Armenian  bankers  retained  their 
control  over  all  the  money  matters.  Last  autumn  the  Sultan 
was  persuaded  to  give  his  consent  to  a  loan  to  be  negotiated  at 
Paris  and  London;  but  the  Turkish  ambassador  in  France, 
Prince  Kallimaki,  a  Greek  of  the  Fanar,  did  not  comjdy  with 
the  terms  prescribed  by  the  firman  of  the  sultan ;  he  con¬ 
tracted  for  a  larger  amount  of  money,  for  a  longer  tenn,  and 
at  a  higher  commission.  The  scrips  were  issued,  the  first 
instalment  w  as  made,  and  such  was  the  confidence  of  capitalists 
in  the  honesty  of  the  I'urkish  government,  that  the  scrip  com¬ 
manded  in  a  ftMv  days  six  to  ten  per  cent.  ])i*eniiuin.  When 
the  Sultan  was  informed  of  the  treaclierous  conduct  of  his  am¬ 
bassador,  he  recalled  him  and  repudiated  the  loan.  Prince 
Kallimaki  did  not  return  to  Constantinople,  he  expatriated 
himself  to  fi recce,  aud  became  a  subject  of  King  Otho.  The 
Exchanges  of  Paris  and  London  raised  a  cry  against  the  had 
faith  of  Turkey;  but  in  spite  of  their  loud  denunciations,  Me 
repuffintrd  srrip  rrwainrd  ahraps  above  par,  the  most  practical 
evidence  of  the  confidence  placed  in  the  'Furkish  government 
And  this  conlidence  was  fully  justified.  The  Porte  j)aid  hack, 
with  interest,  not  only  every  farthing  received,  but  even  the 
imaginary  damages  for  lost  profits.  The  governments  of 
Portugal,  Spain,  Mexico,  the  South  American  Republics,  and 
the  Southern  States  of  the  Americau  Union,  should  take  a 
lesson  in  honest  dealing  from  the  Mahometan  cmjiirc.  It  is 
therefore  clear,  that  in  case  Turkey  should  once  more  require 
the  aid  of  the  capitalists  of  Western  Europe,  she  always  would 
able  to  get  money  at  reasonable  terms,  after  such  an  expe¬ 
rience  as  the  last  loan  has  afforded  to  the  money  market. 

In  military  and  in  tinancial  respects,  Turkey  is  able  to  make  a 
resolute  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  Russia,  and  the 
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friends  of  the  balance  of  jK»ver  in  Europe  have  no  reason  to 
fear  her  speedy  disincniberinent,  and  the  quarrels  of  Uie  great 
powers  about  the  spoils.  The  present  crisis  itself  will  remain 
an  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  because  it 
shows  that  Turkey  is  able  to  make  all  the  material  sacrifices 
required  in  a  great  struggle,  which  she  has  not  provoked,  but 
if  necessary,  will  meet.  It  is  not  by  the  brutal  force  of  Russia 
that  the  Christian  populations  of  Turkey  can  be  roused,  and 
raised  to  higher  civilization.  Such  a  revolution  can  be  achieved 
only  by  a  reformation  of  the  Oriental  church,  and  there  is  as 
yet  no  symptom  that  such  an  event  is  at  hand.  Yet  we  cannot 
give  up  the  hope  that  this  large  portion  of  the  church  will 
awake  from  her  deathlike  tor])or.  The  Roman-catholic  church, 
though  obscured  by  superstition,  has  never  altogether  lost  her 
originating  power,  in  art,  literature,  sciences,  and  politics.  In 
sonic  countries  vitality  enough  remained  to  cast  od'  the 
errors  of  dark  ages,  and  to  return  to  the  purer  forms  of  early 
Christianity, — the  Reformation,  though  repudiated  by  her,  is 
yet  lier  oil'spring.  But  the  Greek  church  has  remained  barren 
for  ten  centuries ;  no  Thomas  a  Kempis,  no  Dante,  no  Rafael 
has  ennobled  her ;  she  has  not  given  rise  to  any  philosophical 
school;  nor  awakened  in  her  followers  the  self- sacrificing  labours 
of  missionaries,  or  of  those  philanthropists  who  devote  their  life 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  oppressed  and  morally 
degraded.  She  proselytizes  only  by  force  and  violence.  As 
long  therefore  as  she  remains  in  such  a  state  as  we  sec  her  now, 
both  in  Russia  and  in  Greece,  it  is  in  vain  for  the  Czar  to 
appeal  to  the  Christian  sympathies  of  Europe. 

Though  'Turkey  can  rely  on  the  strengtn  and  discipline  of 
her  army,  and  the  soundness  of  her  credit,  and  though  she  still 
coitiinands  the  sympathies  of  Euro])e,  yet  in  diplomacy  she  will 
always  be  overreached  by  her  formidable  neighbour,  which 
has  hitherto  been  superior  to  all  the  other  great  powers,  Eng¬ 
land  not  excepted.  Mr.  Urquhart  has  taken  the  trouble  of 
collecting  the  evidences  of  Russian  craft  from  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  last  thirty  years.  His  book  is  a  valuable  pub¬ 
lication  on  contemporaneous  history ;  written  in  his  well- 
known,  brilliant,  but  often  elliptical  style;  characterized  by 
that  violence  of  indignation,  depth  of  inquiry,  and  w’armth 
of  feeling,  covered  by  a  contemptuous  sneer,  which  gives  a 
peculiar  charm,  and  a  strange  eccentricity  to  all  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  author.  His  views  are  nearly  always  novel,  and 
contrary  to  those  commonly  received  amongst  politicians. 
Their  correctness  may  be  doubted  by  some,  but  they  will  be 
remembered  by  all  who  have  read  them.  Mr.  Urquhart  is  well 
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aware  of  it,  and  lie  describes  himself  and  his  hooks  most 
admirably  by  telling  us  in  the  preface: 

‘  My  acquaintance  with  the  ccuntries  and  men  here  treated  of,  has 
not  been  dcrive<l  from  books.  All  of  the  first  I  have  visittd;  with 
most  of  the  WHHind  I  have  had  intercourse,  and  w  ith  reference  to  the 
subjects.  As  to  the  events,  I  have  watched  them  from  near;  in 
re8j>ect  to  some  of  them,  from  myself  has  originated  the  plan,  or  the 
opposition.  With  such  transactions,  in  the  ordinary  coiu*se  of  life, 
men  exercising  representative  or  ministerial  functions  can  alone 
become  acquainted ;  I  have  iiad  the  oppoi*tunity  of  taking  j>art  in 
them,  on  no  other  giound,  whatever,  save  objections  to  measures  or 
opinions.  The  key  that  has  opened  to  me  the  door,  has  been  a  phnxse, 
which  almost  invariably  closes  it — “You  are  wrong!”’ 

As  regards  the  great  diplomatic  contest  of  England  and 
Russia  in  the  East,  carried  on  for  so  many  years,  and  always 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Czar,  Mr.  Urquhart  justly  remarks: — 

‘In  the  unit,  England  is  vigorous  and  inUdligent;  in  the  mass, 
jMissivc  and  inert.  Russia,  individually,  is  sluggish  and  incapable;  but 
as  a  state  active  and  al)le.  England  pursues  the  profits  of  sj)i‘culati<)n, 
and  looks  no  further  than  trade;  but  in  both  cast's  Russia  is  exactly 
the  reverse.  The  feelings  w  ith  which  they  regard  eveiy  other  country, 
are  exactly  the  converse  the  one  to  the  other.  England  rejoices  in  the 
pros|H*rity  of  all  countries  which  supply  niw'  produce;  Russia  looks  on 
tliem  with  hatred,  Wcause  with  fear;  wherever  there  is  a  countr}’ 
which  docs  pDMluce,  or  is  fitted  to  produce  grain,  timber,  oil,  tallow, 
hitlcs,  or  hemp,  thither  England  sends  her  merchants  to  buy;  Russia 
her  ciui.ssaries  to  convulse.’ — p.  29i‘5. 

I'he  object  of  the  di})lomalic  negotiations  in  the  East  for  ihc 
last  thirty  years  is  the  commerec  of  the  Damibian  ])rinci])aliiics, 
and  their  rivalry  with  the  exports  of  Odessa,  'i'be  subjects  of 
Turkey  are  not  hampered  in  their  trade  by  fiscal  resliiciions, 
the  doctrine  of  free-trade  having  always  been  the  leading  j)olicy 
of  the  Rorte,  (ialatz,  and  ibrail;  the  commercial  marts  of  the 
principalities  on  the  Danube  have,  therefore,  much  advantage 
over  Odessa  and  the  ])orts  of  Russia.  The  great  object  of  the 
I’zar  in  those  (piarters  is  evident — to  cripple  the  resources  of 
Moldavia  and  allacbia,  and  to  shut  up  the  navigation  of 
the  Danube.  Onr  readers  will  find  in  Mr.  Uiqnbart's  ])ubU- 
cation  all  the  details,  bow  Russia  obtained  possession  of  the  ])riu- 
eipal  month  of  the  Danube,  and  bow  she  closed  it  juaclically 
by  her  (pnirantine  regulations,  and  by  the  artificial  aecnmulatioii 
of  mud  at  the  bar  of  the  river.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Engli^'l* 
charts  of  1834  that  thirteen  feet  of  water  arc  marked  as  the 
maximum  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dannl)e,  but  since  the  Russians 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  Sidina  mouth,  there  have  been 
no  more  than  seven,  and  sometimes  only  five  feet  of  water  on 
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the  bur.  Uussia  is  bound  by  treaty  to  do  the  necessary  dredg¬ 
ing;  but  who  will  compel  her  to  comply  with  the  treaty?  And 
vet  the  interests  at  sUike  are  considerable,  even  now,  when  the 
resources  of  the  country  have  not  been  developed.  Thb 
‘  Bankers’  Circnlar,’  July  2nd,  1853,  says: — 

‘  Since  w’e  have  ojHJued  our  ports  for  the  free  importation  of  forei^i 
grain,  our  tnwle  w'ith  Uussia  Inw  gradually  declined,  but  from  the  same 
j)erioil  tliat  of  Turkey  has  gi*adually  increased ;  and  while  the  former 
lias  diminished  neiirly  fifty  j>er  cent.,  the  latter  lias  risen  to  the  .same 
extent  since  1845.  In  1850  the  exports  of  Indian  com  from  the  port 
of  Galatz,  amounted  to  upwards  of  1,400,000  quartei’S.  Our  exjiorts 
of  merchandise  to  Galatz,  in  1850,  amounted  to  about  .£435,000,  and 
to  Ibrail  to  about  .£403,000.  A  thinl  of  our  imjKirtations  of  foreign 
grain  (value  £12,000,000)  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Groek  merchants  of 
the  Meiliterranean.* 

According  to  Mr.  Urquhart : 

*  Up  to  the  year  1833,  no  direct  trade  had  been  carried  on  between 
England  and  the  Euxine,  whither,  however,  a  large  quantity  of  her 
goods  were  sent  by  Constantinople  and  Germany ;  at  the  fair  of  Leipsic 
alone,  the  demand  amounted  to  £300,000.  In  the  following  year  two 
British  vessels  enterod  the  Danube,  in  the  next  year  fifteen,  in  tlio 
course  of  183G  twice  that  number  were  cxi>ected;  the  native  traffic  in 
small  vessels  amounting  to  between  700  and  800  cargoes.  This  rapid 
development  roused  Russia  to  the  adoption  of  decisive  measures,  which 
were  as  minute  as  they  were  daring,  as  intricate  as  comprohensive; 
now  discri'ditiug  a  firm,  now  firing  on  a  brig,  now  fingering  kegs  of 
butter  and  skins  of  tallow,  now  grasping  an  estuary ;  at  last  came  the 
“crowning  work,” — the  robbery  from  Europe  of  its  principal  river  by 
care  for  its  health ! 

‘The  exjKirts  are  raw  and  heavy  jiroduce,  for  which  water  carriage 
is  essential.  The  return,  manufactured  articles,  might  bear  the  charges 
of  land  carriage,  but  the  demand  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  exjiorta- 
tion.  The  Danube  is  not  only  the  only  water  communication,  but  it 
is  the  only  road.  Ores  of  oietals  (its  mines  were  the  richent  of  the 
Uoman  empire);  rocksult  (of  which  it  contains  mountains);  titnher 
(ydih.  which  the  .sides  of  its  mountains  are  clothed) ;  hides,  wool,  tallow, 
slieep,  goatskins  (Hocks  and  herds  may  bo  inultiplitHl  to  any  extent), 
grain  (in  1833  and  1834,  when  Rassia,  suffering  from  famine,  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  them,  although  recently  relic  veil  from  occuj>ation,  and  still 
.suffering  from  the  effect  of  a  war,  which  had  drown  from  them  five 
millions  sterling,  and  destroyed  one  quarter  of  the  cattle) ;  heinp  of 
the  finest  quality  (in  the  year  1835,  it  com|K5ted  in  London  with  that 
of  8t.  Petersburg,  notwithstanding  the  quadruple  cliargc  of  traUH|)ort): 
such  were  the  products  they  could  offer  to  England,  ^or  are  these 
all :  the  Princes  of  \V’^allachia  and  Moldavia  were  anxious  to  rival  the 
l^asha  of  Egypt  in  the  production  of  cotton  (upon  the  importance  to 
England  of  multiplying  the  sources,  and  augmenting  the  amount  of 
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that  raw  material,  it  w  needless  to  dwell),  and  a  vast  region  is  available 
for  the  culture  of  the  mulberrj. 

*The  basin  of  tlic  Danube  producing,  as  we  have  seen,  exactly  the 
Mune  articles  as  Russia,  every  ton  exported  from  the  Danube  w  as  a  tou 
less  exporttnl  from  Odessa  or  St.  Petersburg.  But  be.side8  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  source,  competition  w’ould  have  affected  the  pricey  one 
•hilling  reduction  on  the  cwt.  of  tallow  or  the  quarter  of  grain,  is  a 
loss  to  Russia  of  from  j£50,000  to  £100,000. — p.  300, 

Tliis  commercial  view  of  the  Eastern  question  begins  to  !)e 
understood  by  the  public;  Uic  ‘Times’  correspoudent  from 
Berlin,  under  date  of  June  2ytb,  takes  the  same  view,  by  say¬ 
ing — ‘  Tlie  war  which  threatens  now’  to  break  ont  may  be  also 
represented  as  a  struggle  between  restriction  and  frecdoiii  in 
commerce.  The  commercial  resources  ot  Turkey  and  the 
Danubiaii  Principalities  arc  the  j)rizc,  which  Russia  longs  to 
carry  off.’ 

We  close  our  review  by  two  remarkable  extracts  from  Mr. 
Urquhart’s  preface,  in  which  be  treats  the  ])resent  crisis;  they 
refer  to  the  results  of  the  protracted  negotiations  before  the 
Principalities  are  evacuated.  According  to  liiin, — 

‘Tlie  movement  on  the  Danube  beai*s  on  the  intemal  condition  of 
tlie  Rmshiau  Emj>ire.  It  is  the  expoi-tatioii  of  those  Provincfs  which 
principally  comj>etes  with  those  of  Russia  in  the  markets  of  England 
and  EurojH'.  Her  ai*my  wdll  therefore  be  fed  by  provisions  that  other- 
wist*  would  have  reae-hed  the  Thame.s,  to  the  exclusion  thei*e  of  grain 
from  St.  Petei*sburg  and  Odessa.  The  veiy  connexion  which  has 
8]»ning  uj>  l»etween  England  and  the  Dauubian  prtwinccs  will  assist 
her  in  supju'csaiu'g  them.  Her  movement  taking  place  at  the  shi]»j)ing 
8(*a.Hon,  tht*  City  will  be  throwm  into  alanns  i*esia*ctii)g  sui)plies  w  hich 
a  wrar  w’ith  Russia  w'ould  eiulanger;  and  so  the  English  Goveninient, 
if  ever  ca]U*d  to  account  for  not  having  taken  cfl'ectual  steps  after  all 
this  wild  agitation,  will  be  able  triuinphaiitly  to  refer  to  the  necessities 
of  Enghiiid  as  limiting  their  jK)W’er  of  actioin’ 

The  results  are  not  less  serious  for  the  peace  of  all  the  other 
•provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Our  author  justly  remarks : 

‘Tlie  Turkish  militan”  organi2.ation  is  entirely  local,  and  in  that 
‘Conaifds  not  only  its  cxcellenci*,  but  its  economy.  The  Rediff  (militia) 
follow  tlK*ir  ordinary  ooctipations  and  asseinhle  ft^r  exercise  only  <luring 
one  month  in  the  year.  By  forcing  Turkey  to  arm,  and  to  assemhie  her 
troops  on  the  frontiers,  besides  the  sacrifice  in  money,  there  will  In?  also 
the  exlmastion  of  spirit  and  goodwill.  The  anny,  esj>ecially  tlie  Rc<liff. 
however  anient  at  preseiit,  will  be  disgiisted  by  l)eing  uselessly  drawn 
•from  their  native  j^rovinces,  and  the  indignation  of  the  Mussulmans 
will  turn  from  Russia  on  their  own  government.  The  admission  vois 
w*cently  made  by  the  ‘Times*  ; — “  In  feet,  the  indefinite  j>roloiigJitio*^ 
of  tlie  preaent  state  of  8us|x?nse  may  prove  more  injurious  to  the  Porte 
than  war  itself.  These  preparations  have  given  a  shock  to  the  Otto- 
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man  Empire,  which  it  will  long  feci,  if,  iinleed,  it  over  recovers  fi-om 
the  effects  of  them.  While  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  negotia> 
tions  of  the  day,  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  there  is  at  the  bottom 
of  these  discussions  the  greatest  question  which  the  statesmen  of  this 
ige  have  yet  to  solve.”  * 


9Jrirf  jSntirtH. 
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ColUributums  to  the  Edlnhni'gh  Eeview,  By  Francis  Jeffrey. 

8vo.  pp.  lOOJ.  Ijondon :  I.<tmgiiian  Jind  Co.  1853. 

It  i.s  scitrccly  necessary  to  do  more  than  announce  the  publication  of 
this  volimH\  The  lirst  edition  of  Lord  Jeffh^y’s  ‘Contributions’  cott- 
histetl  of  four  volumt's,  the  second  of  thiw,  urn  I  now  the  wlwle  are 
compiTsed  in  one  bulky  volume,  printeil  in  a  clear  and  very  legible 
tyjje,  on  l>eautiful  paper,  and  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  reputation  of 
the  publLsbers.  Such  a  prtnluction  betuken.s  an  advanced  state  of 
popular  literature,  and  is  creditable  alike  to  the  taste  of  the  public 
and  to  the  enterprise  of  the  ^le.ssi-s.  Ixmgmans.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  select  any  single  volume  in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature 
which  coutaiiLs  so  much  acute  criticism,  souiul  philosophy,  and  retinod 
taste.  It  is  no  mere  figui-e  of  si>ei*ch,  no  exaggeration  of  simplo 
truth,  to  say  that  the  wide  circulation  o4  such  a  volume  must  bo 
largely  beneticial,  in  corn*cting  prevalent  misconoeptionH,  storing  the 
public  miiul  with  accurate  views  on  history,  literature,  and  philosophy, 
^d  awakening  to  inde]>endent  and  thoughtful  rt^earch  the  young 
intellect  of  the  age.  Different  opinions  may,  and  of  course  will  bc» 
cnteilaincd  on  many  of  the  views  projMjunded.  Pleas  will  be  urged 
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Oil  behalf  of  favorite  authors,  in  arrest  of  jiidgiuent ;  and  char^ijes  of 
prt'judice,  of  |»artial  iiifonuation,  of  clifjueship,  of  arbitrary  and  l)a8tv 
dei'isioiis,  may  be  advance<l.  I*  roui  some  of  these  we  are  not  concennHl 
to  defend  lionl  Jeffn»y,  yet  we  maintain,  without  scruide  or  fear,  that 
the  dross  is  intinitt'simally  small  compared  with  the  gold,  and  that  the 
latter  is  so  pure  as  to  l>e  entitle<l  to  pass  as  stt‘rling  coin.  Our  young 
friends  will  do  well  to  make  this  volume  their  sjMjcial  companioin  We 
■trongly  advise  their  doing  so,  and  ai*e  sure  they  will  never  regret 
having  m  te<l  on  our  counsel.  Its  contents  are  as  interesting  jis  they 
are  valuable.  There  is  a  fascination  in  its  style  which  is  surpassed 
only  by  the  merit  of  its  disejuisitions,  and  the  exoeeiling  lK‘auty  of 
many  of  its  tluHjries. 


77<^  Lt/e  ami  Death  of  Silas  Jlanistarke,  A  Story  of  the  Seventet'nth 
Century.  15y  Tallxjt  Gwynne.  pp.  342.  London;  Smith,  Elder, 
and  (x». 

The  style  of  this  volume,  like  its  ty]>ogi*aphy,  partakes  of  the  cliaractcr 
of  a  former,  rather  than  of  the  present,  generation.  It  is  succinct  and 
nervous,  not  flowing  and  ornate; — free  from  studied  i>edantiy,  yet  car¬ 
rying  our  thoughts  back  to  the  age  of  our  fathers.  Silas  Ikirnstarke 
is  a  com|Mmnd  of  selflshness  and  cupidity,  whose  sole  jiassion  was  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  prompted  at  tii*st  by  an  intense  desire  to  recover 
the  tistates  of  his  ancestry,  but  subat*quently  indulgt*d  for  its  own  sjike, 
without  reganl  to  the  welfare  or  rights  of  others.  The  progress  of  this 
|>assion  is  stn>ngly  marked,  though  its  starting  jKiint  scarcely  consists 
with  prohahility.  Silas  had  a  brother,  Walter,  whose  chai*acter  and 
cansT  were  the  n'verse  i»f  his  own.  The  former  sought  wealth  in 
commerce,  the  latter  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  church,  with 
a  purity  and  bi*nevolence  rarely  equalled.  The  evil  j>assion  t>f  the 
ehler  brother  rapidly  extinguished  every  virtuous  sentiment  in  his 
breast.  The  successful  merchant  became  the  murderer  of  his  cou>iii, 
Francis  Lovell,  in  the  hoja^  of  }x>ssessing  his  estate,  and  then  charged 
an  innocent  man  with  the  dee<l.  A  verdict  of  ‘wilful  murder  w;\8 
conse<piently  retunuxl  against  Abraham  Jarvis,  who  was  hung  for  the 
oflfenoi»,  while  the  real  criminal  possessed  himself  of  the  prize  for  which 
he  ha<l  steejHvl  his  soul  in  crime,  only  to  find  that  it  ‘  weigheil  up»n 
his  spirit  like  lead.*  The  end  of  Silas  llanistarke  w’as  as  inisenihle  as 
his  cartH'r  had  bt*en  guilty.  Sidzed  by  the  plague,  he  fletl  from  Ixindon, 
fmntic  and  in  desjiair,  to  die  in  the  arms  of  his  brother,  confessing 
himselt  the  murderer  of  Lovell,  and  antici^xiting  the  horrors  ot  j>er- 
dition.  The  tender  and  loving  Walter — a  jK'rsonitication  of  rare  vir¬ 
tues— caught  the  plague  from  Sila.s,  and  wa.s  interretl  in  the  siune 
grave.  Such  is  a  liarc'  outline  of  the  tale,  in  which  there  are  some 
gmve  iinprobahilitii^  Master  Benson,  the  shrewd  and  succ'e.ssful  yet 
kind-heart etl  mendiant,  who  contributed  so  materially  to  Silas's  pr»g- 
|)erity,  could  scuircely  have  failed  to  discern  the  stnuigth  of  hi.s  evil 
passuon,  and,  disc*eming  it,  ought,  in  consistency,  to  have  rt'bukcd  it 
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more  sternly.  Murder  was  not  neeilful  to  the  moral  which  the  tale 
iuculcates,  and  only  serves  to  diminish  its  i)ower  by  awJkcning  incre¬ 
dulity.  Moreover,  the  end  of  Silas  should  have  Wn  the  detection  of 
his  crimes  and  the  loss  of  his  wealth,  while  that  of  Walter,  instead  of 
the  absurd  scene  enacted  at  the  brother’s  grave,  should  have  been  such  as 
might  sustain  fainting  resolutions,  and  eml)olden  a  souse  of  right.  Gixmis 
injustice  is  also  done  throughout  the  volume  to  the  puritdn  characWr. 
The  sjK'ciiueus  introduced  are  such  as  passed  current  fifty  years  back, 
but  are  now  rejected  by  all  intelligent  and  well-read  men.  It  is  too 
late  in  the  day  to  describe  Cromwell  as  an  ‘  iron-souleil  hyjwcrite,*  or 
to  repn'sent  his  feelings  when  sentence  Wiis  prouounciHl  against  Chai'les, 
as  similar  to  those  of  the  murdeivr  Silas.  To  do  tliis  is  to  destroy 
one’s  own  credit  i*ather  than  to  lower  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious,  however  erring,  of  our  race. 


History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire j  from  DCCXVI.  to  MLVII.  By 
(fcorge  Finlay,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
t»n*e.  8 VO.  pp.  xii.  542.  M inburgh  and  London ;  Blackwood  and 
Sons.  1853. 

The  preface  of  this  histoiy  is  dated  from  Athens,  whence  we  infer 
that  the  author  is  the  gentleman  who  figureil  so  conspicuously  some 
time  ago  in  the  political  disjuiUi  between  England  and  Greece.  It  is 
designed  to  be  both  a  jxjpular  history,  and  an  index  for  scholars  less 
familiar  with  the  Byzantine  than  with  the  classical  writers.  The 
gorgeous  chapters  of  Gibbon  have  created  an  almost  universal  interest 
in  the  course  along  which  Mr.  Finlay  undertakes  to  guide  us.  He 
divides  his  work  into  two  books,  the  first  treating  of  the  contest  with 
the  Icouochists ;  the  second,  the  Basiliaii  dynasty.  The  first  book  con¬ 
tains  four  chapt(.‘rs — on  the  Isaurian  Dynasty,  a.d.  717 — 797 ;  Reign  of 
Nicephorus  1.,  Michael  I.,  and  Leo  V.  (the  Armenian),  A. i).  802 — 820; 
the  Amorian  Dynasty,  A.D.  820 — 8G7,  and  the  state  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  during  the  Iconoclast  period.  The  second  book  contains  three 
chapters  on  the  consolidation  of  Byzantine  h'gislation  and  deH|)otisra, 
A.1).  8G7 — 903;  jH*riod  of  coiupiest  and  military  glory,  a.d.  903 — 1025; 
and  period  of  consc*rvatiHui  and  stationary  pros[KTity,  a.d.  1025 — 1057. 
The  precetling  histoiy  of  Greece  under  the  Romans,  and  its  subsequent 
history,  from  its  conquest  by  the  Crusjwlers  to  its  conquest  by  tho 
Turks,  have  been  already  published  by  Mr.  Finlay,  so  that  the  present 
Volume  may  be  regarded  as  partly  filling  up  the  space  betwtKJii  the 
I>erio«ls  illustr.ited  in  his  pixjvious  volumes.  At  the  jirescuit  time, 
when  the  eyt»s  of  the  world  ai*e  turned  to  Constantinople,  men  will 
naturally  rejid  with  interest  the  memorials  of  its  former  histciry. 

Having  traced  the  progress  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  through 
an  eventful  |K?riod  of  three  centuries  and  a  half,  together  with  the 
causes  of  its  revival  during  that  period,  Mr.  Finlay  contrasts  the  spirit 
of  conservatism  which  withered  it  energies  with  the  great  change 
which  the  eleventh  century  witnessed  in  Western  Euroia*.  We  com- 
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mend  the  work  for  the  authoritative  character  of  its  infonnatiou,  and 
its  miccinct  abd  husiuess-like  style,  and  have  only  to  regivt  the  absence 
of  tliat  brilliant  painting  which  gives  such  vivacity  to  the  jmges  of 
Gibbon.  We  presume  that  the  author  intends  to  complete  his  scries 
by  writing  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  final  conquest  of  Con- 
btantinople  by  the  Turks. 


Disc<nir»€s  on  LnjH>rtaut  Suhjtcts.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Ferguson,  LLD. 

8 VO.  pp.  392.  London:  Ward  and  Co.  1853. 

These  Discourses  are  seventeen  in  number,  not  Tniscellaneoiis,  nor 
strictly  systematic,  yet  armnged  according  to  what  the  author  calls  ‘a 
law  of  suggestion.*  It  is  not  possible,  in  the  crowded  state  of  the 
claims  so  rajtidly  pre.ssing  on  ns,  to  devote  to  the  volume  so  large  a 
8|)acc  as  its  intrinsic  qualities  deserve.  It  is  due  to  the  themes  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  to  the  manner  of  the  discussion,  that  we  should  chanicterise 
them  generally  }is  tlie  fniits  of  eminently  meditative  ]»repanitioii,  re¬ 
markably  rich  and  l)eautiful  in  diction.  Unlike  many  sermons  which, 
when  delivcrcsl  by  a  }K)\vcrful  sjK'akcr,  ]>roduceon  a  largo  eongrcgatioii 
such  impressions  as  cannot  be  revived  by  silent  reading,  they  appear  to 
lu  to  be  purposely  a(hq)te<l  to  the  solitude  and  ealmnc&s  of  the  cham¬ 
ber.  They  will  be  valued  in  proportion  to  the  intelligenct*,  thought- 
fulnc.s.s  and  reverent  disposition  of  tlie  reade-r;  some  of  them  will 
commend  themselves  rather  than  othei's,  aceonling  to  the  reailers 
luildtmles  and  moods;  but  can  scarcely  conc<dve  of  a  devout  aud 
cultuml  mind  rising  from  the  study  of  any  one  of  them  without 
feeling  wiser,  holk'r,  stronger  for  work,  l)etter  prej»aix‘d  for  sulfering, 
.nearer  to  Go<l  and  to  heaven.  SjKiuking  of  them  t/teofoyical/y,  we  are 
thankful  Uy  obsiTve  a  wise  avoidance  of  extixaues,  a  conscientious 
Te\Treni'e  for  Kevelation,  a  fast  hold  of  fundamental  principles,  a  phi¬ 
losophical  indc|>endenoc  in  dealing  witli  human  theories,  and  a  hn]*j>y 
|K>wer  of  exhibiting  in  their  natural  harmony  tniths  which  have  bot'n  t<K) 
much  ke|>t  asunder.  We  miss,  it  is  tnie,  the  stately  elispu‘nce  of  Hall, 
the  torrent-like  forct*  of  Uhalmers,  and  several  of  the  elements  which 
eu.Hun»  |M>pularity  t^t  the  plain  and  t‘aniest  preaching  of  the  gosj>el ;  but, 
while  we  candidly  aekiiow  lcHlge  a  comparative  want  of  bivatlth — fervour 
— Btrikiiigiu^ — |K‘i*suasiveness — (jualities  wdiich  have  so  much  p)wer 
ill  sermons  for  the  many — we  aixj  far  fix)m  thinking  that  the  gentler 
teaching  of  these  *  Disctiurses’  will  not  l>c  equally  acceptable,  aud,  w  hat  is 
more  im]iortant,  e<jually  profitable,  to  the  lonely  reader,  or  to  the  guide 
in  family  <levotiou.  We  hope  that,  not  tmly  they  who  have  bcuetitted 
by  the  authors  oral  ministry,  but  very  many  others,  w'ill  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  sound  and  vaided  instniction  which  is  hero  pr«.*sented  to 
them.  It  is  our  conviction  that  *  Discourses’  of  </tc  rigfU  kind  for  readiutj 
the  pro|>ortiou  of  ro^ulera  to  hearers — quite  as  w’cll  appre- 
*  Discouiwes’  of  the  right  kind  for  heal  ing,  and  w  e  bear  our 
willing  testimony  to  the  claim.s  of  this  volume  to  a  distingui.sheil  place 
in  the  class  to  which  it  avuwedlv  Isilongs. 
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AnnalSt  AnealoteSy  ami  Legeu^l^  :  A  Chronicle  of  Life  Asmirance,  By 
John  Francis,  pp.  327.  Ijondon :  I»nginan  and  CJo. 

Mr.  Francis’s  previous  works  on  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  English  railway’s,  have  familiarized  the  puhlic  with  his 
name,  and  rendered  his  chai-acter  as  an  author  well  known.  Tho 
present  volume  is  ]>recisely  similar  in  its  general  features  to  its 
pre<leceasors.  It  makes  no  ju'etensions  to  a  scientific  treatment  of 
the  subject  of  assurance,  but,  as  the  title-page  imports,  is  a  collection 
ofauecdott's  and  legends,  some  of  wliich  are  full  of  tlie  dee)>est  tragtsly. 
Much  industry  has  Inniii  employed  in  collecting  them,  and  if  occa¬ 
sionally  we  regret  that  a  severer  judgment  has  not  been  exercised  in 
their  selection,  we  readily  admit  that  considerable  tact  is  displayed  in 
the  arrangement  of  materials,  and  that  the  whole  are  so  combined  as 
to  form  a  very  attractive  volume,  which  wins  greatly  on  the  reader  as 
he  proceeds  in  its  perusal.  ‘  The  many  legends  and  trmlitions  of  the 
subject,*  says  Mr.  Francis,  *  form  a  page  from  the  romance  of  Mammon, 
which,  I'emarkable  as  some  of  the  stories  may  ap|>ear,  and  fearful  aa 
many  of  them  are,  form  but  a  small  ]X)rtion  of  the  sad  and  stem 
realities  attached  to  the  annals  of  life  jussuranoe.*  The  histoiy  of  life 
assurance  is  deeply  interesting,  and  full  of  instruction;  and  the  present 
volume,  though  not  assuming  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  scientific 
inquirer,  is  well  adaptetl  to  jK)pularize  the  theme,  ami  to  <lraw  towards 
it  increa.sed  attention.  As  such  we  commend  it  to  our  readers,  none 
of  whom  can  rise  frf)m  its  perusal  without  a  doej>er  sense  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  science,  and  the  obligation  of  pi^ividing  by  its  means 
for  their  depemlents.  The  multiplicity  of  new  lussunince  companies 
now  competing  for  business,  rtmders  it  ajx^cially  desirable  that  the 
public  should  l>e  on  their  guard  against  such  ivs  are  unsound  in  prin¬ 
ciple  or  fraudulent  in  ^lesign. 


Tdur  on  tlte  Continent^  Inj  Jla'd  and  Hoad^  in  the  Stnnmer  of  \%o2t 
thr<tn(jh  Xorfhern  Gennani/y  Anstriay  Tijrol^  AnHtrian  Lomhardy, 

By  John  Barrow,  Esq.  ])p.  12G.  I^^ndon :  Tjongnian  and  (Jo. 

2.  Sunns  Men  and  Sicias  Monuiains,  By  Robert  Ferguson.  p[».  113. 
L«jndon:  Longman  and  Co. 

Thesk  publications  belong  to  the  ‘  Traveller’s  Library,’  and  ai*e  8|>ecially 
•ppn>priate  to  this  sea-son  of  the  yeai*.  TJie  first  consists  of  notes 
>vntten  at  the  time,  and  furnishes  much  useful  information  respecting 
the  route  pursued.  Those  who  are  thinking  of  following  Mr.  Bairow’s 
Course  will  do  wisely  to  possess  themselves  of  his  little  volume.  He 
visited  Ostend,  Antwerp,  Cologne,  Hanover,  Berlin,  Drewlen,  Haxon 
Switzerland,  Prague,  Vienna,  Venice,  Milan,  Ceneva,  Paris,  and  rari- 
CU.S  intermediate  places.  ‘  The8<?  pages,’  he  modestly  says,  ‘  can  claim 
Ro  other  title  than  to  be  consideretl  as  a  brief  itineraiy,  chiefly  of  dates 
Rnd  distances — a  spt'cits  of  avant  courrier  to  Murray — with  a  few 
observations  made  on  tho  rail  and  road  cn  passant.'  Something  more 
than  this,  however,  is  funiLshed,  and  no  tourist  will  regret  having 
made  the  author’s  acquaintance. 
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Mr.  Ferji^son’s  volume  is  very  interesting.  Its  i*ange  is  more  con- 
ti*acto<l  than  that  of  Mr.  Barrow,  but  its  theme  is  |)eculiarly  inter¬ 
esting,  aud  its  style  is  highly  attractive.  There  is  a  geniality  through- 
out  it  which  auiiiot  fail  to  please,  while  it.s  rightmindedness  is  in 
honoriible  contra.st  to  the  sickly  sentimentiilisni,  and  disgusting  siiob- 
bishut'ss,  which  unhaj»i)ily  chai*acterize  some  Engli.sh  tourists.  Who- 
ever  is  projecting  a  visit  to  Switzerland,  should  procure  ‘  Swiss  Meu 
and  Swiss  I^lountains'  with  the  least  possible  delay. 


77*€  Crimes  of  Ort  Home  of  Ilapsbnnj  against  its  otim  Liege  Subjects, 
By  F.  W.  Newman.  ]>[>.  CO.  Loudon;  John  Chapman. 

This  small  volume  fonns  the  Eighth  of  *  Chapman’s  Library  for  the 
PtHiple/  and  it  prefers  a  terrible  indictment  against  the  House  ot 
ilaimburg.  The  recent  events  in  Hungary  and  Italy  pi'obably  sug¬ 
gested  ita  pn*j)aration,  but  Profe.ssor  Newman  has  looketl  much  farther 
thiui  these  facts,  and  without  aiming  at  original  I'esearcli,  lias  skilfully 
extrat'teil  from  our  jiopular  histories  the  materials  needed  for  his  sketch. 
Unhappily  those  maU*rials  are  ample,  and  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  his¬ 
tory,  so  that  judgment  in  selection,  rnther  than  copiousness  of  illiisti*a- 
tion,  must  have  betui  neeiled.  ‘  The  crime,’  he  says,  ‘  which  history 
charges  against  the  House  of  Austria,  is  not  merely  that  they  have 
wagiHl  unjust  and  cruel  wars  against  foreigners  (that  is  guilt  too 
common  hen'  to  touch),  but  that  having  been  freely  accepted  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  law’s  and  lilierties  of  a  large  numlKjr  of  nations,  they  have  in 
every  inHt4ince  playe«l  the  part  of  a  guardian  wdio  murders  his  wanl’ 
To  this  w’e  fear  there  is  no  reply,  and  so  surely  as  ‘righteousness 
cxalteth  a  nation’  will  Au.stria  yet  exhibit  the  tokens  of  that  retri¬ 
bution  which  a  sysUun  of  monil  government  involve.s.  Our  readers 
w’ill  find  Profe.ssor  Newman’s  narrative  deeply  interesting,  aud  w  e  com¬ 
mend  it  to  their  early  jK^nisal. 


Life  of  William  Lord  Ilussell.  By  Lord  John  Ilussell.  Fourth 
Eilition.  pp.  470.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  Life  of  I»rtl  William  Busst‘ll  has  long  been  out  of  print.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  many  of  our  countrymen,  we  have  regretted  this  fact,  as  there 
an'  few’  books  U'tter  iulapte<l  to  guide  an  intelligent  inquirer  thi’ough 
the  stormy  maze  of  the  ]>olitics  of  the  i*eign  of  Charles  II.  Without 
any  jirctcnsions  to  genius ;  w’ith  no  one  showy  or  splendid  quality;  Lord 
W.  Uusstdl  w’on  the  contidence  and  esteem  of  the  virtuous  of  all  cla.sse8. 
His  character  w’jis  cast  in  the  l)e.st  English  mould, — .simple,  unpretend¬ 
ing,  and  earnest  ;  the  idol  of  his  family;  implicitly  trusU'd  by  his  friends; 
the  sworn  enemy  of  tyranny,  yet  incafiable  of  stooping  to  the  ha.se 
means  adopUnl  b>’  .some  professed  advocates  of  liberty,  he  w'a.s  at  once 
hated  by  the  court  and  belovinl  by  the  jieople.  The  former  .sentenced 
him  as  a  traitor  ;  the  latter  revered  him  as  a  martyr.  He  was  too 
high-mind('il  and  inflexible  for  the  corrupt  ministei's  of  Charle.s,  but  his 
name  is  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  millions  whom  he  servinl 
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while  living,  and  for  whoso  liberties  lie  bled.  We  rejoice  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  present  etlition  of  his  Life,  which  is  printed  in  one  volume, 
and  uuiy  be  obtained  at  a  much  lower  price  than  its  pi^edecessors. 


The  Poetical  of  John  Dryilen,  With  Illustrations  by  John 

Franklin.  London :  George  Tloutledge  and  Co. 

The  Messi*s.  Routledge’s  Monthly  Edition  of  the  ‘  British  Poets*  pro- 
niises  to  supply  what  has  long  been  needed,  but  which  no  publisher  has 
hitherto  been  adventurous  enough  to  undertake.  The  volumes  are 
to  Ik?  in  foolscap  octavo,  averaging  five  hundred  pages  each,  and  to 
contain  a  biographical  notice  of  tlie  author,  with  such  notes  as  are 
det'mcil  neces.sary.  The  price  is  live  shillings  j>er  volume.  Taking 
the  present  as  a  specimen,  the  series  will  be  printed  on  goo<l 
paper,  with  a  clear  and  readable  tyjie.  Dryden’s  jioems  have  been 
inivccessible  to  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen,  and  wo  are  glad 
tliat  they  are  now  brought  within  the  reach  of  most.  They  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  our  classics,  and  can  never  fail  to  gratify  a  large  class  of 
rt‘aders.  Some  of  his  best  pieces,  as  ‘Absalom  and  Achitopliel,*  ‘The 
Medal,*  ‘  Religio  Laid,’  and  ‘The  Hind  and  the  Panther,’  pos.sess 
other  than  poetic  interc.st.  Composed  in  the  days  of  Chai'les  II.  and 
James  II.,  they  deal  witli  the  most  stirring  cpiestions  of  that  jieriod, 
and  throw  a  side-light  over  events — political  and  rcligious^in  which 
Englishmen  must  ever  take  deep  interest.  The  introductory  notice  of 
Dryden  is  not  to  our  taste,  and  will  not,  in  our  judgment,  promote  tho 
circulation  of  the  volume.  It  is  sadly  destitute  of  wliat  may  be  tcmied 
literary  criticism,  and  is  pervaded  by  the  jnejudices  which  are  fa.st  dis- 
apjK*aring  fnim  all  creditable  authorship.  Thei*e  is  a  total  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  times  which  preceded  Dryden :  and  the  men  who  then 
figured  on  the  stage  are  caricatured  rather  than  describo<l.  No  notice 
of  Dryden  is  wortliy  of  respect  which  does  not  admit  the  very  sus- 
]>icious  changes  he  underwent.  He  liocamc  a  monarchist  immediately 
on  the  Uestonition,  and  his  conversion  to  popery  promjdly  followed 
the  accession  of  Jiunes  II. 


jiuhjed by  Jliimelf  and  by  his  Countrymen.  By  J ules  de  Brevcl. 
pp.  321.  London:  Vizetelly  and  Co. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  author  of  this  volume,  and  he  evidently* 
knows  as  little  of  the  English  people.  One  thing  is  evident, — if 
Mazzini’s  reputation  is  to  be  injur(‘<l  it  must  be  by  works  of  a  very 
ditfen*nt  chai-acter  from  the  prestuit.  The  gross  abusi?  in  which  it  in¬ 
dulges  is  more  likely  to  insure  Mazzini  the  g»K>d  will  than  tho  lios- 
tility  ot  our  countrymen.  He  may  be  an  ‘  Italian  visionary.’  We  can 
tolerate  his  being  called  such,  though  we  do  not  agi*ee  with  the  judg¬ 
ment;  but  when  an  author  jjrocei^ls  to  call  him  a  ‘revolutionary 
P'ttifoggiT,’  ‘the  scourge  of  Italy,’  and  to  nliirm  that  resjiect  for 
him  ‘  is  henceforth  absorbed  in  detestation ;’  nay,  that  his  track  ‘  wa.s 
marked  by  min,  bloodshed,  and  desolation,’  and  that  ‘  he  was  the 
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f^reatebt  acourge  that  Providence  ever  suffered  to  aiflict  his  native 
land, — worse  than  the  barbarian  hosts  who,  in  the  days  of  old,  ravaj^ed 
the  Isisom  of  fiiir  Italy,*  we  turn  away  with  disgust,  and  feel  tliat  our 
judgment  is  insulteil,  as  well  as  foul  wrong  done  to  one  of  the  noblest 
exiles  that  ever  found  refuge  on  our  shores. 


TlitAijt  ami  CkrManity.  By  Bobert  Vaughan,  DD.  Second  Eilitiou. 
pp.  307.  London:  Jiickson  and  Walford. 

We  are  gla*l  to  see  on  oui*  table  a  second  edition  of  this  work.  The 
form  of  h‘ctun“s  lias  lieen  dis|>ense<l  with,  and  the  author  has  hikeii 
considerable  |Nuns  to  render  it  *  a  better  book  than  the  one  published 
before  under  the  same  title.*  In  this  he  lias  happily  succeedetl,  and  we 
know  few  w'orks  lx‘tter  adapU^^i  for  usefulness  amongst  ‘  thoughtful 
young  men.*  To  such  we  cordially  I'ecommcnd  it,  and  are  glad  that  its 
reduixnl  price  rt*ndei*8  it  accessible  to  a  much  larger  class  of  reatlers  tluui 
its  prt‘decessor. 


Sermons  on  some  of  tlve,  Trials,  Dnties,  and  Encouragements  of  the 
Christian  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bradley,  Vicar  of  (ihusbury, 
Brecknockshire.  8vo.  j>p.  xii. — 439.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 

and  Co.  1833. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  long  been  a  favourite  author  of  St‘rmons  among 
e\'aiigelical  readei*s  of  all  denominations.  The  present  volume  bears  all 
the  best  characteristics  of  its  predecessors — purity  of  doctrine,  simpli¬ 
city  of  design,  plainness  of  8j>eech,  faithfulnes.s,  tenderness,  and  a  |)er- 
vailing  larnestness,  mellow’e<l  by  years.  The  spiritually -minded  reader 
will  be  etlifuHl  by  the  thoughts  of  so  exjierienceil  a  teacher  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics: — The  Christian  L<x)king  at  Things  not  Sien;  The 
Christian  Praying  to  ho  Upheld;  The  Fallen  Christian  Pniying  for 
Spiritual  Joy;  The  Willing  Spirit  and  the  Weak  Flesh;  The  Disciples 
liebolding  their  Tmnsliguml  Lord;  The  Christian  Dniwn  unto  Cod; 
The  (.>|H*r.itions  of  the  Divine  Ljving-kindness;  The  Christian’s  Duty 
in  the  Day  of  Trouble;  The  Christian  Dead  to  the  Liw;  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Walking  in  the  Blessedne.ss  of  the  Gospel;  The  Christian  Taught 
of  God;' The  CTiri.stian’s  Strength  equal  to  his  Day ;  Abraham’s  Temi>- 
tjition  ami  OlHHlience;  Chri.stians  the  Friends  of  Christ;  David  En¬ 
couraging  Himself  in  Gml;  The  Christimis  Walking  in  the  Truth; 
The  God  of  Jacob  the  Chri.stian's  God;  The  Christian  Satistied  with 
Chri.stianity ;  The  Christian’s  Kstimate  of  Life  and  of  Death;  The 
Christian  Wjuting  for  his  Final  Change;  Christians  the  Soldiers  of 
Christ;  Christianity  a  Waifare;  The  Divine  Goodness  a  Refuge  in 
Trouble;  TIkj  Temptation  of  St.  Pjiul;  The  Temptation  of  St.  Peter; 
The  Christian  lUjoicing  in  Christ’s  Unchangeable  Love.  While  we 
coitfess  our  preference  for  moiv  fulness  of  ex]>osition,  strength  ol  argu¬ 
ment,  ami  variety  of  illustration  in  Discourses  from  the  Pulpit,  and 
e0|)ecially  in  Discourses  fiom  the  I’re&s,  w’e  are  not  ignorant  tlnit  the 
popularity  ol  Mr.  Bradley’s  former  publications  of  this  kind,  which 
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have  i«kbe<l  third,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  and  even  devemh  editions, 
«iffick‘ntly  indicate  the  large  number  of  purchasers  on  whom  he  may 
rely  for  the  ‘  indulgent  reception*  which  be  bespeaks  in  his  singularly 
modest  preface. 


Lecturer  on  Scrijdnre  Characters.  Addressed  to  the  Students  of  King’s 
ColU*ge,  at  the  Lecture  on  ‘  Practical  Religion,’  founded  by  the  lato 
John  CJordon,  Ksq.  With  Introductory  Observations,  By  the  late 
Duncan  Mearus,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Aberdeen.  Edited  by 
his  son,  the  Rev.  William  Mearns,  Minister  of  Kinneff.  Two 
Volumes,  pp.  xxxv. — G02.  London  and  Edinburgh:  Blackwood 
and  Sons. 

Though  these  volumes  are  j>osthumous  as  a  publication,  they  were 
prepareil  by  the  writer  for  the  press,  and  bear  all  the  marks  of  that 
earful  coin}X)sition  which  the  author’s  position,  and  the  frequent 
delivery  of  the  ‘  Lectures’  to  successive  chisses,  were  likely  to  secure. 
Though  th(‘re  is  none  of  that  frwsci nation  which  imaginative  genius 
throws  around  whatever  theme  it  handles,  there  is  much  that  belongs 
to  the  dignity  and  resjwnsibility  of  religious  instruction  for  the  young. 
With  a  sober  sense  of  the  dejKuidence  of  Christian  practice  on  the 
lively  belief  of  the  tniths  peculiar  to  the  gospel,  and  a  just  perception 
of  the  power  of  real  examples  to  exidain,  illumine,  and  commend  the 
evangelical  precepts,  the  lecturer  has  taken  a  w  ide  range  of  characters 
from  both  the  Testaments,  disregarding  mere  chronological  order;  and, 
avoiding  iri\‘levaut  or  unsuitable  discpiisitions,  he  has  aimed  at  the 
culti\’ution  of  revealed  principles,  addressing  himself  to  the  conscience 
and  the  alfections,  not  less  than  to  the  understanding,  of  his  youthful 
audience. 


The  Subject  Mutter  of  a  Course  of  Six  Lectures  on  titc  Ko'Ur^netaMc 
Elements.  By  l*rofessor  Faraday.  Delivere<l  before  the  Members 
of  the  Koyal  Institution,  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  18^2. 
Arranged,  by  j)ermissioii,  from  the  Lecturer’s  notes,  lent  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  by  J.  Scofiern,  M.B.,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Aldei-sgate  College  of  Medicine.  To  which  me  ap|)endcd.  Remarks 
on  tlie  Quality  and  Tendencies  of  Chemical  l^hihj«o|>hy,  on  Allo¬ 
tropism  and  Ozone;  together  with  the  Manipulative  Jletails  relating 
to  the  performance  of  Experiments  indiaited  by  I’rofessor  Faraday, 
pp.  293.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  lbo3. 

We  cannot  bnt  notice  tlie  want  of  editorial  care  in  preparing  this 
volume  for  the  j)ress,  in  the  hope  tliat  similar  iniperfcction.s  may  Ik) 
avoided  in  re-pro<lucing  the  lecturing  notes  of  eminent  professors.  Tho 
title  pag«*  promises  an  Afipetulix  containing  several  remarks,  whicli  are 
actually  embiHlicil  partly  in  a  general  iutrwluction,  and  partly  in  sepa- 
i^te  introtluctions  to  each  lecture,  as  a  hiatory  of  cliemical  science ;  and 
one  is  obliged,  for  want  of  a  table  of  contents,  to  run  through  ths 
I  volume  itself,  to  leaim  that  the  lectures  are  on— 1.  Oxygen;  2.  Chlo- 
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rinc.  Bromine,  and  lotHne;  3.  Hydrogen;  4.  Nitrogen;  5.  Sulphur 
and  rhtwphonis  ;  6.  Carbon.  These  defects  have  probably  been  occa- 
sioned  by  the  pre|>aration  of  the  lectures,  much  condensid,  h)r  a 
journal ;  but  in  a  si'jwrate  volume,  an  intelligible  an'angement  should 
W  prefixed ;  and  it  adds  greatly  to  the  utility  of  a  publication  of  this 
kind,  to  Imj  funiisluHl  with  an  index  to  its  i»rincipal  contents.  The 
ItK^tures  themstdves  were,  doubtless,  well  adaptt‘d  to  the  society,  at 
whose  meetings  they  w’ore  deliveretl,  and  the  information  which  the 
profeasor  iniglit  assume  to  be  familiar  to  that  audience  is  well  supplitMl 
l)y  the  editor  for  such  readers  as  may  i*equire  it,  in  order  to  their  full 
appreciation  of  the  lectures.  The  first  lecture  contains  some  renuuk- 
abiy  interesting  observations  on  allotropism — the  existence  of  the  same 
bo<ly  under  more  than  one  form,  of  which  ‘ozone,*  a  condition  of 
oxygen,  <li8covei*eil  by  M.  Schonlajin,  of  Basle,  is  an  example.  It  is 
not  a  little  curioms  that  the  seveic  discoveries  of  chemical  science  are 
appixMichiug  towards  something  like  the  transmutation  of  metals,  so 
long  rejecUnl  as  opposed  to  known  analogies.  The  study  of  chemistry 
is  in  itself  so  fascinating,  its  innumerable  applications  in  all  the  ails 
are  of  so  much  practical  value,  and  its  developments  of  divine  wisdom 
and  goodness  are  so  infinitely  diversified,  that  we  rejoice  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  discoveries,  and  in  all  the  methods  which  modern  ingenuity 
has  invented  for  rendering  it  at  once  intelligible  and  attractive  to  the 
genend  mass  of  readei*s. 


The  Female  Jesuit  Ahroad.  A  True  and  Romantic  Narrative  of  Real 
Life;  including  some  account,  with  Historical  Reminiscences,  of 
Bonn  and  the  Middle  Rhine.  By  Charles  Seager,  M.A.  pp.  481). 
I/ondon:  Bart  ridge  and  Oakey.  1833. 

This  is  a  sequel  to  ‘  The  Female  Jesuit,’  and  ‘TheScvpiel’  to  that  work, 
written  by  an  intelligent  Roman  Catholic,  and  designed  to  countemet 
the  impiwssion  conveye<l  in  both  the  former  publieation.s,  that 
(Jarside  was  a  Jesuit  ‘Spy  in  the  Family.’  Whether  a  case  of  .such 
clever  wickedness  tleserves  so  much  attention  may  be  a  doubtful 
nmtter.  Like  all  private  gossip  it  is  very  taking ;  but,  as  far  as  reganls 
the  controversial  part  of  the  business,  we  regret  to  .say  that,  in  our 
opinion,  the  impression,  on  the  whole,  is  very  much  in  favour  (»f  what 
we  conscientiou.sly  hold  to  be  the  wrong  side  of  the  question. 


Memoir  of  the  Fev.  Thomas  Lewis  of  Idington;  with  Extracts  from 
his  Diary  and  Corresjtaiideuce,  pp.  396.  London  :  Ward  and  Co. 
180.3. 

Du.  Lkifi'HILP,  in  a  brief  pri'faec,  informs  us  that  this  ‘  Memoir  h.as 
U'cn  written  by  Mr.  Bumdl,  ‘one  of  Mr.  I^wi.s’s  ino.st  intimate 
friends,’  and  s^naks  of  it  as  a  *  tiiithful  biogn\pliical  sketch.’  ’Fhe  late 
Mr.  Ix'wis  was  wtdl  known  throughout  the  evangelii’al  churches  of 
many  lands,  and  to  not  a  tew  this  ‘  !^lemoir'  will  In'  a  sacred  remem¬ 
brancer  of  one  whom  they  would  deem  it  a  sin  and  a  calamity  to 
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forgt't  To  strangers,  the  oixlinary  cliai-aeter  of  the  letters,  extract®, 
and  narrative,  may  not  prove  highly  attractive ;  yet  the  number  is,  we 
ho|H\  considerable  of  those  who  will  be  glad  to  have  the  practical  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  life  80  full  of  Christian  goodness,  ‘  sterling  good  s  use, 
ardent  piety,  indefatigable  diligence,  and  thorough  consistency while 
still  larg»*r  is  the  number  of  those  who  will  rt‘joice  to  see  his  example 
followed  by  his  successors  in  the  vai'ious  works  of  benevolence  with 
which  his  name  will  ever  bo  associated. 


T1^  Autobiography  of  a  Mismmary.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Fletcher, 
Author  of  a  ‘  Two  YeaiW  Residence  at  Ninevelu’  In  two  volumes. 
London:  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1853. 

This  is  one  of  the  w'orks,  increasing  among  us,  we  think,  in  which  a 
writiT  presents  delineations  of  scenes  and  characters  of  which  he  has 
gathereil  the  materials  in  the  course  of  his  exiK*rience  and  obscTvation. 
There  is  very  little  in  it  belonging  to  missionary  life  proj>erly  so  called, 
and  there  would  seem  but  slender  sympathy  with  that  eiirnest  spiritual 
evangelism,  which  most  readers  w’ould  be  led  by  tho  title  to  expect ; 
neither  do  w’e  think  that  theix?  is  enough  power  of  any  kind  to 
r.ibe  it  above  the  dull  level  of  scunidictions  which  constantly  apjK'ar  to 
disap|H)int  the  reader  and  be  forgotten.  There  are  one  or  two  rather 
smart  sketches,  and  that  is  about  all  that  w'e  have  to  say  in  its  favour. 
The  author  is  ceHainly  neither  a  Manzoni  nor  a  Benoni,  neither  a 
Lamartine  nor  a  Dickens. 


An  Investigation  of  the  Trinity  of  Pluto ^  and  of  Philo-Juda'nSy  and  of 
the  Effects  which  an  Attachment  to  their  Writings  had  upon  the 
Principles  and  Reasonings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church, 
By  Ciesar  Morgan,  D.D.,  Chajdain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kly. 
Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press.  Cambridge  and 
Lmdon:  J.  W.  l*arker  and  Son.  pp.  xxv. — ICG.  1853. 

Br.  MoiuiAX  was  a  puj)il  of  Archdeacon  l^iley  at  Christ's  College, 

(  ambridge.  The  ‘  Investigation,’  now  reprinted,  was  ]nibli.shed  by 
him.self  in  1705,  and  forms  a  valuable  .supplement  to  the  writings  of 
Bull,  Allix,  and  Horsley,  on  the  Trinitarian  ('ontroversy.  It  has  been 
but  little  know’ll,  and  we  think  the  Syndics  have  done  well  in  is.suing 
this  carefully  revised  edition.  It  is  a  w’orkofrich  learning.  From  an 
iude|Hmdcnt  examination  of  the  works  of  Plato,  e.sjKJcially  the  jjaasages 
which  Ammonius,  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Lc  Clerc,  and  other  ingenious 
wnters  have  ad<luced  as  U‘aching  the  doctrine  of  th«;  Trinity,  he 
gathers  that  Plato  was  not  acquainted  with  the  <loctrine  of  thrw 
h>|K)stases  in  the  divine  nature;  that  no  such  <loctrine  is  attribute<l  to 
him  by  any  subsc'quent  philosophers  of  Crtsice  or  Rome;  that  the 
^pillion  that  he  held  thisdwtrine  is  due  to  the  writings  of  IMiilo,  which 
iH\’o  l^ii  niisunderstooil,  and  to  the  anxiety  of  both  Jewish  and 
1  hi^tian  writers,  to  }>rove  that  the  philo.sophieal  ]»riiiciples  of  I'agan 
antiquity  were  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  Scripture.  The  use 
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made  of  thi*  notion  by  later  philosophers,  who  argiietl  from  it  that  them 
ia  nothing  new  in  Christianity,  is  clearly  exposed,  broiu  the  entire 
inveatigation  the  author  infers — that  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  divine 
nature  was  the  genuine  and  j)eculiai*  doctrine  ol  the  primitive  Christian 
church ;  and  tliat  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  affect  to  be  wise  in 
holy  things  alwve  what  is  written  in  the  word  ol  Goil.  W  e  reganl  it 
ns  a  very  valuable  treatLse,  worthy  to  be  situlietl  by  all  who  would 
esca|»e,  or  would  rescue  others,  from  the  i>erilous  consequences  of 
admitting  that  the  Gosj>el  of  Christ  hail  been  anticipated  by  the  philo* 
sophcr  of  Athens. 


77<c  Avirrican  PulpU.  Si'rmons  by  the  most  eminent  American 
Divines.  pj>.  334.  Edinburgh:  T.  ami  T.  Clark.  lA»ndon:  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

As  there  is  no  eilitorial  Preface  to  this  collection  of  American  Scimons, 
and  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  are  reprints,  they  do  not  call  fur  any 
critical  notice  from  us.  The  twelfth  in  the  .series  (p.  -o8)  we  recollect 
remling  wdth  great  ilelight  many  years  ago  with  a  more  appropriate 
title — not  ‘The  Infinite  Value  of  the  Soul,’  but  ‘The  Gospel  Prcackd 
to  the  Poor,’  by  the  late  Dr.  John  M.  !Mason,  of  New  York — a  Sermon 
of  transcendent  jKiwer  and  eloquence.  It  will  be  a  sufficient  commen¬ 
dation  of  the  volume  to  add,  that  it  contains  thirteen  other  Sermons, 
by  Drs.  Ilodgc,  Chc*ever,  White,  Spring,  Hamilton,  Griffin,  Ilojie, 
Ik'thune,  the  Pev*.  Albert  Barnes,  ^lilton.  Badger,  and  Pro fe.s.sor  Given, 
each  of  them  marked  by  chai*acteristic  excellencies,  and  all  instinct 
with  the  vitality  j>ecidiar  to  evangelical  teaching. 


lltc  M in Peopled  City  ;  or^  One-llalf  of  the  People  of  London  madf 
Knoirn  to  the  Other  Half  By  John  Garwootl,  Clerical 

Secrotary  to  the  London  City*  ISIissiou.  pp.  x. — 317.  London: 
Wei-theim  and  Macintosh.  1833. 

Tins  volume  is  divided  into  five  cliaptei*s — on  Criminal  ami  Destitute 
London  Juveniles,  or  the  Ragged  School  Cla.ss;  Greenwich  and 
Chelsi‘a  Pensionei’s;  The  London  Cab-Driver;  The  London  Giniiibus 
Man;  The  Irish  of  Ixmdon.  Comprohensive  as  these  chapters  are, 
they  comprise  not  moro  than  one-tifth  of  the  classe  s  which  com]>o8e 
the  vast  and  motley  ]H>pulation  of  this  huge  metropolis.  The  author, 
thereforo,  declait's  his  intention  of  following  uj)  this  fragment  by  hir- 
ther  illust  nit  ions.  His  sj>ecial  object,  as  may  be  sujqiosed  from  his 

jxisition,  is  to  call  into  exercise  larger  efforts  for  the  Inuietit  ot  the 
working-classes  of  London.  Of  course,  his  sources  of  iiifoniiatioii  are 
likely  to  be  limited,  and,  without  intentional  misrojuvsc'iitation,  the 
views  he  expresses  aro  tiiieturod  by  the  associations  unavoidable  by  the 
clerical  mind.  The  subject  is,  indetHl,  so  large,  that  it  re<juirc8  the 
nuiteil  labours  of  many  and  various  minds  to  do  it  justice,  and  when 
iht'  roK^uisite  materials  shall  have  been  providc‘d,  none  but  a  large, 
liberal,  and  iniwerful  geniu.s  will  be  able  to  produce  a  work  fully  worthy 
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of  the  large  title  which  Mr.  Garwood  lias  prefixed  to  hia  pages.  The 
‘  genend  n^or — whoever  that  may  lx' — and  the  Ghristian  philanthro¬ 
pist,  will  here  find  much  food  for  meditation,  of  wliich  we  warmly 
advise  him  to  jiaitake. 


PrayerSf  cJitefly  adaptexl  f&r  Tinies  mid  Occasions  of  IWaanal  Trial. 
By  John  Shep|>ard,  author  of  ‘  Thoughts  on  Devotion,*  aud  ‘  Chris¬ 
tian  Encouragement,*  and  designo<l  as  a  Com}>anion  to  those  volumes, 
pp.  371.  London;  Jackson  and  Wnlfurd. 

This  volume  of  prayers  is  a  suitable  companion  to  Mr.  Shcppai*d*s 
pre^'ious  works,  which  wo  commend  to  Christians  generally,  as  contain¬ 
ing  helps  to  private  devotion  which  will  be  highly  valued  by  those  who 
have  learut*d  by  exiHjrience  how  hanl  it  sometimes  is  to  pray  when 
prayer  is  the  only  exercise  in  which  the  troubled  spirit  can  find  relief. 
The  suggestions  for  the  pmctical  using  of  these  *  Prayers’  abound 
with  the  discriminating  wisdom  w'hich  can  be  learned  only  in  the 
manifold  workings  of  a  highly  disciplined  spiritual  life. 


The  History  of  Emjland.  From  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  tho 

yeai'  A.D.  1852;  with  Early  Notices  of  tho  Britisli  ArchipeLigo, 
Summaries  of  the  State  of  the  People  at  Diflerent  Periods,  thtnr 
Maritime  Opei-ations,  Commerce,  Literature,  and  Political  Progress. 
For  Schools  and  Families.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner,  A.M., 
F.R.G.S.  pp.  808.  Religious  Tract  S<jciety. 

We  littve  examined  this  history^  somewhat  jealomsly  on  those  ]x>iuts 
which  we  regard  as  testing  points  in  a  work  of  this  description,  and 
wo  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  satisfaction  with  its  liberal 
spirit  and  its  historical  fidelity.  It  is  w’ell  worthy  of  a  place  in  tho 
‘  Educational  Series*  to  wdiich  it  belongs ;  and,  though  much  more 
bulky  than  other  school  histories  of  England,  it  Ls  not  too  large.  Wc 
are  sony  that  the  necessary  cheapness  aimed  at  makes  it  impracticablo 
to  adoni  such  a  book  with  wood-cut  illustrations. 


Menwnals  of  the  Iiuleiyemlent  Churches  in  N oriluxmpUmshire.  With 
Bio^phical  Notices  of  their  Pastore,  and  some  account  of  tho 
Puritan  Ministers  who  laboured  in  tho  County.  By  Thomas  Cole- 
pp.  X. — 392,  London:  Snow'.  1853. 

It  appears  from  these  ‘  Memorials’  that  there  are  thirty  Independent 
f^rrhes,  nearly  all  of  long  standing,  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
bwdes  thre<*  home  missionary  station.s,  and  thirty -eight  villages  sup¬ 
plied  with  Sabbath  evening  si'rvices,  chiefly  by  the  Indcjiendcnt 
churches.  Among  the  pastors  celebrated  in  the  volume  are  names  of 
Dote.  We  are  glml  to  see  other  names  rescued  from  oblivion.  Tho 
is  carefully  and  judiciously  written,  and  has  claims  on  tho 
encouragement  of  all  who  take  intere.st  in  Nonconformist  history, 
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ms  well  as  of  those  more  immediately  connectetl  with  the  county.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  similar  memorial  of  Baptist  churches  in  the 
county  where  Fuller,  and  Ryland,  and  Hall,  and  other  names  dear  to 
all  right-hearted  men,  have  so  long  been  honoured. 


Go$pd  Victories.  Or,  Missionary  Anecdotes  of  Imprisonments,  Labours, 
and  Peraecutions  endured  by  Primitive  Methodiist  Preachers  Utwetn 
the  years  1812  and  1842.  By  Thomas  Church,  pp.  148.  London: 
Aylott  and  Jones. 

The  progress  of  the  *  Primitive  Methodist’  body  has  been  remarkably 
rapid.  Conunencing  in  1810,  it  j>ossessed,  Mr.  Church  informs  us,  in 
1851,  308  stations;  551  travelling  preachers;  1403  Sabbath  schools; 
1CG2  connexional  chapels;  3592  rented  chapels;  C490  chiss  leaders; 
9077  local  preachers;  21,442  Sunday-school  teachers ;  1 1 2,568  Sunday- 
school  children,  and  108,781  members.  Whatever  deficiencies  may 
characUTize  some  of  its  labors,  we  rejoice  in  the  vast  amount  of  gcxxl 
which  these  figures  betoken,  and  tinist  that  the  Society  will  yet  con¬ 
tinue  to  enlai'ge  its  boundaries  by  reclaiming  many  of  our  moral 
wastes.  The  present  small  volume  consists,  wdth  two  or  three  ex- 
ct»ptions  only,  of  articles  contributed  to  the  ‘  Primitive  Methodist 
Magazine*  by  travellbuj  preachers,  and  are  reprinted  with  few  imd 
unim}x>rtant  alterations.  They  are  characterized  by  devotional  warmth 
and  earnestness,  and  may  well  serve  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  men  of 
much  higher  mark. 


Th^  IlotisehMers  Manual  of  Family  Prayer^  accompanied  hy  (fhort 
Fonns  of  Devotion  to  be  said  in  Private  ;  intended  chiejfy  for  tiu'  use  oj 
Persons  fv/to  are  enyagexl  in  the  Callings  of  Jfushandri/f  Mechanical 
Arts  and  Trade.  By  William  Thornton,  Vicar  of  Doilford.  p|».  82. 
Ix)ndon:  Pickering.  1853.  A  simple  useful  manual,  designed  for 
members  of  the  church  of  Enghind,  which  may  be  used  with  e<lifica- 
tion  by  all  Christian  heads  of  families. — Ballads  from  Jlerodottm; 
irith  an  I ntnxluctory  Poem.  By  J.  E.  Bode,  M.A.,  I..iite  Student  of 
Christchurch,  pp.  117.  Ix>ndon:  Longman  and  Co.  A  delightful 
little  lH)ok,  like  Macaulay’s  ‘  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,’  w  hich  deserves  to 
be  jK>pular. — The  (Jaiius  of  JVordsicorth  Harmonized  with  the  B  isdom 
and  Intt^grify  of  his  Peviewers.  By  the  late  John  Wright,  Author  of 
*  Poctr}*,  Sacreil  aiul  Profane.’  pp.  130.  London  :  Ix)nginan  and  Co. 
1853.  A  smart  controversial  juece,  wrhich  may  intere.st  (uir  readers 
in  Nottingham,  if  there  be  any  of  them  prepared  to  believe  that 
Wonlsworth  was  the  greatest  literary  imj>oetor  of  his  time. — Christian 
J  rogress  ’  a  ^eqnel  to  tJie  *  Ana^ous  Ingiiirer  ajler  Salvation  Directed 
mui  Kncouragcii:  By  John  Angell  James.  j)p.  179.  London: 
Religious  Tract  Society.  A  worthy  scipiel  to  one  of  the  most  |»oj>ulw 
publications  of  the  Tract  Society,  which  we  doubt  not  will  1^  » 
universal  favourite,— 77<e  Teaclters  Manned  for  Infant  Schools  and 
1  rtparoiory  Classes.  Ry  Thomas  Urry  Young.  Sanctioned  by  the 
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(.V)inmis.-doners  of  National  Education  in  Ii*eland.  pp.  284.  Dublin: 
M'Olashan ;  liondon  :  tfroombridge  and  Sons.  An  ailinii'nblo  book  for 
t<?achers  of  every  class  and  grade. — The  Church  before  the  Flood,  liy 
the  Kev.  John  Cumming,  D.l).  pp.  008. — iScripture  Ftmluujs  on  tlie 
Book  of  Uencsis.  By  the  same.  pp.  440. —  77m?  Fuujer  of  God.  By 
the  same.  pp.  170.  London  :  Hall,  Vi i*tue,  and  Co.  Dr.  Cumming's 
abilities  are  well  known,  and  by  having  his  pulpit  diacoui*ses  reported 
and  printed,  he  is  able  to  kei>p  up  a  constant  suj)ply  of  publications 
without  the  labour  of  writing — a  system  w’hich,  however  suitable  to 
his  piU’ticulur  circumstances,  docs  not  commend  itself  as  likely  to  supply 
readers  with  the  well-digested  thought  and  eaivful  composition,  w'hieli 
alone  dtjserve,  or  obtain,  a  jwrmanent  place  in  the  literature  of  any  ago 
or  countr}'. —  The  Wap  to  Gixl,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Christ's  Mediatorship 
Briffp  Fxfx)unded.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  M‘Lauchlan.  pp.  113. 
Dlinburgh:  Jolmstone  and  Hunter.  A  sound,  old-fa.shioncd,  and 
xcry  plain  ex|>osition  of  the  central  doctrine  of  the  gosj)el,  as  held  by 
the  church  of  Scotland,  and  the  gn‘ater  part  of  evangelical  churches. — 
The  SensibUity  of  Separate  Souls  Considered,  pp.  1^2.  By  C.  Webb. 
Loudon :  Houlstoii  and  Stoneman.  A  goo<l  com|>endium  of  general 
arguments  and  Scripture  testimonies,  on  l>ehalf  of  the  Christian  belief 
in  a  state  of  consciousness  between  death  and  the  I’esuri'ectiou.— 
Christian  Developnients  ;  a  Course  of  LecUcres  on  the  Church  of  England , 
die  Church  of  JkomCf  Cuiu/regationalisnij  Methodism^  Unitananism^ 
Indijferentism.  With  a  Supplementary  Lecture  on  the  Pnnci}iles  of  a, 
Chistian  Belief  j)p.  252.  By  John  Gordon.  London:  Whitfield. 
A  clever  and  genial  book,  with  a  stronger  h‘aning  towards  Unita- 
riauLsm  than  towards  any  other  form  of  religious  profession,  fram 
which  men  of  all  parties  may  derive  hints  not  to  be  despised. — 2'he 
Light  of  the  Fiwge  ;  or^  Counsels  draum  from  the  Sick-bed  of  E.  M. 
By  William  Harrison,  A.^I.  pp.  lUO.  Ijondon:  Longman  and  Co. 
The  ‘  Light  of  the  Forge’  w^as  a  daughter  of  a  blacksmith,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Colchester,  and  this  little  volume  records  the 
unfolding  of  her  sjdritual  character  on  a  bed  of  hea\’y  suffering  for 
seven  yeai*s.  It  is  full  of  eminently  Christian  ‘  counsels.’ — The  Greai 
Utnrjter.  2  Tlie.s.s.  ii.  4.  pp.  142.  London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 
A  series  of  dialogues  between  Dr.  Liiulsay,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  his 
Protestant  niece,  in  which  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  tlio  papal 
controversy  are  ably  put  forth. — The  Change;  or^  The  Passage  from 
Death  unto  Life.  A  Memoir  of  Lieut-Col.  Holcombe,  C.B.,  late  of  the 
Royal  Artillery.  By  J.  A.  Gilbert,  captain  on  half  pay.  New  Edition, 
pp.  200.  Bath  :  Binns  and  Goodwin.  A  reprint,  with  revisions,  of 
a  striking  memoir,  which  is  said  to  have  been  remarkably  useful.— 
Bdigion  ami  Education  in  liesUuion  to  the  People.  By  John  Alfred 
I^ugford.  pp.  133.  London :  John  Chapman.  Mr.  I^ngford’s  views 
of  ‘  religion’  are  those  propagated  in  the  ‘  We.stmin8ter  Review,*  and 
hu  views  of  ‘e<lucation’  are  those  of  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth.  His 
object  in  thLs  publication  is  to  lulvocate  the  continental  system  of 
education  in  England.  We  have  not  any  .sympathy  with  his  hope 
of  seeing  *  a  system  of  free  national  education  established  in  this  country.* 
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— J  First  IlxMUtry  of  Greece.  By  the  author  of  ‘  Amy  llerlH-rt;  Ac. 
pp.  345.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  A  small  volume  desigiunl  for 
young  rea«itT8,  and  well  adapted  to  introduce  them  to  an  intelligent 
knowlodgi^  of  Gn^cian  history.  The  facts  ^e  mainly  derived  from  the 
larger  work  of  Bishop  Thirlwall. —  The  rdijrims  Frogre^ts.  By  John 
Bunyam  A  new  iHlition,  with  a  I^lemoir  by  J.  M.  Ilaiw  pp.  330. 
liondon:  Ingram,  Cooke,  and  Co.  Another  edition  of  Bunyan’s  im¬ 
mortal  work,  distinguished  by  8c*V(‘ral  appropriate  Illttstratii/tiSy  and  by 
a  brief  memoir,  comprising  the  chief  incidents  of  the  authors  life,  and 
full  of  honorable  8yra|uithy  with  his  views.  The  text  of  this  edition 
ia  founde<l  on  that  of  Mr.  Offer,  whose  indefatigable  industiy  and  rare 
skill  liave  distanceil  all  cumjHititors,  and  left  little  to  be  desiivd  by  the 
Bflmirers  of  Bunyjurs  gemiins. — Poeuis  on  Slavery.  By  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Southey,  H.  B.  Stowe,  Ac.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Rirl  of  Shaftesbury.  I.,ondon:  Clarke,  B(.‘eton,  and 
Co.  A  collection  of  genuine  and  touching  poetry,  consecr.ited  to  one 
of  the  most  interesting  themes  which  can  engage  the  human  mind. 
The  jKMjts  of  America,  like  those  of  England,  are  happily  identifying 
themselves  with  the  cause  of  human  fri'edom. — Switzerland  ;  Ilistanctd 
and  Descriptive.  Religious’ Tract  Society.  A  number  of  the  J/ont/i/y 
series,  the  title  of  wdiich  is  sulliciently  interesting  to  attract  a  large 
class  of  readers,  in  addition  to  which  there  an.'  evidences  of  extensive 
inquiry,  sound  appreciation  of  the  theme,  and  a  deeply  earnest  spirit. — 
Mary  Anne  WdliiigUni^  the  Soldiers  Daughter^  HV/c,  and  iridoic. 
By  the  Rev.  Richard  Cobbold,  A.M.  pp.  332.  London :  Clarke, 
Boc'ton,  and  Co.  A  new  and  improveil  edition  of  a  work  already 
extensively  know  n,  and  now  issued  at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of 
EighU«n-|H'nce.  It  will  Ini  n*a<l  wdth  increased  inten^t  on  account  of 
‘the  perfect  truth  of  the  nari*ative,’  which  w'e  an*  informed  is  ‘  witliiii 
the  com]>ass  of  any  one's  inquiry.* — The  Guards;  or^  the  JfousfJM 
Troops  of  Englatul.  By  Captain  Rafter.  j>p.  242.  London:  Clarke, 
Boeton,  and  Co.  Another  of  the  cheap  publications  of  the  day,  in 
which  a  larg«*  mass  of  information  is  collected  on  a  theme  wdiich  is  sure 
to  find  a  numerous  and  I’eady  audience.  The  object  of  Capt.  Itaftcr  is 
to  present  ‘  in  a  i>opular  form  a  history  of  the  English  Guards,  juul  a 
narrative  of  the  glorious  exploits  in  wdiich  they  have  borne  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  |)art,  esj>eciidly  in  the  destructive  war  that  sprang  fix)in  the 
French  revolution  and  the  boundless  ambition  of  Na[>oleon.’ — 7/k 
Miners  Sons:  Martin  Luther  and  Henry  Martyn.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
D.  Bell,  M.A.  pp.  101.  London:  Samps<m  Ix)w  and  Son.  The 
substana*  of  two  lectures  illustrative  of  the  life  and  character  of  men 
pwseasing  little  in  common,  save  an  eiu  nest  faith  ami  untinng  devo¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Ikdl  has  execute<l  his  undertaking  with  skill,  and  evinces  a 
conlial  8ymj>athy  with  the  evangelical  views  of  both  his  henx*s. 


ilruiriu  of  t|jr  jlloutl;. 


liORD  ShAFFESBURY  IS  MOST  HONORABLY  DISTINOUISHED  AMONGST  HIS 
coMPEEits.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  philanthropy  of  words; 
nothing  more  nu-e  than  that  of  di‘e<ls.  In  the  former  list  inaiiy  names 
are  found  of  which  the  latter  supplies  no  trace.  The  benevolence  of 
lionl  Shaft4*shiiry  is  pi-acdical.  He  has  first  eraj)loyed  himself  in 
a‘wrtaining  the  natmx?  and  extent  of  the  existing  evil,  and  now 
he  Ret*ks,  with  characteristic  earnestness,  their  correction.  His  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  philanthn^pist  is  consequently  the  growth  of  years.  His 
eiu'liest  efiorts  were  derided.  Men  smiled  inciXMlulously  at  his  labors, 
aiul  n‘fus<»d  him  eivdit  for  sincerity.  In  the  meantime,  however,  a 
solid  basis  was  being  laid  for  his  present  reputation,  and  he  now 
enjoys,  beyoml  any  of  his  con  tern  jK>raries,  the  confidence  an<l  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  classes.  The  extent  of  his  researches  was  strikingly 
shown  on  the  5th,  when  he  moved  in  the  Up]>er  House  that  their 
lordshij>8  shouhl  resolve  themsidves  into  committee  on  the  Juveailt 
Mfmliaincy  liUL  It  is  im]>ossii)le  to  spt'ak  too  highly  of  the  sj>ooch 
he  delivered  on  that  occasion.  There  w’as  no  omtory,  no  geniiw 
in  it,  in  the  or<linary  sense  of  those  terms.  Its  qualities,  however, 
were  vastly  sujxn'ior.  He  was  master  of  his  theme,  had  sj^ai’ed 
no  pains  to  sound  the  d(‘pth  of  the  vice  and  wT(‘tchcdness  he  s<jught  to 
coiTect,  and  produciHl  cm  all  his  auditors  the  impri*88ion  that  he  was 
honestly  concerned  to  imj)rove  the  morals  and  enlarge  the  hHp|)ine8S  of 
his  fellows.  We  can  advert  only  veiy  brielly  to  the  evidence  he 
adduced.  Over  that  evidence  we  have  pondertHl  deeply.  It  is  raixdy 
that  so  nmch  light  is  thrown  on  a  theme  so  revolting.  Indeed,  few 
men  are  to  be  found  who  would  submit  to  the  drudgeiy  of  colU'cting 
the  information  which  his  lordship  communicatcMl.  The  country,  he 
alfinmnl,  wjvs  ‘  quite  weaiy  of  sjKs^hes,  of  pjinqdilets,  and  of  select  com¬ 
mittees  on  the  subject  of  secondary  punishments,*  and  it  was  thcre- 
fon*  .advisable  to  impiire  whether  some  other  method  could  not  be 
devistsl  to  chock  the  evil  which  threatene<l  so  seriously  the  intei*e8t8 
of  society.  Of  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  his  lordshij»  affirmed 
tliat  ‘the  first  ami  greatest  were  the  ]>arents,  the  next  soci<»ty,  and, 
last  of  ,all,  and  least,  w’ore  the  culprits  thems«*lves.*  ‘  ( childhood, ^ 
he  alleged,  ‘  was  the  s^asl-time  of  crime,’  and  it  was  sjHicmlly  needful, 
tluTi'foro,  to  prob^ct  children  from  temptation  if  w’e  wotild  cut  off  the 
supply  which  at  present  recruits  the  ranks  of  jirofessional  thieves,  lii 
proof  of  the  eorroctn«^ss  of  his  views  he  ad<iuced  several  witnesses  of 
'cry  various  characters,  but  whose  testimony  is  bj  the  s.arae  effect.  Of 
ninety  thieves  rt*siding  in  one  institution,  he  ascertained  that  sixty- 
tw<»  U^n  to  thieve  under  fifteen  years  of  agc‘,  and  many  of  them 
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from  twelve.  To  one  liuiidnxl  City  Missionaries  and  Ragjjed  School 
Teachers  liis  lonlship  proposed  the  inquiry, — ‘  How  many  latls  do  you 
estimate  are  tliore  who,  having  lived  honestly  up  to  the  ago  of  twenty, 
afterwanls  fall  away,  enter  ui>on  vicious  coui-ses,  and  turn  out  criiui- 
iials  V  And  the  answer  he  had  received  from  every  one  of  thesi*  one 
hundrt‘d  gentlemtui  w’as, — ‘  \ot  two  in  a  humhetl' 

The  total  number  of  childi-en  in  L»>ndon  under  fifteen  yi  ai-s  of  age 
living  in  idleness,  uiUHluoated,  and  apparently  neglectisl  by  their 
|)aiviits,  is  estiinate<l  at  20,041.  ‘Now,  this  number,’  said  Lord 
Shaftesbury’,  ‘though  large  and  jxu-ilous,  is  not  any  immediate  cun- 
ceni.  The  total  numl>er,  as  stated  by  the  jK)lice,  of  tmined  mendicants 
and  vagrants,  frequenters  of  liKlging-houses,  nearly’,  if  not  actually,  Is 
about  3098;  of  these,  without  parents,  148;  with  parents  able  to 
maintain  them,  330;  with  parents  able  to  contribute  to  them,  1770 — 
making  of  children  wdiose  piirents  could  maintain  them,  but  did  not, 
210G;  the  iiuml)cr  w’hose  parents  sent  them  out  to  beg,  and  live  in 
idleness  and  profligacy’  on  their  earnings,  equal  the  mnaining  844. 
Thi.s  is  confirme<l  by  the  testimony  of  a  jH*rson  engaged  last  year  to 
jK*i*ainbulate  the  town,  and  examine  the  vagi*5Uits.  He  stated  that  of 
»evt‘ral  hundred  children  tniced  to  their  homes,  a  very  large  proiM^iiiou 
were  o(  pai*ents  who  could  maintain  them, — ‘  many  earning  as  much 
as  10s.  a-wtH-'k  and  upwmxls.’  He  (the  E;vrl  of  Shaftesbury)  was 
as.sure<l  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Adiuns  that  it  was  the  result  of  his  judicial 
exj>eri(mce  that  ‘  the  ability  of  these  parents  to  supiK^H  their  children 
Wiis  the  i*ule  aiid  not  the  excej)tion.’ 

The  number  of  profe.ssed  thieves  is  under  0000.  Their  habits 
being  confirmed,  little  hoj>e  can  be  entertained  of  their  nforiua- 
tion,  but  not  so  with  the  children  from  whose  ranks  this  class  is 
recruited.  ‘  It  is  veiy  difficult,’  said  his  lordship,  ‘  to  ivstmin  or 
reform  OUOO  adult  thieves,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  insist  on  the 
e<lucation  of  3000  childivn.’  The  j>overty  of  parents  is  usually  n*- 
garde<l  as  the  main  cause*  of  juvenile  delinquency’,  but  Lord  Shaftesbury 
maintained — and  it  is  difficult  to  disprove  his  statement — that  this  is 
utterly  untnie.  ‘  Let  us  gt*t  rid  of  the  notion,’  he  says,  ‘  that  lucudi- 
cancy  and  vagnincy  and  the  beginning  of  crime  were  the  effects  of 
|>overty— of  the  poverty,  ho  meant,  of  the  parents.  It  was  no  such 
tiling.  In  the  first  place,  the  returns  he  had  quotetl  amply  show'e<l  it. 
Air.  Clay  a.sserte<l  that  his  infonnant,  a  very’  pmctiseil  thief,  knew  but 
one  instance  of  actiuil  disti’ess  as  the  causi^  <^f  crime ;  the  ins|>ector  he 
(the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  employed  told  him  that  he  found  thepan'uts 
of  alM>ut  tw’o  hundnsl  earning  1  Os.  a  week  and  upwards,  and  as  many 
more,  quit4*  ca|v\ble  of  work,  living  in  itlleness  and  di.ssij>ation  on  the 
eainings  of  their  wretched  childivn.  Now’,  w’as  it  not  manifest  that  the 
pamits  were  the  true  criminals)  Ho  knew  nothing  on  which  all  tes¬ 
timony  was  so  concuirent ;  it  had  jMVssed  into  a  proverb  at  all  iiu'ctiugs^ 
and  discussions — alw’ay’s  asserted  and  never  disputed — that  w’e  “should 
never  do  any  real  g<xHl  until  we  should  have  a  new  generation  of 
parents.  The  children  w’ere  dis{iatched  with  ordera  to  bring  back  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  Should  they’  fail  to  obtain  enough,  they  feared 
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to  go  home,  aiul  waiidcixHi  about  the  streets  for  davys  and  uights 
togi'thor.’ 

U|>ou  this  army  of  facts.  Lord  Sluvftesbiuy  i>n>i>oses  to  deal  no 
longer  with  results;  ‘  not  to  filter  the  stream,  but  to  cleanse  the  foun¬ 
tain,  and  lay  hold  of  the  pjiivnts  themselves.*  With  this  view  he 
reconunends  an  extension  of  the  Vagrant  Act,  so  ivs  to  emj>ower 
magistniU's  to  take  up  childivn  found  begging  in  the  streets,  and  to 
place  them  in  a  coui'se  of  education.  *  Tiiey  wanted,’  he  i*emarke<l, 

‘  the  jwwer  to  supersede  the  authority  of  a  corrupted  and  corrupting 
p((jx>nt — to  place  the  child  in  a  sj\fe  place  of  education,  and  make,  at 
the  same  time,  the  paivnt  i*es]>onsible  for  all  charges.’  Agi\inst  the 
objection  to  which  such  a  plan  is  open,  his  lordship  maintained  that  it 
was  not  for  punishment,  but  for  prottH,‘tion  simply  that  the  young 
mendicant  was  to  be  apprelnmded ;  and  he  illustrated  his  views  by  a 
case  which  had  recently  fallen  under  his(»w'n  observation: — ‘  A  lad  that 
had  In'cn  discarde<l  by  his  parents  fell  down  with  a  fever  on  the  steps 
of  a  house.  A  gentleman  who  was  pjvssing  by  hail  him  conveyed  to 
the  Fever  Hospital.  The  fever  was  a  godsend  to  the  lad.  In  the  hos- 
])ital  he  was  jdaced  under  the  care  of  his  excellent  and  able  friend  Dr. 
SouthwtxMl  Smith.  The  kind  doctor  had  brought  the  case  under  his 
notice  for  the  purj)ose  of  impiiring  wln‘tlier  there  wjw  not  some  refuge 
in  which  the  lad  might  be  j)laced.  He  knew  of  one,  into  which  the 
boy  wius  intn>duccd.  The  boy  remained  in  the  refuge  until  ho  was 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  certainly  was  a  most 
towanlly  youth,  exhibiting  great  mental  and  bodily  improvement. 
After  he  had  b<H?n  in  the  institution  some  time,  his  mother  prosen ttnl 
herself  at  the  gi\te  and  dcmandc<l  that  ln*r  son  should  be  restored  to 
her.  Such  cases  fi*«‘queutly  occurred.  He  fortunately  haj)|»ened  to 
be  in  the  refuge  at  the  moment,  and  resisted  the  woman’s  wislies.  He 
found  her  a  dninken,  dirty  ]xn*son,  and  ])orhaps  he  went  beyoinl  the 
law,  hut  he  succ(*eded  in  frightening  her  by  a  thn^at  of  j>rostHnition  for 
neglect  of  her  child.  It  would  have  touched  their  lordships  very 
deeply  if  they  could  have  witnes.sed  the  agony  in  which  the  lad  clung 
to  the  teacher  and  the  other  lads  in  the  j)lace,  imploring  that  he  might 
not  Ik?  sent  away.  At  this  moment  the  lad  was  in  the  receipt  of  very 
liirge  wages  in  a  veiy  resj>ectiible  situation  in  Nottingham,  and  he  no 
sooner  was  in  this  situation  than  he  siuit  for  his  mother,  took  her  to 
his  home,  and  that  woman  was  now  as  respectable  a  i)er8on  as  could  be 
found  in  the  neighl>oiirhoo<l  of  Nottingham.’ 

There  was  a  general  concurnmee  in  the  outline  of  his  lordship’s  plan, 
but  various  objections  were  urgt'd  to  some  of  its  provisions.  The  bill 
l^sse<l  through  committee  pro  forunt,  and  was  then  rt^ferred,  for  con¬ 
sideration,  to  the  P(K)r  Ijiw  Board.  We  trust  that  it  will  sfieeiiily  re- 
aj>pear,  and  wdth  as  much  amendment  as  jwssible,  will  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature. 

The  Ec(’lesi.\stical  Courts  were  the  subject  of  renewed  dis- 
CU88ION  ON  THE  5tii.  They  wt*re  introduced  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
tx)llier,  who  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  transfer  the  tc^sta- 
nieutary  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  the  Courts  of 
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Common  I^w  anti  to  the  County  Cimrts.  The  honorable  member  for 
Plymouth  prefacetl  his  proi>osiil  by  referring  to  his  motion  in  Manh 
last,  whieh  he  withdn^w  ‘  t)n  the  assiu*auce  of  the  government  that 
they  wen*  )»re|Mired  to  deal  sjH.'etlily  and  at  once  with  thest*  disgi'at'eful 
abuses.*  Fintling  that  their  measure  would  not  be  fortheoming  during 
the  present  session,  Mr.  Collier  asketl  leave  to  introtliicti  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  UittiUiienUiry  jurisdidion,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  avowetl  his  conviction  tliat  there  was  ‘no  imjde  of 
etiectually  and  thoroughly  settling  this  (piestion  short  of  the  abolition 
of  every  hkjclesiastiad  Court  in  the  kingdom,  and  tninsferring  all  their 
jurisdiction  that  wjis  of  a  useful  cliaracter  to  the  other  tribunals,  and 
having  new'  ami  etiicient  Ecclesiastic4il  Courts,  if  that  weiv*  thought 
nt>c<«sary,  for  the  purjKkses  of  church  discipline.’  The  iiLiin  features  of 
his  bill  w'ens  that  all  wills  resj)ecting  which  there  is  no  dispute  sh«»uld 
be  proved  in  the  County  Courts  having  jurisdiction  in  tlie  ‘district 
w'hen*  the  testator  lived  at  the  time  of  his  dwith;’  that  the  will  lu'ing 
registerctl  in  such  court,  and  a  probate  granted,  the  original  will 
.shoulil  be  sc‘nt  to  a  registrar-general  in  Ixuulon ;  and  that  in  the  event 
of  ilisputes,  all  cases  under  £300  should  be  settletl  in  the  County 
Coxirti  and  those  of  greater  amount  Ikj  tnuisferred  to  the  .sujKTior 
Courts  of  Common  l.:iw'.  Ijoi'd  Palmerston  consenteil  to  tlu*  motion, 
and  assunsl  the  House,  ‘  that  if  no  meiisuiv  on  the  subject  was  yet 
prcpaml  by  the  government,  that  diil  not  arise  from  any  iudif- 
feivnce  or  any  change  of  intention  on  their  ]»iirt,  but  from  the  great 
]>i\*ssure  of  public  business,  ami  lK*cause  tlie  government  thought 
it  better,  instead  of  bringing  in  a  bill,  as  his  honorable  ami  learned 
friend  pn»]>i.tsi‘d  U)  do,  and  letting  it  lie  over  till  next  session, 
to  ilelay  the  projK>.sition  of  any  measure  till  next  year,  when  they 
w'ould  have  the  lK*nelit  of  the  rejairt  of  the  commission  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  gixater  leisuiv  for  wnsideiation  during  the  recess.’  The  una¬ 
nimity  of  the  House  was  complete,  and  w'e  ilo  ho|K.*  the  time  is  at 
length  come  when  the  monstnjus  abuses,  .so  long  complaimsl  of,  will 
rtx*eive  an  etlV*ctual  cori'ection.  ‘There  w’as  one  thing,’  sjiid  the 
Attorney-t*enei*al,  ‘on  which  he  took  it  they  were  all  agived,  both  in 
that  HoiLse*  and  out  t>f  it,  and  to  wdiich  even  Doctoi's’  CV^mnums  hardly 
ventured  to  raise  a  disst*nting  voice — namely’,  that  the  jurisdiction  ot 
the  Ecclesiivsticjd  Courts  in  matter's  ti‘stamentary  did  require  great  and 
oompleti*  n*form.* 

FkW  TllI.NOS  IIAVK  OCCUKUEl)  FOU  SOME  YEARS  PAST  lliorc  disCP- 
ililable  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  moiv  disiippointing  to  the 
country’,  tlian  the  vote  t^iken  on  the  5th  on  the  pixjceduiv  ot  the 
Admiralty  department  of  Lord  Derby’s  government.  After  an  in- 
eli'ectual  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir  John  I’akington 
to  prevent  the  intixxluction  of  the  subjt*ct,  Mr.  Keating  moved,  pur- 
.suant  to  notiev:  ‘That  ivfcrring  to  the  rej»ort  of  the  Select  Committee 
t»n  l>ocky’ard  I’nunotions,  :ind  the  evidence  ujK>n  which  it  is  founded, 
this  House  is  of  opinion  that  during  the  administration  of  the  laic 
Hoard  of  Admiralty  the  ]>atronage  of  dockvai'd  ju’omotions  and  the 
intlueiioc  ot  the  AilminUty  w’ere  useil  ami  exercised  for  j»olitical  pur* 
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poees  to  an  extent  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  reflect  discredit  upon 
that  de|Xirtinent  of  the  government,  and  to  imjwiir  the  etliciency  of  the 
service.’  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  evidence  adduceil  in  .sup)K)rt 
of  this  motion.  The  subject  ha.s  been  so  frequently  lx*fore  the  House 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  are  well  known  ;  and  the  names  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  and  of  Mr.  Stafford  have  become,  in  consequence, 
a  synonym  for  otticial  neglect  and  the  gix)8sest  corruption.  Our  only 
wonder  is,  how  men  could  venture,  in  the  year  1852,  so  to  prostitute 
the  jiatronage  of  their  oflice  as  the  late  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  is 
proved  to  have  done.  We  can  only  account  for  the  fact  on  the  supjK>- 
sition  that  the  gjime  played  by  the  Derby  administration  was  felt  to 
be  a  desjKjrate  one,  whose  only  chance  of  success  was  the  unscrupulous 
use  of  every  means  which  the  iK)ssession  of  oflice  oonferre<l.  Happily 
the  effort  failed.  Public  morality  wjis  sufliciently  outraged  by 
the  attempt;  wx*  have  been  sjmrod  the  disgrace  winch  must  have 
atUmded  its  suecessfld  issue.  The  tactics  pursiu^d  by  the  opposition 
on  Mr.  Keating’s  motion  were  in  keeping  with  the  dmls  which  that 
motion  wais  designe<l  to  brand.  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  a  view  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  the  subject,  first  attempted  to  move  an 
adjournment  of  the  lionise,  but  being  pronounce<l  out  of  order,  and 
the  c^LH(*  having  bi‘en  stated  by  INIr.  Keating  at  considerable  hmgth, 
Sir  John  Pakington  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate^  in  a 
sj>et*ch  reflecting  severely  on  the  committei*  which  had  examined  into 
the  allcgiHl  delinquencies  of  the  Admiralty  Board.  Both  Mr.  Di.sraeli 
and  Sir  John  Pakington  demanded  an  oppoilunity  of  replying  to  the 
charges  preferred.  A  change,  however,  suddenly  passed  over  their 
views.  It  was  late  in  the  evening,  the  lIoiLse  was  thin,  and  the 
0|)|H)sition  deemed  themselves  strong  enough  to  get  rid  of  the  motion. 
Sir  John  Pakington  therefore  voted  against  his  own  proposition,  and  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  was  negatived  by  95  to  79.  Four  divisions 
subsequently  took  place,  the  last  of  which  carried  the  adjonniment  of  the 
House  l)y  loo  to  59.  The  effect  of  this  vote  is  to  erase  from  the  noticc- 
j«qKT  the  motion  of  censure  on  the  late  Admiralty  administration, 
than  which  it  is  ditlicnlt  to  imagine  anything  more  inconsistent  with 
its  vaunted  |>»irity,  or  more  deiqdy  disgraceful  to  the  parties  concerned. 

The  (»pposition,  as  the  ‘Times’  justly  remark.s,  have  thu.s  ‘  iden- 
tihwl  themselves  fully  with  the  corniptions  of  the  late  Board  of  Admi- 
nklty,  and  must  be  content  to  bear  the  odium  which  the  8up|M)rt 
and  champion.ship  of  such  inicpiity  inevitably  draws  after  it.  Asserting 
the  purity  of  the  Board,  they  "have  done  everything  they  could  to 
wriggle  out  of  the  nece.ssity  of  suj)porting  by  argument  the  truth  of  tliat 
which  they  afh'ct  to  believe;  aflectingto  deny  the  fa irne.ss  and  impartiality 
uf  the  committee,  they  have  shrunk  from  the  t<*st  ottered  them  by 
j  rd  i^ymour,  of  jMnnting  out  a  single  statiunent  not  borne  out  by 
the  evidence,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  their  own  probjsfations  and  actions, 
lave  .sheltered  thenrselves  behind  a  casual  and  momentary  majority 
rjina  that  investigation  and  dlscu.ssion  which  they  drawled  while  they 
desire*,  ami  shrank  from  while  they  secmal  to  challenge.* 
Ihe  deci.*»ioii  of  the  House  reflects  severely  on  the  ojqwsition,  and 
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is  far  from  cre<Htable  to  its  more  liben\l  meml>ers.  The  country  will 
iiaturully  ask,  how  was  it  that  only  4‘J  membei*s  wen*  foinid  to 
vote  against  sucli  a  motion  \  Many  wei*ks  elapstnl  after  the  j>rest‘nta- 
tion  of  its  committee’s  reiK)^  before  tlie  House  was  jisked  to  j»ro- 
nounce  judgment  on  the  delinquents.  Their  guilt  ha<l  bi*en  esta- 
blishcNl  on  the  cleam*st  evidence,  and  no  uninterested  man  enter¬ 
tained  a  doubt  on  tla*  point,  yet  the  House  permitted  the  eriininals 
to  est'aj»e  without  even  the  ct*nsui*e  of  words.  Is  it  for  this  that 
the  toils,  and  anxieties,  and  .saeritiees,  of  our  reprt*st*ntative  system 
are  incurrtHl?  We  trow  not.  ‘There  never  was  a  ease  which  inon* 
iinj)eriousIy  requirt*d  that  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  Ixj  deliberately  weighe«l  and  solemnly  given.  There  never 
was  a  res|>on.sibility  vvliich  could  so  little  bear  to  be  evaded  or  tritlt*d 
with.  The  Hous«^  is  nske<l  for  its  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty 
on  a  case  laid  lH*fort*  it,  foundeil  on  evidence  carefully  taken  and  deli- 
lK*rately  sift^nl.  This  great  issue  is  jmt  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
it  Hings  it  on  one  side  and  atljourns.  There  are  a  hundred  members 
whom  party  fei'liug  and  jK*rsonal  considerations  bind  to  protect  the  de¬ 
linquents,  and  the  remaining  five  hundi*ed  cannot  produce  an  equal 
number  to  sup|>ort  the  accusation !  The  eoui*t  will  not  entertain  the 
eau.se  ;  it  abdicates  its  juris<liction.’ 

ThK  AnVKHTISEMKNT  DuTY,  WE  ARE  GLAD  TO  RErOUT,  IS  AT 
LENGTH  ABANDONED.  Few  mcivsui*es  of  the  present  government  will 
give  .so  much  satisfaction,  and  the  manner  in  wdiich  it  has  Ikxui  accom- 
pli.slK*<l  does  honor  to  Mr.  Gibson  and  his  a.s.sociates,  while  it  evinces 
the  singular  tenacity  w'ith  wdiich  the  Chancellor  of  the  KxcluHjuor 
clung  to  this  most  inexjXHlient  and  j>ernicious  tax.  On  the  1st  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  a  committee  of  the  House,  propos*^!  to  reduce  it  from 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  to  .six|)i*nce.  This  W’tus  a  large  concession, 
and  mini.sters  hojH‘d  thereby  to  stave  otl*  the  general  discussion.  In 
this,  however,  they  weix*  disapi>ointed.  A  majority  of  the  House  had 
previously  voUhI  agaimst  the  tax  in  toto^  and  Mr.  Gib.son,  therefore,  in 
consistency  with  his  j>revious  coursi*,  proposal  as  an  amendment  that 
‘all  duties  now  chargeable  on  advertisements  Ije rej)i*ale<l  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  this  Hou.se  of  the  14th  of  Ajudl  last.’  On  a  di¬ 
vision  the  amendment  wivs  rejecte<l  by  a  majority  of  ten, — theniimWra 
In'ing  99  for  and  109  again.st  it.  The  resolution  of  Ai>ril  last  lutd 
lH*en  caiTitHl  by  200  against  ICO,  and  the  majority  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  on  tho  1st  imstant,  is  only  to  be  explainc*il  by  the  fact  sUted 
by  Mr.  llright,  that  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ‘  had  some  forty 
inemWrs  Ixihind  him,  connecteil  wdth  the  government,  w'ho  would  vote 
for  Is.  Gd.,  or  Id.,  or  for  nothing,  just  as  he  a.sked  them.’  The  triumph 
of  ministei's,  however,  Wiis  short-live<l.  IMany’  who  had  attended 
to  vote  at  their  bidding  left  the  Hou.s«?  immetliately  alter  the 
division,  and  a  stvond  vote  being  taken,  government  was  left  in  a 
minority  of  five,  and  afterwards,  on  Mr.  Craufurd’s  amendment,  that  a 
cipher  (0)  bi*  suKstitutcsl  for  ‘  sixjieijce,*  the  minority  was  increa.sed  to 
nine.  In  the  former  case,  the  numbers  were  G3  in  favor  of  a  six|>onny 
duty,  and  08  agaimst  it ;  and  iu  the  latter  70  in  favor  of  Mr.  Craulurds 
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ameudniont,  and  G1  agwnst  it.  We  hail  this  result  as  an  impoilont 
gti‘p  in  the  right  direction,  and  hoj>e  it  will  be  sjKHjdily  followed  by  an 
abolition  of  the  other  taxes  on  knowledge.  On  the  2l8t  Mr.  Gladstone 
reporUnl  that  ‘  the  government  had  resolved  to  defer  to  the  opinion  of 
what  was  undo\ibteiUy  a  real  majority  of  that  House  wdth  i*egard  to  tho 
advertisement  duty and  on  being  asked  when  the  tax  would  cease, 
replied  ‘  that  there  was  no  reason  why  it  (the  bill)  should  not  become 
law  at  the  conclusion  of  next  week,  or,  at  the  latest,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  following  week.*  It  would  have  been  well  if  this  had  been  done 
earlier,  and  with  a  better  giuce.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
hati  due  warning,  and  might  have  made  ‘  political  capital’  of  what  is 
now  n‘gai*dtHl  as  mere  necessity.  We  rejoice,  however,  in  the  fact,  ami 
tho  friends  of  })opulai*  intelligence  may  learn  from  it  to  be  instant  in 
sciison  and  out  of  season,  never  despairing  of  a  good  cause,  but  watch¬ 
ing  the  oj)jK)rtunity  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  arise  of  cariying  it  to 
a  successful  issue. 

Govern-ment  of  I>rDiA  Bill. — As  might  be  .safely  predicted  after 
the  division  on  Sir  Charles  Wood’s  Bill  on  the  fii*st  reading,  the  ministers 
are  having  their  own  way  altogether  in  this  inqHjrtant  matter.  Tho 
whole  of  the  original  clau.ses  have  been  discusscnl  and  passeil,  the  last, 
the  forty-tirst,  being  affirmed  on  Friday  night,  the  22nd  inst.  Tho 
new  classes  were  brought  forward  on  Monday  the  2oth,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  now  that  tho  ministerial  plans  are  adopted  in  their 
integrity.  Divisions  have  taken  j)lace  on  several  of  the  clauses,  but 
all  have  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  majority  for  ministei’s.  Four 
distinct  issues  have  been  raised — namely,  delay  of  legislation,  until 
the  sitting  committee  has  concluded  its  labors  ;  direct  government 
by  the  Crown  ;  nomination  of  the  six  new  members  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  by  the  Court  itself,  subject  to  a  veto  of  the  Crown,  in  place  of 
dircHJt  nomination  by  the  Crown  ;  and  the  admission  of  natives  to  the 
supreme  council  of  India.  In  the  coui’se  of  the  discuasious  on  the.se 
considerable  Rorene.ss  has  been  manifestc‘d  by  the  rej»resontatives 
of  the  Honorable  Company  in  the  House,  at  the  infusion  of  the  new 
element,  the  Crown  nominees  ;  and  it  has  been  fairly  urged  that,  if  Sir 
Charles  WchkI’s  eulogy  on  the  Comj)any  w’ere  correct, — the  statu  quo  of 
the  prest*nt  double  government  should  be  preserved, — the  six  Crown 
nomine(*s  were  so  much  surplusage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  3Ian- 
chester  sch(x>l  have  urged  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
^ntrol  did  not  diaw  a  correct  j)icture  of  the  state  of  India,  and  that 
It  was  needful  to  introduce  members  into  the  Court  by  other  means 
than  the  votes  of  proprietoi*s  of  Ea.st  India  stock,  e.sja*cially  seeing  that 
Votes  m  such  cases  were  sought  and  obtainetl  for  a  co)tJ<iib:ration.  Sir 
•lames  (iraham,  incautiously,  and  somewhat  inconsistently,  after  his 
high  praLse  of  the  Company,  let  it  out,  that  (iiie  object  of  the  plan  of 
uomiiiees  was  to  initiate  direct  government  by  the  Crow  n,  w'hieli  eouM 
not  be  deferred  more  than  twenty  yeai*s,  if  so  long.  The  results 
of  the  si^rie.s  of  debates  may  be  briefly  told, — the  double  government  is 
to  he  continued;  the  Board  of  Directors  is  to  be  rcdueeil  to  eighteen, 
of  whom  six  are  ultimately  to  be  Crown  nominees;  the  natives  are  not 
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to  be  admitted  into  the  highest  othces  ;  Haileybury  is  to  bo  o]>e))isl  to 
public  comjHjtitioii.  including  natives  of  Iinlia  ;  and  Addisi^’ornln.*  Is 
to  remain  as  it  is, — that  is,  admissions  are  to  be  by  nontinalion  of  the 
Directors.  The  goveniment  in  India  is  to  be  improved  in  its  materiel, 
and  unquestionably  the  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  efteetiKl  is  one  of 
the  best  featun«  of  the  mejisure.  The  executive  and  legislative  of 
India  w’anUsl  strengthening  and  improving.  Theix?  have  Ikn  h  many 
little  episinles  during  the  debiites,  in  which  Mr.  Bright,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Sir  J.  W.  Hogg  on  the  other,  have  been  conspicuous  as 
coml)atants.  The  Manchester  school  and  the  Kiist  India  Conquiny  are 
evidently  in  no  verj^  good  otlour  each  with  the  other.  The  conviction 
amongst  the  more  far-seeing  of  the  House  of  Commons  seems  to  be, 
that  the  present  measure  is  exj)erimental,  and  that  at  no  distant  day 
the  rule  of  India  must  be  the  direct  one  of  the  British  Crown.  It  is 
idle  to  talk  of  such  an  (U'cidmt  in  the  rule  of  the  Company  a>  being, 
per  the  beau  ideal  of  right  rule  in  such  a  case.  The  hy{H»thesis 
assumes  that  the  gigantic  anomaly  prt‘sented  by  the  fact  of  1  oO  millions 
of  people  being  ndeil  by  a  commercial  comj>any,  ha.s  funiislied  the  only 
and  the  l)est  nuxlel  on  which  the  British  people  can  exei\*ise  tlicir 
sovendgnty  over  India!  The  truth  is,  that  the  government  has  shnink 
from  the  task  of  jussuming  at  once  the  direct  rule,  and  will  put  ofl‘  the 
disagreeable  and  onerous  duty  until  the  people  of  England  come  to  Ihj 
80  thoroughly  informed  on  Indian  atlairs  that  the  absunlity  and 
anomaly  of  the  existing  relations  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  to  its 
Indian  subjects  can  no  longer  lie  maintaiiKsl. 

The  Government  Edication  Bill  has  been  at  len(;tii  aban- 
T>ONED  FOR  THE  SESSION,  without  a  second  reading.  Lord  John  Russell 
having  previously  expressed  his  determination  to  j)ress  the  second 
n*ading  of  the  bill,  although  he  w’ould  not  carr}'  it  into  committee. 
Hendn  his  lordship  has  doubtless  aided  discreetly  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Government,  but  w’e  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  cou!*si‘  he  has 
adopUnl  is  e<jually  ronducive  to  the  public  interest.  We  confess  that 
we  should  Ik‘  gla<l  to  see  the  question  of  jiopular  instruction  brought 
bt\ck  into  the  arena  of  jwirliamentaiy’  investigiition  and  discussion,  it 
Indiig  therel)y  witlulniwn  from  the  secret,  irresponsible,  and  unconsti- 
tuthmal  Inxly — the  C'ominitU'c  of  Council  on  Education — by  which 
the  va.st  and  extending  system  of  mea.sures  now*  in  oj>emtinn  is  con- 
ductinl.  In  the  present  case,  the  bill  l>eing  abandonetl,  the  minute  of 
the  2nd  of  Aju  il,  doing  for  a  large  }>art  of  the  country'  the  same  thing, 
remains  in  foree,  and  there'  seems  to  la*  no  limit  to  the  mischief  which 
may  lx*  thus  quietly  ethvteil.  It  is  time,  w*e  think,  that  public  atten¬ 
tion  should  Im*  more  jHunti'dly  <lirected  to  the  proc'ci'dings  of  the 
i!ommitt4*e  of  Council,  and  we  should  re*joice  to  see  placed  on  tlic 
rex'onls  of  Barliament  a  notice  of  a  motion,  to  be  bnuight  fonvju*d 
early  in  tlu*  ensuing  st*ssion,  for  the  apjKdntment  of  a  select  committee 
of  inquiry. 

The  EniNBi  Roii  and  Canonoate  Anm  ity-Tax  Abolition  Bill 
was  the  subji'ct  of  deluite  on  the  IDth.  This  bill  is  conft'sscilly  a  com¬ 
promise,  though,  os  usually  ha)>p<‘ns  in  such  cases,  the  church  has,  by 
far,  the  best  ot  the  bargain.  Unable  to  maintiiin  her  former  position, 
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ihf  comlesoendiiigly  submits  to  l>ai*tt'r  a  small  fraction  of  her  claims,  f»>r 
security  to  the  remainder.  She  cannot  ntain  all,  and  is  ther«»fore 
willing  to  relinquish  a  trifle,  on  condition  that  the  consoliilattnl  fund 
become*  sec\irity  for  the  rest.  We  admire  the  subtilty,  but  cannot  see 
the  equity  of  this  Rn*angi*ment.  The  dissenters  of  hMinbui'gh  are  said 
to  be  j>arties  to  the  scheme.  For  their  own  sakes,  we  hojH'  it  is  not  so. 

A  more  flain^int  depailuiv  from  their  profe8fH*d  principles  cannot  well 
be  imagined.  The  subject  has  freipiently  betui  under  the  consideration 
of  1‘arliament.  It  has  been  inquiretl  into  by  the  governmei\t,  and  by 
a  select  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  measure  now  submitted  by 
the  Ixml  Advocate  is,  he  informs  us,  ‘in  most  material  resj)ects, 
exactly  the  same  a.s  that  which  hail  been  handed  to  him  by  his  jmsle-^ 
cessor.’  The  main  provisions  of  the  measure  are,  to  annul  the 
exemption  at  pri'sent  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  legal  pn)fession ;  to 
reilui'e  the  uuml)er  of  minLstei*s  from  eighteen  to  fifteen ;  to  abolish  the 
existing  annuity-tax,  luid  to  levy  in  its  stead  a  rate  of  three  i>er  cent,  on 
the  rental ;  to  pay  into  the  consolidaU‘d  fund  a  sum  suflicient  to  make 
up  the  stijxjnds  of  the  clergy,  and  ultimately  to  apply  to  this  puiqKKse 
‘  a  certain  sum  from  the  revenues  of  the  deans  of  the  Cha[K‘l  Koval.* 
The  present  .sti))end  of  the  ministei’s  is  about  £000,  and  it  is  proposeil 
to  tix  it  at  £oi)0.  The  Lord  Advocate  alleged  that  the  mea.sure  was 
frameil  ‘  in  the  spirit  of  a  fair  compixnuise,*  adding  that  it  ‘  was  the 
first  measure  which  had  n^ceived  the  genend  concunxmee  of  all  parties, 
and  tl»at  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh,  wdiich  embraced  church- 
establishmcnt  men,  free  churchmen,  and  ej»iscoj>alians,  had  almost 
unanimously  concurred  in  recommending  it.’  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  M.P. 
for  Stockjmrt,  mov’ed  as  an  amendment  that  the  bill  be  ri‘ad  that  day 
six  months,  which  was  seconded  by  ^Ir.  Hadfield.  Mr.  Smith’s  spi'ech 
was  crowiKnl  with  facts  which  'went  clearly  to  show  that  the  measure 
was  unrighteous  ;  partaking  of  the  vicious  nature  of  all  compromises 
where  principle  is  conccnied,  and  only  adapted  to  bolster  uj»  for  a  time 
a  system  which  tlie  public  mind  li.os  outgrown.  Prior  to  ISK),  the 
annuity-tax  w'as  collected  by  the  cor|M)nition  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
amount  raised  in  twenty  years  exceeded  by  £37,1-0  the  sums  paid  to  the 
clerg\'.  In  1808,  a  bill  was  framed  i>n  this  subject,  ‘which  contained,’ 
said  Mr.  Smith,  ‘  a  clause  smuggliMl  in,  perj)ctratinga  gros.s  pious  frainl 
on  the  |>eople  of  Scotland.’  TIic  number  of  stipe  nds  w'lns  raised  from 
aix  to  eighteen,  and  the  amount  of  salaiy  from  £330  to  £7o0.  Many 
Liw-suits  followed,  and  the  corpomtion  ultimately  engaged  to  j)ay  the 
clerg)’ .f.o^O  a-year  each  until  1820.  At  that  time  tlie  mini.sters  under¬ 
took  to  collect  the  tax  themselves,  and  the  difliculty  of  niising  it  became 
iniu|K.Table.  In  1848,  ^Ir.  J.  S.  Lefevn)  'W’jis  deputed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Lord  John  Kus.sell  to  go  to  Edinburgh  with  a  view  of  inquiring 
into  the  natuix  of  the  tax,  and  from  his  report  we  learn,  amongst 
other  things,  ‘that  out  of  £lO,(MM)  paid  in  one  year  to  this  tax, 
uf  £8000  ?<y«  'paid  hjf  ptrsoiM  V'ho  utrvfr  tcent  to  church* 
^  e  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  other  details  furnished  by  the 
houonible  member,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  strongly  rccom- 
mmding  them  to  our  readers. 

Macauliiy  argued  at  considerable  length  in  support  of  the 
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miiiiHterial  iiicasurt?,  but  it  requires  far  more  ingenuity  than  we  |)088e88 
to  discover  the  relevancy  of  the  facts  he  8taU‘d  to  the  C(niclusion  at 
which  he  arrivetl.  He  adraitUnl  the  grievance;  asserted  tliat  the 
Eilinburgh  clergy,  in  proj>ortion  to  the  j)oi>ulation,  cost  ‘  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  the  clergy  of  the  other  great  to>Mis  of  Scotland 
and  argutnl,  that  if  a  church  ‘  inspired  fi*elings  op|K>sed  to  atfection  and 
respect,  better  that  it  should  not  exist  at  all ;  yet  implored  the  House, 

‘  for  the  sake  of  the  jK'ace  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  sake  of  the  jK‘ace  of 
Scotland,  for  the  sake  of  the  Establisheil  Church,  not  to  reject  the 
bill.*  A  more  glaring  instance  of  the  non  sequitur  we  have  never  met 
with. 

Several  other  members  spoke  on  the  measure,  and  Mr.  Miall  con- 
densetl  in  a  few  words  the  main  objection  to  which  the  bill  is  liable. 

*  The  taxing,*  said  the  honomble  member,  ‘  of  the  large  majority  for 
the  sup|K>rt  of  the  religion  of  a  small  minority  Nvas  a  }>roniinent  prin¬ 
ciple  in  this  bill,  and  that  was  a  principle  which  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  himself  (Mr.  Macaulay)  entirely  condemned.  Keligious  instnic- 
tion  had  to  be  provided  for  bOOO  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  and 
extended  royalties  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  here  was  a  pro|K)si- 
tion  to  tax  G(>,00(^  people  for  that  i>urpose.’  Time  cut  short  the 
debate  before  a  division  co\dd  be  taken  ;  and  there  is  therefore  a  gotnl 
prosjK*ct  of  the  bill  falling  through  this  session.  We  cannot  conclude 
without  Uaulering,  in  the  language  of  a  w’et'kly  conUuiq^omiy,  ‘oiu: 
heartiest  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  Smith,  for  the  ability  with  which  he  has 
stooil  forth,  on  this  (occasion,  in  defence  of  consistent  Voluntaryism. 
.  .  .  He,  at  least,  will  have  no  I'eason  to  be  ashamed  of  defeat,  should 
he  eventually  sutler  it — and  if  triumphant,  he  may  well  be  proud  of 
his  triumph.  Certain  we  are  of  this,  that  live  yeai*s  hence,  it  will  be 
far  more  satisfat'tory  to  retlect  uj)ou  having  acted  with  him,  even  it 
unsucws.sful,  tlnui  upon  having  followed  the  Lord  Provo.st  to  a  dis- 
criHlitable  victoiy.’* 


litrrnrii  3iitHligriirr. 
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